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Men who visualize your needs, and supply those needs in an earnest, prac- 
tical way, 


Master Workmen to whom the making of High Speed and Tool Steel is 
vastly more than a business, 


Men teaming closely with our traveling service men and hand in hand with 
each new development in the science of Metallurgy,— 


THESE are the MEN who produce— 
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The Best for All Machine Work 
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winter been in store) toriy 
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weather in the months of TSKn 
November. “Its 
cold now. 


Coke Plant Fuel | 
Order Curtailed 1" 


Production for ‘“Bee- 
hive” Works Cut ] 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 2.—Curtailment | 
of coal production for beehive coke on 


an average of 25 per cent for all re- LAW 

gions was determined on as a con- | Faith 1! 
servation measure today at a meet- | followin 
jing between the central coal com- ven an 
| mittee and beehive coke producers | pertly e 
| here. It was estimated that the coke| |) 11, | 
}output of the Connellsville region | A. Ss. W" 
| would be cut approximately 65,000 tons versity ¢ 
weekly. 

For the present the by-product out- as — 
put will not be affected. Curtailment — - 
Was made applicable to the beehive a = 
production because it is wasteful, | 52°W 
while by-product production affords a} hed res 
supply of by-products for other indus- | 2utho 
tries, it was explained. 










































or a Christmas present. 
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THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BUILDERS OF BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 







Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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trive to Restore Output 


Iron and Steel Producers Attack Problem of Overcoming Effects of Recent Inter- 
ruptions— Shortage of Material in Many Lines Most Acute—Large 


Rail and Plate Sales—Pig Iron at $40 


RON and steel plant operations gradually are 
I the point at which they 
recently through the re- 
While the most 
alarming aspects of the situation of a week ago 


being restored to 


suffered curtailment 


strictions placed on fuel supplies. 


have been dissolved through the coal strike settle- 
ment and the relaxing of the federal regulations 
production 


covering distribution, the recovery of 


will require more time. It is believed it will be 
several weeks before the mills and furnaces again 
re-establish their former basis of 


will be able to 


operations. ‘The loss of tonnage by the interrup- 
tions of the past two or three weeks has been con- 
siderable and it has come at a time when the in- 
dustry, just emerging from the steel strike and fac- 
ing a tremendous demand, could afford it least. 
The market effect of this continues to be seen in 
an acute shortage and in a further lifting of prices 
in various lines. Production more and more has 
become the dominating factor of the situation and 
makers are squaring themselves to attack this prob- 
lem with great vigor once the holiday period is past. 
Though all restrictions on coke production have 
been removed, government control of coke prices 
remains. Various steel companies, short of sup 
plies, have been scouring the market for tonnage. 
A fair amount of coke business has been done at 
the fixed prices of $6 and $7 Connellsville base, in- 

cluding some by-product tonnage in the East. 
As a rule, producers are forced to 


sell sparingly because the prospects 


Big Orders 
Placed 


are against their having much free 
tonnage for many months. Some 

important buying however is going 
the demand 
been lacking previously or has_ been 
moderate. The New York Central lines have dis- 
tributed 150,000 tons of rails with different mills for 
1920 delivery contingent upon the railroads being 


Western 


in certain of heavier material where 


either has 


returned to their former owners. roads 
which buy in New York have closed for about as 
much tonnage on a similar basis. Other western 


lines with official headquarters in Chicago, have re 


served 400,000 tons, which it is believed represents 
practically their entire requirements for next year. 
Four eastern roads are inquiring for a total of 
132,000 tons. Ship steel is keeping in prominence. 
At Chicago, the 
booked 75,000 tons for Pacific coast yards and the 
largest independent there, 25,000 tons. At Pitts- 
burgh 65,000 tons of new inquiry has been bid upon. 
the navy is 14,000 
astern makers have sold plates in considerable 


leading interest the past week 


out for tons for two cruisers. 


tonnage at 3.00c Pittsburgh, and have asked 3.25c. 


The export market has _ been 

featured by an unusual transaction 

French Sell . es i @ Se ; 
. in which a New York house has 
Billets purchased 135,000 tons of 3% to 
13-inch shell billets from _ the 


French government. This steel is to be converted 


inte commercial forms for sale at home or abroad. 
The Steel corporation has closed for 15,000 to 18,000 
tons of rails for the Dutch East Indies, winning this 
business against the competition of European mills. 
This is understandable in the case of British makers 
who have just raised their price on rails to the 
equivalent of $65.28. 

Following the that 
figure at Chicago a week ago, the 


touching of 


Iron Reaches $40 price on pig iron has appeared 
$40 Line in several eastern 
maker sold half No. 

2 foundry at $40 furnace, and prompt and second 
half No. 2X from the has brought 
$40 and $41 furnace. 
at Chicago at $40 and that figure now is accepted 
For second quarter $40 Birm- 


districts. An 
some second 
same district 
Further sales have been made 


as the market there. 
ingham has been nafned. Valley and Buffalo makers 
continue to hold their schedules unchanged at $38 
for the base grade. Steelmaking grades 
A St. 


basic 


furnace 
also continue to advance. Louis steel maker 
has bought 10,000 tons of 


Shipments of iron have been considerably 


from a local fur- 


nace. 
in excess of production. In November the furnaces 
dispatched 90,000 tons more than they 


ing on stock piles to this amount, 


made, draw- 
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Recuperation is Slow Process 


RODUCTION of iron and steel in the United 
P States has just passed through the most dis- 
couraging three months in its history. Other 
periods where a stringent reduction of output has 
been forced by conditions outside the trade or mar- 
ket situation have been faced, such as attended the 
demoralized traffic conditions in the winter of 1917 
and 1918. But these were the outcome of abnormal 
conditions beyond the control of either employer or 
employe. They therefore are not to be compared 
with the present period of curtailed operations 
which have been deliberately brought about by labor 
through invoking the country-wide strike weapon. 
Where in the former case the loss of output has 
represented an unavoidable result, in the latter it 
has been purely a man-made penalty which labor 
has inflicted upon industry and therefore the coun- 
try at large because its dictation was resisted. 
The actual loss of iron and steel production due 
to the steel and coal strikes, has been estimated at 
something like 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons. The 


probable accuracy of this estimate is indicated by 
the productive record of the country in pig iron 
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during the past three months. As compared with 
August, the last month unaffected by strikes, the 
loss of output during September, October and 
November was about 1,600,000 tons. This figure 
has been added to greatly during December because 
of the banking of many stacks caused by the shut- 
ting off of fuel supplies. During August the pig 
iron output of the country, according to the statistics 
compiled by Tue Iron Trape Review was 2,742,081 
tons. The average production for the three months 
of September, October and November, was about 
2,250,000 tons. These not 
measure the full loss caused by 
August iron and steel production due to the ex- 
panding trade movement that then was in progress, 
was on the increase. Had the strike factor not in- 
terfered, September, October and November 
doubtedly would have shown an extension of this 
increase of the productive rate. The potential loss 
of iron and steel accordingly was far beyond any- 
thing which the bare figures of output now disclose. 

With the steel and coke strikes now matters of 
history, the iron and steel industry is squaring itself 
about for a period of vigorous recuperation, pressed 
on ali sides by the tremendous demands for 
material. The factor of potential loss to the indus- 
try and to the whole country however is bound to 
It is one thing 


however, do 
the strike. In 


figures, 


un- 


be carried along for some months. 
to call off a strike but another. to restore operating 
efficiency after idleness and scattered 
forces. It promises to be several months before it 
can be hoped to re-establish high speed production 
and then only in the event no further restrictive 
factors develop. 
a general strike is. 
country at large, the employer and the employe, the 
loss of none is greater proportionately than of the 
wage-earners themselves. 


weeks of 


This only goes to prove how costly 
And of the three sufferers, the 





Profit Sharing Aids Production 
gape for labor difficulties are as numer- 


ous as they are varied. Labor’s universal and 
sustained cry is one for shorter hours and 
longer wages; with these prescriptions labor hopes 
to cure all industrial ills. It sees but the need for 
more money to meet the high and apparently ever- 
increasing cost of living. Not enough considera- 
tion is being given to another diagnosis; a diagnosis 
made by the careful thinker, be he employer or em- 
ploye, namely, the need for increased production. 
Industrial doctors fast are coming to the realiza- 
tion that the labor situation today hinges not so 
much upon the underpaid workman as it does upon 
the under-production of that workman. Counter 
complaints by employers that employes are produc- 
ing far below par are as numerous if not more so 
as complaints by employes that wages are low and 
hours are long. Machinists and machine workers 




















as well as other classes of labor are said to be 
producing in some cases as low as 25 per cent of 
their possible capacity. 

How to bring about increased production is en- 
gaging the attention of a widening circle of in- 
dustrial leaders. That they cannot bring it about 
by addresses to workmen has been proven; neither 
can they bring it about by newspaper or any other 
sort of propaganda. 

Increasing attention therefore is being given at 
this time to the possibilities of profit-sharing in 
stimulating production. But all consideration of 
this method of compensation must recognize the 
fundamental fact that to be successful, the work- 
men’s share must represent economic benefits 
created by his labor and it defeats its own purpose 
where it ceases to be based on tangible returns and 
becomes a mere gratuity. Successful profit-sharing 
cannot be expected, moreover, unless accompanied 
Employers must be 

No plan of profit 
Lean 


by a campaign of education. 
educated as well as employes. 


successful if one-sided. 


distribution can be 
years are possibilities and employes who are bene- 
ficiaries under a profit-sharing plan, when the 
figures show a loss instead of a profit, should ex- 
pect to share in some of these losses. 

If these conditions are established profit-sharing 
is certain to have a beneficial effect; it will serve 
to weed out the undesirables, the disturbers and the 
transients, who do not intend to become citizens or 
home-owners but who simply aim to get as much as 
they can, raise disturbances and then clear out. 

It is becoming apparent that something must be 
done to bring about an increased production in 
practically every line of industrial activity which 
immediately or remotely affects the lives of the 
people. That properly administered profit-sharing 
is effective is shown by the production records of 
shops which have tried it out. 





Lead Shortage is World-Wide 


DVANCING lead prices reflect the world 
A shortage of this metal, which has been espe- 
cially affected by labor troubles the world 

over. In May, lead sold at 5.00c a pound, as against 
&.05c, the price prevailing when government control 
ended last December. Today the market is 7.00c to 
7.25c, New York delivery, an advance of over 40 per 
cent. The United States, Spain, Australia and 
Mexico are the leading lead producing countries 
and supplies from all these countries will show cur- 
, tailment this year. Strikes at certain smelters and 
in the Coeur d’Alene district in Idaho, together 
with decreased operations because of fuel shortage, 
will cause a reduction of 10 to 20 per cent in the 
production of domestic lead in the United States 








in 1919 as compared with 1918. The Utopian. scheme 
of labor and capital relations in Australia has been 
sufficiently disturbed this year that supplies of lead 
from this quarter will be sharply cut, the bitter 
struggle beween employers and employes in Spain 
will cause a loss of Spanish lead of about 50,000 
tons as compared with normal; while in Mexico, 
political and- economic conditions have continued to 
interfere with mine operations and shipments, so 
that supplies from this quarter again will be far 
below normal. The world shortage of lead has been 
reflected in a strong London market, with advances 
The 
don prices have been sufficiently high to threaten to 


of more than £2 per ton in two weeks. Lon- 


attract sales of domestic lead instead of foreign lead 
smelted in bond, which is normally much cheaper. 
Consequently domestic producers have steadily been 
forced to advance their prices to keep domestic 
and avert a serious shortage here. 


lead at home 





The Pot Calls the Kettle Black 
called 


RADE union leaders 
last week in Washington 


Gompers made a puerile attempt to court pub- 


into conference 


by President 


lic approval by indulging in the popular pastime of 


denouncing bolshevists. The bid for applause might 


have carried some weight had the leaders promptly 
put into practice what they preached and ejected 


those radicals within their ranks who are well 


recognized as being opponents of law and order and 
Americanism. Without such evidence of good faith, 


service to ideals savors of 


Fitzpatrick 


popular 
presiding and 


mere lip 
hypocrisy. Foster ap- 
plauding the repudiation of radicalism suggests the 
pot calling the kettle black. 

In the United States today there are only two 
classes who are persistently criticising the federal 
courts, the officials of the American Federation of 
Labor and the out-and-out bolshevists, as the 
enemies of the government are understood by the 
American public. At the same conference in which 
it denounced bolshevism, the federation fired a 
broadside of excoriation at the courts, the country’s 
bulwark against bolshevism. 

The two statements from the leaders of the trade 
unions are inconsistent, and makes it even more 
difficult for their friends to apologize for them. A 
far more effective course from the standpoint of 
their own interests would have been for the federa- 
tion to have asserted itself in favor of obedience to 
the law, and to have given some proof of its opposi- 
tion to radicalism by the ousting of Foster. Con- 
stituted as it is, it could do neither; but it sought to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public and make a 
pretense of purging itself by adopting a declaration 
against bolshevism. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


36.00 








Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 37.40 
DME Binet cececesvccce 34.00 
ED «cescocccccede 35.40 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 36.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........... 39.00 to 40.65 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace....... 40.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 39.25 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa.... 39.00 to 41.00 
—— 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

Sk OE ccccchosecics 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2X Eastern and Virginia... 2.25 to 2.75 

BN Re are 2.75 and up 

SE UD ccndeccavcccece mame are 

No. 2 foundry Eastern ....... 1.75 to 2.25 











No 1X, eastern delivered Phila... $42.10 to 44.10 


ee & * | roy a eee 41.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago, furnace... 41.25 
No. 2 foundry, valley, Pittsburgh. . 39.40 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo .......... 38.00 
No. 2 foundry, Boston .......... 41.50 to 42.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... . 40.00 


No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 35.75 to 36.75 


No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace... 35.00 to 36.00 
No, 2X, eastern, del., Phila...... 41.00 to 42.00 
No, 2X, eastern, N. J., tidewater.. 41.10 to 44.10 
No. 2X, eastern, Boston ........ 41.90 to 42.90 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. 39.25 
No. 2 foundry, del., Philadelphia.. 40.00 to 41.00 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater. 40.00 to 41.00 
No, 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 38.60 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 40.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 38.50 to 39.50 
No. 2 Southern, Cleveland ....... 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 43.00 to 44.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis........ 38.25 
Virginia, No. 2X, furmace ....... 39.25 
Virginia, No. 2X, Philadelphia 43.35 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City..... 43.65 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston ....... 43.70 to 44.70 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh 36.40 
Gray forge, Buffalo ............. 22.00 to 32.00 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........... 38.00 to 39.00 
Silveries, 8%, furnace........... 56.00 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 53.80 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. . 55.65 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 48.80 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 40.00 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh... . 45.40 
Charcoal, Superior, base grade, Chi- 
BED cadocsedeeeseneetcccces 45.00 to 47.50 
Coke 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ............ $6.00 
Connellsville foundry ........... 7.00 
Pocahontas furnace ...........+«+ 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 8.00 
New River foundry...........+.- 8.00 
New River furnace..........-+s:> 8.00 
Wise county furnace............. 7.25 
Wise county foundry............ 8.25 
Ferroalloys 
erromanganese, 80 per cent. de- 
livered, domestic “SA $120.00 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, 
English c.i.f. Atlantic ports.. 110.00 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 
DE SEE  dhabteoes be cacace 39.00 to 41.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 
and contract, delivered....... 80.00 to 85.00 
Ferrotungsten, , per 
pound” contained, furnace... . 1.10to 1.20 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent 
chromium, 6 to 8 per cent 
carbon, per pound contained, 
CT OS nr wacccccecces 27¢ to 29¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 40. per 
cent per pound contained 
according to analysis........ $5.50 to $7.00 
Ferre carbon-titanium, carloads, 
producers plant, per net ton. . 200.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 59.50 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 62.80 


Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 66.10 
Prices at Jackson and New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4 inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh 


Seteces 45.00 to 47.00 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1680 AND 1682 


Open-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 54.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ........ 45.00 to 47.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 45.00 to 47.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 45.00 to 47.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............. 55.00 to 60.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 64.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $50.00 to 51.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 50.00 te 51.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 50.00 to 51.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 50.00 to 51.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 48.00 to 50.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh............ $63.00 to 67.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.45¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 
(In cents per a 
shapes, Pittsburgh. A5e to 2.60¢ 


Structural 2 
Philadelphia .. 2.695c 
> 


Structural shapes, Se to 2.795¢ 
Structural shapes, New York..... 2.72c to 2.82¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ..... 2.72e 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65c to 3.00e 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2."2e 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 1. 895¢ to 3.245¢ 
Tank plates, New York ......«. 2.92¢ to 3.27¢ 
Bars, saft steel, Pittshurgh .,.., 2.35¢ to 3.00c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago .<.:.. 2.62¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York...... 2.62¢ to 3.77¢ 
Bars, soft steel. Philadelphia ... 2.549¢ to 3.745¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila. -- 3 -245¢ to 3.7456 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ..... .87e to 3.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland .... 3. 25¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 3.27¢ to 3.77¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh... . 3.50¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 2.85c¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


$45.00 


Standard bessemer rails, mill.... 

Standard open-hearth rails. mill.. 47.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 40.00 to 46.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 40.00 to 42.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base.... 2.75¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base....... 2.75¢ 
Light rails. 25 to 45, mill.... $2.10 to 2.45 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh..... 3.35¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 5.00¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago........... 4.62¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago.......... 3.62¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago............ 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 


Wire Products 


(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers. 5c more) 








Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 4.00 to 4.50¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.......... 3.25¢ to 3.50¢ 
Galvanized Wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.95 to 4.20¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts...... 3.70¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts.... 4.40¢ 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh l. c. I...... 5.195¢ 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 3.50¢ to 4.00c 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.70¢ 
Market Report Index 
Pace 
Weekly Market Review.... 1621 
i” eae SE SRS oe 1625 
i go Se tS. ceesenanwn 1627 
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Export Market ...:...... 1634 
British Market .........-. 1635 
Coke By-Products ........ 1671 
Machine Tools ........... 1672 





Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh..... 4.40¢ 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
(In cents per pound) 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 5.75¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... . 2.55¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 6.00c. 
Sheets 
(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
No, 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.35¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, (hi. ...... 4.62¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts 4.35¢ 
GALVANIZED _ 
No, 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.70¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 5.70¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 3.55¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 3.55¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth. (Chi. ...... 8.82¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. . .3.995¢ to 4.295¢ 
Full sheet schedule page 1680 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts...... $7.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv. 


Base, Pittsburgh . Per cent of 
% te 3 m., butt, steel....... 57% 44 
Qo 9. Oi, Be Biiiiccacccc 34% 184 


Full pipe schedule page 1680 


Boiler Tubes 


Steel, 3% to 4% inches, Ll. c¢. 1........ 40% 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.......... 16 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Four-inch, Chicago ....:........ $65.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago....... 62.80 . 
Four-inch, New York............ 65.30 
Six-inch and over, New York..... 62.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham .......... 59.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham. ... 56.00 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Hoops, Pittsburgh .......+...... 3.05¢ to 3.50¢ 
Pe? DED ove ccckcccccce 3.05¢ to 3.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 
Pe PE . anvencacseneee 3.50¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts., 
SU ines ccvctbancdeccnesscceses BOO 6ON 
Rivets 
Structural ‘rivets, Pittsburgh..... 3.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh......... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 


in. and smaller Pitts. .50 to 50—10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


Rivets ve 


Dn ME cstesnteeseexes 45-5 to 50-10 off 
eee er ee 40-5 to 50-10 off 
Larger and longer.......... . .80-10 to 40-10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
RE GANS - cc ccccccccdsesce 50-7% to 60 off 
UR Eee 40-10—5 to 50-10 off 
Larger and longer........... 40 to 40-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts in. and larger...... 60-10—5 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts 7 in. and smaller...... 70-105 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag 
CE Setecccovcusservessse 50-10 off 
NUTS 
Hot pressed, square blank..... 2.50¢ to 2.70c off 
Hot pressed, square tapped..... 2.25¢ to 2.45c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank.... 2.50¢ to 2.70c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped.... 2.25 to 2.45c off 
Cold pressed, square tapped.... 2.25¢ to 2.45c off 
Cold pressed, square blank..... 2.50¢ to 2.70¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank.... 2.50¢ to 2.70c off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped.... 2.25¢ to 2.45c off 
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Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
Dec. 17, Nov. Sept Der Dec. 17, Nov Sept Dec 
1919 1919 1919 1918 1919 1919 1919 1918 
Bessemer valley, del., Pittsburgh $37.40 $32.00 $29.35 $34.60 Iron bars, Cleveland $3.25 $3.00 $2.52 $3.64 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 35.40 30.40 27.15 34.40 Iron bars, Chicago m 2.87e 2.7 2.62 3.50 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh ......... 39.40 33.15 28.15 i Seams. Chica 972 272 972 9.97 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace. ... 40 00 31.75 26 75 1.00 Seams, Pittsburgh 2 45 94 9 45 2 00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 45.00 35.50 $2.75 38.70 Reams. P sal ‘r- . a 
EE oon peewee céeus 36.25 31.75 28.65 35.90 ee adel . 2.49 2.69 2.0695 24 ) 
Malleable, Chicago ..............+: 40.50 32.25 27.25 34.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2 2.65 2.60 3.25 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 35.00 30.65 26.75 5 Tank plates, Chicag 2.92 2.92 2.92 3.52 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Lronton...... 36.00 31.75 26.75 4.00 Tank { Philadelph 245« 2.895 2. 845 3.395 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa 36.00 33.00 27.00 96.40 Shee t No. 23, P 4.35 4.35 4.35 ».00 
**No. 2X, Virgimia, furmace......... 39.25 33.40 29.25 38.00 Sh blue anid., No P burgh 55 3.5 3.55 4.25 
*No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 41.10 35.85 29.95 39.15 She g No. 2 P ! 70 5.70 5.70 6.25 
Gray forgé, valley del., Pittsburgh... 36.40 31.80 27.15 $4.40 W i Pittsburg? 4.00 3.45 3.25 2 50 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 120.00 110.00 105.00 240.007 Connellsville furnace coke....... 6.00 5.80 4 60 6.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 45.00 40.90 38.50 47.50 Connelisville foundry coke. esses 1.00 6.95 90 7.00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburch .. 50.00 45.00 42.00 1.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .. . 24.50 21.90 20.50 27.50 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh. . 50.00 45.00 42.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern P 23.00 20.80 19.00 94.75 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 45.00 40.90 38.50 47.50 Heavy melting stee Ct ) 21 20.65 19.00 26.50 
on) fee. ee... cccoccsces 2.50¢ 1.45 2.35 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania 1.00 27.85 27.00 33.50 
ee, Se, GR, cocsecccsoneeds 2.62 2.62 2.62 3.17 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 26.00 26.50 21.25 29.65 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . ‘ ~ 3.495¢ L895 2.595 3.745 Rero ra ( ig 7 1.00 31.15 25.40 50.40 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon, °°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 70 per cent. 








$40 Iron Appears Here and There 


Eastern Makers Sell at $40 Furnace for No. 2 and $41 Base on No. 2X—Southern 
No. 2 for Second Quarter Quoted at $40—Buffalo and Valley Iron Held 
at $38 Base — Demand is Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—Several good 
sized tonnages of foundry iron for 
first half of 1920 shipment have been 
moved at $38, valley and western 
Pennsylvania furnaces for No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) in the 
past few days, a clear advance of $2 


a ton over .the basis of the last 
previous sales, and furnace interests 
serving this district now say they 
have no more of this grade for less 
than $40, furnace. The usual differ- 
ential of $1.25 per ton has been 
obtained on two _ good-sized sales, 
also for first half delivery of found- 


ry iron running 2.25 to 2.75 in silicon. 
A further advance of $1 a ton also 
has been established on _ standard 
bessemer, a sale of 1000 tons being 
noted at $35.50, valley furnace, while 


several quotation-making tonnages 
lately were disposed of at $36. A 
portion of the latter business was 
with foundries and the iron is for 
western shipment and is to be sub- 
stituted for foundry grade. Although 


it is reported that 7000 tons of stand- 
ard basic have been sold by a valley 
interest for first half shipment at 
$35, verification is lacking and in the 


absence of syndicated sales at a 
higher price the market remains at 
$34, furnace, although this grade is 
scarcer than bessemer and makers 
who remain in the market generally 
are asking $35, furnace. Bessemer 
is doing best in price of the two 
grades of steelmaking iron because 


of its adaptability to either foundry 
or steelmaking use. No recent busi- 
ness has been done in gray forge or 
malleable, although a good sized sale 
of the latter is said to be pending at 
$38.25, valley, for first half. All 
grades of iron for early delivery are 
being sold in small lots, at least $1 
a ton above the basis of round ton- 


nages. Several lots of bessemer run- 
ning from a carload to 500 tons hav- 
ing been moved at $37, furnace. 
Trading is unattended by the excite- 
ment of a few weeks ago, but with 
the supply situation one of marked 
strength, it does not require much 
activity to advance prices. It is re- 


ported that merchant production otf 
pig iron last month ran 96,000 tons 
behind the shipments, indicating a 
reduction in furnace yard stocks of that 


amount. 
Spot Demand is Less 
Boston, Dec. 15.—With the end of 
the year close at hand the demand 
for spot pig iron in New England has 


dropped to meager proportions. Al- 
though foundries are exceptionaliy 
busy and in many cases behind on 
orders, there is a strong desire not 


to take on any further supplies which 


would increase the 1919 inventory. A 
final settling of the coal strike has 
had a moral effect in relieving ab- 


normal conditions and while there is 
a strong permanent demand for 1920 


iron the panicky features of the mar- 
ket have disappeared entirely. Sales 
in New England during the week 
have established fairly consistent 
markets in ail of the districts except 
Buffalo. The base price for Alabama 
iron may be said to be $36, fur- 
nace, for New England delivery. In 


Virginia while available supplies have 


noticeably tightened, nearly all the 
iron now offered is on a $38, fur- 
nace base. The Virginia Iron Coal 
& Coke Co. has sent out a list of 
small lots of special manganese iron 
which it is offering .at prices figured 


on the $38 base. Eastern 
vania iron for first half is also being 
sold at $38. furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 


The Temple furnace at Tem- 


Pennsyl- 


silicon. 


ple, Pa., came into the market dur- 


ing the week and quickly sold up its 


desired tonnage at close to $38, 
furnace. During the latter part of 
the week a tendency in some cases 
toward high Pennsylvania prices, was 
shown and sales at $40 at the fur- 
nace for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon were 
reported. 

One-such sale was for 500 tons to 
a Massachusetts consumer for sec- 
ond quarter. A feature of the pres- 
ent market is the fact that occasional 
sales are being made extending 
through to the third and fourth quar- 
ter. hese have usually been in con- 
nection with first half contracts and 


are not part of any established policy 


to open books for second half. Some 
sales extending through second half 
have been made at $40, furnace, for 


2X eastern iron (2.25 to 2.75 silicon). 
One furnace has made several sales 
in this territory based on a Buffalo 


market of $39.25 for 2X iron (2.25 to 


2.75 silicon) for first quarter. 
Much Off-Iron is Sold 
New York, Dec. 15.—Large ton- 


f off-iron which recently came 


nages 


on the market in this and other dis- 
tricts, now have been pretty well ab- 
sorbed. This iron was offered prin- 


from furnaces owned by steel 
and the tonnage disposed 
of amounted to 20,000 to 25,000 tons, 


cipally 


companies, 


and probably considerably more, for 
this and other districts. The prices 
obtained were several dollars per ton 
below the market on standard iron. 
Sales of standard iron in this district 
during the past week were small as 


compared with preceding weeks. This 
was due to the fact that most sellers 
are unwilling to accept any more 
tonnage, and in fact, are taking only 
what is being forced on them by 
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regular customers. One eastern Peun- 
sylvania maker during the past week 
has taken a little foundry business of 
this insistent kind at $41, furnace, for 
' 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, and $42, for 2.25 
to 2.75 silicon. Another’ eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace has taken some 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon, for first half, at 


$41.25, furnace, with $1 higher for 
first-quarter alone. Another eastern 
Pennsylvania interest made its last 


sale nearly a week ago at $41, fur- 
nace, for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, and has 
named no price since. Central Penn- 
sylvania foundry iron still can be 
had at $40, furnace, for 2.25 to 2.75 
silicon. Buffalo iron is almost im- 
possible to obtain. In fact, Buffalo 
makers, in all cases as far as known, 
have free not more than one month’s 
output over the first half. A Vir- 
ginia interest which a week ago was 
taking some business from regular 
customers at $38.50, furnace, for 2.25 
to 2.75 silicon, and $40 for 2.75 to 
3.25, has not changed its prices, but 
is practically out of the market. A 
little Alabama iron has been sold 
in this district during the past week 
at $36, Birmingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon. Some basic has been sold in 
this district at $36, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. Sales ef malleable 
have been made at $38, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace. There is a fair 
amount of export inquiry here. This 
includes principally basic, and also 
some foundry for Japan. 1000 tons 
of foundry for Brazil, etc. One northern 
furnace, having partly covered its 
coke requirements for the second half, 
has booked some second-half foundry 
business from regular customers on a 
basis of $40, furnace, for No. 2. 


Consumers Not Suffering 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—While pig 
iron scarcity continues, the extent to 
which consumers are able to get spot 
iron from regular sources is surpris- 
ing. No case is known where con- 
sumers are embarrassed in their oper- 
ations through lack of iron. While 
comparatively few furnaces are solicit- 
ing business, sales form a large aggre- 
gate principally for forwarded deliv- 
ery. Considerable spot off-iron is in- 
cluded in current business, also con- 
siderable spot standard grades. While 
a number of the furnaces have not 
yet sold all their first quarter out- 
put, some are bocked for the entire 
first half and in one case a furnace 
is said to have enough tonnage for 
10 months. Prices of Virginia iron 
are going up rapidly. Several thous- 
and tons of Virginia were sold at 
$38, furnace, for No. 2 plain (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon), and $39.25 for No. 2X 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon). Some _ spot 
Virginia iron still is obtainable at 
these figures, but these prices have 
been withdrawn for next year, for 
which $20 higher is being asked. 
Market tendencies are being reflect- 
ed by the fact that Virginia No. 1X 
(2.75 to 3.25 silicon) has been sold at 
$42, furnace. Considerable Virginia 
high silicon and high manganese is 
being sold for spot shipment with 
differentials. In eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 2X is bringing $40 and $41, 
furnace, although there are some sales 
at $42 and some are reported even 
higher. Central Pennsylvania has 


been sold in round lots at $42.80, de- 
livered Philadelphia for No. 2X. Buf- 
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falo No. 2X has been sold here for 
first half at $43.15, delivered Phila- 
delphia. Southern iron in round ton- 
nages has been sold for northern 
shipment for first half at $37, Bir- 
mingham, for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
No basic has been sold but $35, fur- 
nace, is said by makers to be a low 
figure. Malleable has been sold for 
spot shipment at $38, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace, and for first half at $39. 
No new sales of standard low phos- 
phorus are reported and this grade 
continues at $45, eastern’ furnace. 
Copper-bearing low-phosphorus iron 
makers have sold round tonnages for 
first half at $40, furnace, and on new 
inquiries have asked $43, Eastern 
blast furnaces are not much worried 
by decision of the railroad adminis- 
tration to spot cars only to take on 
fuel, limestone and ganister_ since 
they are well provided with iron ore 
for the winter. The Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. expects to blow in 
its new 600-ton furnace .on basic as 
soon as assured of fuel. 


Iron for First Half Scarce 


Buffalo, Dec. 16—It is becoming 
more difficult to obtain pig iron in 
this territory for 1920. Only foundry 
grades can be obtained, and the ca- 
pacity of first half iron left to dis- 
trict furnaces is growing small. No 
first quarter iron is available, furnace- 
men say, except such limited tonnages 
as they may allow their established 
trade. During the past week one fur- 
nace interest contracted for between 
5000 and 10,000 tons of foundry iron. 
Out of a battery of four furnaces, 
three are now working on foundry 
iron. The fourth is being relined, but 
when this is finished the furnace which 
ordinarily makes malleable iron will 
be held available to make foundry 
iron already sold by this interest for 
prompt shipment. Third quarter _ 
n- 


is not figuring in the market. 

quiry for foundry iron is strong for 
small tonnages. One furnaceman 
states that there is an almost un- 


limited demand for 300 to 500-ton 
lots. No changes have been made 
in prices. Reports that a tonnage 
of No. 2X foundry (2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con) was sold here for $40, delivered. 


Philadelphia, cannot be _ verified. 
Little Iron is Offered 
Cleveland, Dec. 16.—A _ few sales 


of iron are being made in this terri- 
tory because supplies continue ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Wherever any trans- 
actions are put through, however, 
they show a still further advancing 
movement of prices. Local furnaces 
continue out of the market and it 
is uncertain when they will resume 
selling, as their present obligations 
will depend entirely upon whether 
they are able to increase production. 
A valley interest has sold several 
thousand tons of foundry iron for 
first half on the basis of $38 for 


1.75 to 2.25 silicon and $39.25 for 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Included in these 
sales was one lot of 3000 tons. 


This same interest has sold malleable 
at $39.25, valley. Inquiry continues 
active but this in large part is going 
begging or is attracting little atten- 
tion from sellers because they have 
not the iron to offer. The American 
Car & Foundry Co. has recently 
been figuring on 3500 tons of foundry 
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and malleable for delivery at Detroit 


for first half. A southern Ohio steel- 
maker inquired during the week for 
1000 to 2070 tons of prompt basic 
but it is believed that this is only 
a forerunner of a larger tonnage that 
is wanted. With more assured oper- 
ations, because of the elimination of 
the coal strike, shipments are expect- 
ed to go forward more freely. Un- 
less makers are able to _ increase 
present production by blowing in 
additional stacks, however, they are 
not likely to have much additional 
iron for sale for a long time, so heavy 
are their present obligations. 


Delivery Most Important 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Getting pig iron 
from producing stack to the consumer 


is the most important and difficult 
feature of the pig iron situation at 
present. Orders to railroads limit the 


use of open top or gondola cars. to 
the coal trade entirely and blast fur- 
naces are not able to obtain a supply 
for shipping their product. This situ- 
ation began to be felt today and prob- 
ably will be much worse before it 
grows better. Furnaces casting pigs 
in chills are equipped to load the iron 
direct into open cars and have no 
facilities for transferring it to box or 


cattle cars, which is the only kind 
available at present. Lack of men to 
handle the iron prevents its being 
loaded into the less desirable cars. 


The only alternative is to pile the iron 
in storage yards, and this is a diffi- 
cult matter in the present labor situa- 
tion. Furnace operation is far from 
good as coke is more or less irregular 
because of interrupted coal supply and 
much off'iron results. While price is 
not a factor in the present market, 
as ability to get the iron weighs much 
more heavily, it may be stated that 
northern iron is quotable at $40 fur- 
nace, for silicon 1.75 to 2.25. Com- 
paratively little tonnage is being con- 
tracted and then only in the most 
extreme cases. No large inquiry is be- 
ing entertained for foundry iron, as 
most melters apparently believe they 
would be unable to obtain material at 


present. Melters of malleable iron are 
seeking considerable tonnages,  in- 
quiries for 1500 tons, 1000 tons and 


2000 tons being representative, a total 
of 7000 to 8000 tons being asked frém 
one local seller. This demand is be- 
ing filled with malleable from the val- 
leys at $38, furnace, subject to $3.80 
freight to Chicago. A recent sale of 
1000 ton of malleable wa made at $37, 
valley, for first half. Demand for sil- 
veries lags and comparatively little is 
being asked. A Jackson county in- 
terest is asking $50. and a Tennessee 
maker $50.25 for eight per cent at the 
furnace. Makers of pig iron believe 
the tightest pinch for material will 
come in January when bad weather is 


likely to interrupt transportation of 
coal and intensify the operating situa- 
tion. Some makers believe furnace 


operation will be interrupted and are 
certain that it will not be possible to 
ship iron as rapidly as it may be 
turned out. Fuel difficulties are ex- 
pected to follow exhaustion of pres- 
ent reserves of coking coal, which 
will not be replaced as rapidly as 
they are used. 


Quote $40 on Southern 


Dec. 16.—Demand for 


Cincinnati, 
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pig iron in this district is very strong 


but very tew furnaces are quoting. 
On a lot of 1000 tons of southern 
No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) for sec- 


ond quarter delivery, $40, Birmingham, 
named. It is believed that this 


was 
price represents the minimum figure 
which southern furnaces would take 
business for first half. The furnaces 
are well filled with orders. 
Strong Demand at St. Louis 

St. Louis, Dec. 13—Demand for pig 
iron from all sources is strong. Sup- 
plies for December delivery are ex- 


hausted, and available tonnages for the 
first half of 1920 are growing scarcer. 
Larger users are fairly well provided 
for the balance of this year and the 
first quarter, but not more than one- 
half of what will be needed during the 
second half of 1920 has been contract- 


ed for. Numerous smaller interests 
are hard pressed for iron for imme- 
diate needs. Prices are strong and 
advancing. Most of the merchant fur- 
naces supplying this district have 
withdrawn. All consumers having iron 
under contract are urging prompt 
deliveries. Sales for spot shipment 
have been confined to a few scatter- 
ing cars, and offers of premiums have 
failed to secure more. A good busi- 
ness in futures is reported, covering 
virtually all grades, but the furnace 


interests are not eager to dispose of 
stiff ad- 


future production even at 
vances. 

Sales for the week range from 200 
to 1000 tons of foundry grades. The 


Scullin Steel Co. has purchased 10,000 


tons of basic from the Mississippi 
Valley Iron Co. The latter’s furnaces 
have been idle for several months 


for repairs and enlargement, and will 


not be blown in until March 1, so 
“that the shipments will not start be- 
fore that date. This 10,000 is part 
of an inquiry for 25,000 tons, the re- 
mainder of which is still open. No 
figures were given in the announce- 
ment of the transaction, but the Mis 


sissippi valley is quoting $38.50 to $42 
No. 2 south- 


for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 

ern (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) ranges from 
$35 to $36. One sale of 700 tons of 
3.75 to 4.25 silicon was reported by 
an eastern Ohio interest at $44, fur- 
nace. For this same grade a Mis- 


souri furnace is asking $48. 


Southern Furnaces Out of Market 


Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 16.—Pro- 
ducers of pig iron are out of the 
market at present, the only business 


transacted being with home melters or 


old customers. Quotations are on a 
basis of $35 for No. 2 foundry (1.75 
to 225 silicon), and $36 is reported. 


Predictions aré being made freely that 
by Jan. 15 the price of iron will have 
advanced $5 per ton over present 
figures. of production in this 
district are expected to go up in the 
next few days. Consumers continue 
asking for delivery on old contracts, 
and railroads are endeavoring to fur- 
nish cars with which to move the 
product. Efforts are now being made 
to get furnaces®in shape for operation, 


Costs 


and in the next few days one stack 
will be blown in and two others will 
be readv for lighting. 


No effort is necessary to sell char- 
coai iron. The market is very strong 
and this grade is quoted at $50 f.o.b. 


furnace. 
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Held Down 


Brakes Applied by Fuel Administration as Spot Supplies Fall Far Behind 
Demand—Lifting of Coal Restrictions Has Not Yet Brought Relief 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—Spot supplies 
of coke still are so much behind 
demand that if the fuel administration 
had not put the brakes on prices, the 
chances are that the market would be 
up around the highest levels of the 
war period. Ending of the coal 
miners’ strike and the lifting of the 
restrictions on the allotment of coal 
for beehive ovens have not yet 
brought about any relief for the steel 
manufacturers operating by-product 
coke plants and such companies as 


he 
the 


the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., the Lack- 
awanna Steel Co., the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., and the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., still are combing the 
market for spot or prompt tonnages 
to tide them over until their coal 
shipmentts are sufficient to allow of 


the operation of their own by-product 
plants. It is intimated they would 
take 72-hour or foundry grade of 
coke and pay the premium of $1 per 
ton this grade commands over fur- 
nace grade in order to get supplies. 
Decline in the Connellsville produc- 
tion last week as a result of the fuel 
administration restrictions on the use 
of coal, it is estimated, averaged about 
30 per cent from that for the week 


ended Dec. 6. It is doubtful if the 
operators and the trade in general 
ever before had such an experience 


confu- 
the 


Much 


extent of 


like that of last week. 
existed as the 


sion 

curtailment that was to be made, for 
the reason that the order was exe- 
cuted under the direction of the 


railroad administration and the orders 
sent out from the regional directors 


varied considerably. The Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, which are under the 


jurisdiction of the Allegheny regional 
director had one set of instructions, 
while the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
railroad, the Monongahela _ railroad 
and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
railroad under the eastern regional 
director had another. The first order 
was for a 25 per cent cut, but almost 
before this was effective came a 
supplementary order calling for an- 
other cut of 25 per cent. After many 
conflicting orders as to methods to 
be employed in bringing about the 
reduction, it finally was decided that 
no cars were to be spotted for load- 
ing coke on Thursdays and that on 
the other five days of the week, the 
operators were to charge only a suffi- 
cient number of ovens to permit of 
60 per cent of the production of the 
week ended Dec. 6. All restrictions 
on output were removed last Satur- 
day. This week finds the car supply 
only 70 per cent, due to the fact that 


so many loaded cars are on track at 
ot near consuming points. Oven 
operations are on a scale sufficient 
merely to allow operators to take 


care of contracts, against which buy- 
ers are specifying 100 per cent. Con- 
nellsville production of coke for the 


estimated by 
ourter to have been 
with 237,455 


week ended Dec. 6, is 
The Connellsville ( 
262,810 compared 
tons in the previous week. Assuming 
last week's production to have been 
7(‘ per cent of that for the week ended 
Dec. 6, the output of the regions was 
about 184,000 tons 


New England Demand Eases Off 


Dec. 15.—With the coal 
ended, a decided slump has oc- 
curred in the market. There is 
no demand for spot coke, partly be- 
cause of the desire to hold down 
stocks at this time of the year, 
and partly because foundries ordered 


tons, as 


B ston, 
strike 


ile 
COKC 


in excess of requirements during the 
time of uncertain deliveries. First 
half contracts for the larger con- 
sumers have nearly all been entered. 
Little new business is expected until 
the middle of January. With the 
price of by product coke at $11.90 or 
50 cents a ton more than the price 
for beehive coke, based on $7, Con- 
nellsville, greater interest is being 


taken in the product. 


By-Product Furnace Coke Sold 


New York, Dec. 15,—Eastern by- 
product coke has been sold during the 


Pennsylvania 


past week for blast furnace use, this 
being the first business of its kind 
in a long time. he seller was the 
northern New Jersey producer and 
the government price of $8.69 f.o.b. 
ovens at Seaboard, N. J., or $5.59, 
Connellsville, prevailed. The coke 
involved is for both this and next 
year to eastern furnaces, and at least 
two good sized contracts were in- 
cluded. The northern New Jersey 


by-product maker is not selling any 
more foundry coke for shipment this 


year, but it is booking for 1920. Its 
price is $7.50, Connellsville, for de- 
livery in this district, and $8, Con- 


nellsville, for shipment to New Eng- 
land. The price of $7.50, Connells- 
ville, to New Jersey consumers, is 
equivalent to $10.60, delivered at 
Newark and other northern New Jer- 
sey points. On this basis, its price 
figures out somewhat less in most 
cases than the government maximum, 


which is $9.69, ovens, Seaboard. 


Production Returning to Normal 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 16.—Coke 
production this week will be normal. 
Government restrictions on coal were 


removed last week and beehive oven 
operators are not required now to 
give 50 per cent of their coal to the 
open market. Demand for coke is 
strong and quotations are _ firm. 
Foundry coke is quoted at $9.50 and 
furnace coke above $7.50. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s 120 Semet- 
Solvay by-product ovens will be in 
operation by Feb. 1 and the Birming- 


ham By-Product & Coke Co.'s «30 
Kopper ovens will be producing by 
Feb. 20. 3ut little coke is being 


shipped at present from this district. 
Coal production is normal. 
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Buying Scrap For Export 
Europe Takes Axles and Japan, Heavy Steel and Other Grades— 
Market Holds Its Strength Well—More Advances Noted 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1682 


New York, Dec. 15.—A heavy ex- 
port demand for steel car axles fea- 
tures the local scrap market. The 
axles are being bought for shipment 
to southern Europe. Due to the vol- 
ume of this business prices have ad- 
vanced rapidly, the market being 
$34, f.0.b. New York. Substantial 
lots of heavy melting steel and re- 
lated grades have also been going 
abroad, Japan being the heaviest buy- 
er. England steadily is taking some 
tonnage of choice grades, such as 
low phosphorus scrap. China has 
been taking fair tonnages of clippings, 
horseshoe scrap, etc. However, this 
demand is slower, and at the moment 
there is a round tonnage of horseshoes 
being offered for export without takers. 
While the domestic market appears 
to be undergoing a  seasonable lull. 
the scarcity of pig iron is resulting 
in a large demand for cast scrap. 
Prices within the past few days have 
advanced to $26 to $27, f.o.b. New 
York, for heavy cast and $28 to $29 
for machinery cast. Other descrip- 
tions to advance are machine shop 
turnings and old steel shafting, quot- 
ed at' $27 to $28. The freight rate 
from New York to the Pittsburgh 
district has been advanced 10 cents, 
the rate now being $4.10. 


Some Grades Are Easier 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—Turnings 
have become weaker and consumers 
now are bidding only $18, delivered. 
Sales have been made at this figure. 
Heavy melting steel is easier on de- 
velopments of the week although this 
is due to the withdrawal of buying. 
The Pencoyd Iron Works of the 
American Bridge Co. now is out of 
the market. An inquiry by big steel 
companies probably would send the 
market right back again. Chemical 
borings and turnings, forge and bun- 
dled sheets are stronger as are also 
rerolling rails, shafting, car wheels 
and iron and steel axles. 


Mills’ Suspension Affects Market 


Boston, Dec. 15.—The coal shortage 
caused several steel mills in Pennsyl- 
vania to shut down or greatly cur- 
tail their production and the result 
has been a drop in the demand for 
some grades of scrap. Turnings have 
been particularly affected, for one Le- 
banon, Pa., rolling mill which has 
furnished a good, steady market for 
the best of this grade of scrap, is 
among those to shut down. The 
rices of turnings have dropped about 
1 in the local market. New Eng- 
land foundries are behind -on orders 
and cast scrap holds firm. No. 1 
machinery has sold as high as $36 to 
consumers, and sales of round ton- 
nages at $35 have been reported. 
Worcester, Mass. foundries have been 
among those particularly active in the 
scrap market. Heavy cast scrap has 
advanced to $32, delivered to con- 


sumer, and is in great demand. Bor- 
ings, although inactive have not 
dropped in price. A sale of 400 tons 
of borings for chemical purpose is 
reported at $21 f.o.b. cars’ shipping 
point. On a lot of 100 tons of steel 
armor plate for sale by the district 
ordnance office, the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. bid $30 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Fitchburg, Mass. Other bids 
at this office include one for 125 tons 
of round steel bars by the Garden 
City Plating & Manufacturing Co. at 
$42.50 per net ton, f.o.b. South Bos- 
ton, and further offerings include 
80 tons of steel blooms and 185 tons 
of 2%-inch round cold-rolled steel. 


Still a Waiting Proposition 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—In the lack of 
any material increase in steel plant 
operations as a result of the settle- 
ment of the coal strike, demands for 
the open-hearth grades of scrap still 
are on a limited scale but this fact 
has not been productive of any weak- 
ening in prices, for dealers. confi- 
dently expect a more active and high- 
er market with the turn of the year 
and are disinclined to sacrifice their 
holdings. While steel manufacturers 
are able to pick up small tonnages of 
heavy melting steel from time to time 
at $24 to $24.50, no round lots are 
available at these prices and it is 
doubtful if dealers would consider 
even $25 on contracts. Not only do 
the indications point to a more 
active market after the turn of the 
year but the firm attitude of the deal- 
ers with regard to steel works grades 
finds support in the unusually wide 
spread between the price of heavy 
melting steel and basic pig iron. Or- 
dinarily the margin is a matter of a 
few dollars while today it amounts to 


almost $10 a ton. Foundry grades 
of scrap remain in good demand 
and such lots as are coming upon 


the market are being promptly cleaned 
up at firm prices. 


Suspend Scrap Shipments 


Buffalo, Dec. 16.—Although the coal 
strike has been settled, consumers are 
asking that scrap shipment be tem- 
porarily suspended until they learn 
what their coal supplies will be. In 
the meantime mills are checking up 
on stock lists. All district mills are 
in the market with one exception, and 
this mill is expected to enter the mar- 
ket soon. Heavy melting steel is 
in great demand. Almost unlimited 
tonnages of this grade can be sold at 
$23.50. Large sales of heavy melting 
steel, turnings and borings were made 
during the past week. 


Upward Tendency Resumed 


Cleveland, Dec. 16.—Prices of scrap 
iron and steel have recovered from 
their weakness and the tendency now 
is upward. The fuel situation, and 
now the inability of dealers to get 


‘uncertainty as to 
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open cars, have cut into scrap trad- 
ing, but almost every dealer is un- 
willing to sell except at several dol- 
lars above present levels. Some 
heavy melting steel brought $21.25 
today at producers’ works, Cleveland. 
A plant is reported to have sold its 
December output of compressed sheet 
scrap at $20. Whenever 1920 prices 
are mentioned they are far above 
today’s prices, and some dealers go 
so far as to predict $30 melting steel 


within six months. Quotations on 
heavy melting steel, bundled sheet 
scrap, old steel rails for melting, 


machine shop turnings, blast furnace 
turnings, stove plate, grate bars, mal- 
leable, No. 1 busheling, rerolling rails 
and car wheels have been advanced. 


Chicago Market Strong 


Chicago, Dec. 16—Iron and _ steel 
scrap is fundamentally strong in the 
Chicago market with cast grades 
especially in demand. There seems to 
be a shortage of this material in the 
face of heavy demand from foundries, 
which are seeking to increase their 
proportion of scrap in view of the 
shortage of pig iron. Foundries in 
outside centers are able to bid higher 
for supplies in their own towns 
than dealers in Chicago can pay and 
this has reduced the tonnage coming 
from outside sources. Some buying 
of busheling during the past few 
days has given that material a little 
boost, while most rolling mill grades 
have been weak. A feature of the 
present situation of much interest to 
sellers and consumers of scrap is the 
recent order directing that all gon- 
dolas be used only for the transpor- 
tation of coal during the next two 
weeks. This is expected to shorten 
the car supply for heavy scrap, as it 
will be necessary to use box cars 
largely, which increases the cost of 
loading and unloading. The Southern 
has issued a list offering 1900 tons 
of scrap, the Santa Fe 1530 tons, the 
Northern Pacific 750 tons, the Monon 
570 tons and the Chicago Great Wes- 
tern 350 tons. 


Foundry Scrap Heads Market 


Cincinnati, Dec. 15.—Foundry scrap 
continues strong and prices show an 
advancing tendency. There has been 
some good buying of No. 1 cast with 


heavy inquiries still pending. Steel 
mill scrap is quotably higher, but 
the market is not firm. There has 


been a noticeable falling off in de- 
mand due to the fact that many mills 
have been forced to close completely 


on account of coal scarcity. There 
has been an accumulation of yard 
stocks. 


St. Louis Prices Advanced 


Dec. 13.—Considerable 
the future of the 
scrap market exists among consumers, 
but dealers believe prices will advance 
still further. This opinion is based 
on settlement of the coal strike and 
a great demand for finished and semi- 
finished materials. He&vy melting and 
shoveling steel, railroad wrought, cast 
and stove plate have been advanced. 
Scarcity and expensiveness of pig iron 
is a strong argument in favor of 
higher values. Most of the foundries 
were able to continue work while the 
coal strike was in effect, but those 


St. Louis, 
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which closed or slowed down are 
making arrangements to resume. Cast 
and foundry grades are urgently 


wanted, and are scarce. There is also 
an excellent demand for steel. With- 
in the past month two local dealers 
sold 10,000 tons of heavy melting, and 


10,000 tons of shoveling at $19 and 
$10, respectively. Little of this ma- 
terial has been covered on, it is 
understood, and now heavy melting 


is quoted at $22.50 to $23 and shovel- 
ing at $21.50 to $22. Offerings from 
all sources are light. The 2300 tons 
offered by the Wabash railroad last 
week brought highest prices, and the 
same was true of the smaller lists put 
out by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the St. Louis Terminal Railway 
association. Rerolling rails are 
strong and scarce. Rolling mill grades 
are fairly plentiful, but in ‘good de- 
mand and steady. 


Southern Market Firm 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 16.—Several 
grades of scrap are in demand and 


this has served to strengthen’ the 
southern market. Representatives of 
dealers in the larger scrap centers re- 
cently visited this district and it is 
understood more material will be 
shipped to some of these centers. 
Dealers here are unable to supply 


all demands for cast scrap as prompt- 


ly as desired.. Heavy melting steel 
consumers are not purchasing en- 
tirely through dealers. Some plants 


are using scrap again to offset cost of 
pig iron. Quotations for scrap iron 
and steel were not advanced during 
the past week. 
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Sheet Outlook Better 


Coal Settlement is Helping Operations—Scarcity of Material is 
Extreme—Sales at $9 to $13 Advance 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 15.—Settlement of 
the coal miners’ strike, although not 
reflected as yet in any very general 
resumption of sheet plants, recently 
closed down because of the fuel short- 
age, has made the outlook for larger 


mill operations immeasurably better 
than a week ago. Several of the 
manufacturers are located close to 


coal mines and in some instances own 
them, and the return of the coal min- 
ers to work relieves the situation at 
these milis. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. which had only 72 per 
cent of its sheet mills in operation a 
week ago, expects before this week 
is out to materially increase its active 
capacity, and some of the independent 
companies in the Wheeling-Steuben- 
ville district already have resumed 
operations after a shut-down, due to 


the lack of fuel. No let-up is noted 
in the demand for sheets and sales 
at substantially more than the base 


prices readily could be made if mak- 
ers were disposed to accept the bids 
being made by buyers. So little ton- 
nage is in stock, however, and with 
old orders further backed up by the 
recent loss of production, new de- 
mands even from regular customers 
are not getting much attention. Some 
of the independent companies in the 


Rail Tonnage is Divided 


New York, Dec. 16—The New 
York Central railroad has allocated 
among various mills 150,000 tons of 


rails for 1920 delivery, conditional on 


the return of the road to its own- 
ers. Western railroads with offices 
in New York have placed approxi- 


mately the same tonnage on the same 
condition. 


Eastern Roads Seek 192,000 Tons 

Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—Owing to a 
lack of assurance when the railroads 
will be returned to their owners, all 
plans for rail purchases in this dis- 
trict have been temporarily halted. 
The Reading railroad is inquiring for 
25,000 tons of rails, including 12,000 
for the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. The Baltimore & Ohio is in- 
quiring for 65,000 tons, the Virginian 
16,000 and the Norfolk & Western 
26,000. Unless the roads are returned 
the recent distribution of orders by 
the Pennsylvania railroad will be can- 
celed. It is not known what the 
administration plans are for purchas- 
ing rails in case the roads are not 
returned. 


Railroads Are Willing 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—Track mate- 
rial of all sorts still is in moderate 
demand, although several of the larger 
railroads of the country are under- 
stood to be anxious to get a place 
on the books of the makers of stand- 
ard rails for their probable require- 


ments upon their return to private 
management. Belief that the railroads 
will go back to old management on 
Jan. 1 is not so confidently held as was 
the case _ recently. Few demands 
are coming out for standard spikes 
and small ones are not being quoted 
for quite so freely probably because 
of the interruption to coal mining 
and development work by the miners’ 
strike. 
Rail Tonnage Nearly Covered 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Contracting for 
standard steel rails by western rail- 
roads has been practically completed, 
with about 400,000 tons involved. A 
survey of the field indicates that this 
covers practically the entire needs of 
western railroads during 1920, except 
for small emergency lots. These con- 
tracts are completed with the excep- 
tion of final signature, which awaits 
the return of the roads to their own- 
ers. Carbuilding is slack and prac- 
tically no inquiry for this department 
South African rail- 


is now current. 
ways have inquired for 100 steel un- 
derframes and 100 sets of trucks, 
which will involve about 1800 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars, but no 
axles. 

What is claimed to be the largest 


drydock in the world was dedicated 
at the Puget sound navy yard, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., Dec. 16. 


recent past have taken some business 
in galvanized as high as 6.50c, base, 
in blue annealed at 4.00c, base, and in 
black at 5.00c, base. 


Eastern Makers Advance Price 


Philadelphia, Dec, 16.—The leading 
eastern maker of blue annealed sheets 


has advanced its base price to 4.05c, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 10. An _ eastern 
plate maker who has been rolling 
sheet gages now has a minimum 
of 4.00c, Pittsburgh. No. 10 blue 
annealed sheet demand is_ greater 
than the mills can take. Western 
makers are not taking business here. 
Not Even Wasters Available 
Youngstown, O., Dec. 16.—While 
sheet production has been slowed 
down here by the coal shortage still 
this has had little to do in the way 
of tightening up on available ton- 
nages A sheet shortage prevailed 
here long before the fuel scarcity 
was felt. The _ situation now has 
reached a point where not even 
wasters are to be had. Every sheet 


maker in this district either is booked 
until the end of March or on ac- 
count of the uncertain conditions, 
does not tare to entertain further 
business. This has had a _ tendency 
to create a strong demand for all 
grades and has pushed prices to a 
point where the market is difficult 
to define. A few hundred tons of 
black resale sheets changed hands 
recently at between 6.00c and 8.00c. 
Buyers without question will pay 
most any price in order to get ship- 
ments, so that the market today, as 
far as valley mills are concerned, is 
nominal. Future extension at the 
DeForest plant of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., Niles, O., will include 
eight modern sheet mills, which it is 
expected, will roll as much tonnage 
as now obtained from the 10 mills. 
Present plans call for an early start 
on the new addition. 


Strip Bookings Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—Makers of 
strip steel, both hot and cold rolled, 
are committed practically through the 
first quarter of 1920,, and while there 


have been no announcements of with- 
drawals from the market for this 
period, it is doubtful if any of the 
manufacturers in this district can 
take on any additional tonnage. No 
orders for delivery beyond the first 
quarter are being taken and most 


makers are allotting tonnages for that 
period, allowing buyers to enter only 
the same tonnages as were placed for 


the present quarter. Demand for hot- 
rolled steel is especially heavy, due to 
the fact that some makers of cold- 
rolled strip steel buy hot rolled for 
cold rolling. Base prices of 3.50c, 
Pittsburgh, for hot-rolled, and 6.00c 
for cold rolled steel are being gen- 
erally observed by makers, 
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Bar Market is Strong 


Leading Makers of Soft Steel Product Sold Up Three to Six 
Months—More 3.50c Orders Taken—Bar Iron Again Rises 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Bar mills, those 
producing soft steel, hard steel and 
bar iron, practically all are out of the 
market, some being sold through for 
entire first half and others having 
up to three months’ business on their 
books. The situation is tightest in 
soft steel, the leading independent 
having nothing to offer until the mid- 
dle of 1920, while the largest interest 
practically is in the same situation. 
All mills producing bar iron and hard 
steel bars are idle at present, lack- 
ing coal, and probably cannot resume 
until the final week in December or 
the first week in January. Consider- 
able inquiry is being entertained for 
each of these products, but even when 
specifications accompany the inquiry, 
makers are unable to entertain them. 
In the absence of trading, prices 
mean little, but nothing has been 
quoted on soft steel bars higher than 
2.62c, Chicago mill. 

On bar iron an unusually large in- 
quiry is coming out and considerable 
tonnage is being booked. There is 
every appearance that iron mills are 
coming into their own and may en- 
joy a normal business after 18 months 
of starvation. The minimum quota- 
tion is 2.87c, Chicago mill. 


Want No New Business 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16—Leading mak- 
ers are booked to such an extent that 
orders have gone forth to take no 
business except that involved in exist- 
ing contracts, and this applies espe- 
cially to stel bars which now are al- 
most impossible to place. Some steel 
bar business for first and second 
quarters has been booked at 3.75c, 
Pittsburgh, and some export sales 
have been made at 4c, Pittsburgh. 
Many thousand tons are being turned 
away daily. The minimum on iron 
bars is 3c, Pittsburgh, but the usual 
asking price is 3.50c and 3.75c¢ is 
asked in some cases for shipment out 
of stock. 


Shortage Brings Advance 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16—In the lack 
of any improvemcnt in the merchant 
steel bar supply situation, the short- 
age of cold-finished steel bars, espe- 
cially in the smaller sizes and in 
screw stock, remains extremely acute. 
While most makers are holding at 
the old base of 3.60c for carloads, it 
is reported that one maker recently 
has offered to take business for ship- 
ment in 10 days on a base of 3.85c, 
while others are stated to be quoting 
4.00c or more against new business. 
Demands still are heavy and insistent 
and buyers are not balking at premi- 
ums in their desire to secure sup- 
plies. 


Most Makers Quote 3.50c, Base 


York, Dec. 15.—While some 
in common iron bars con- 
to be booked at 3.25c, Pitts- 
Pittsburgh, the 


New 
business 
tinues 
burgh, and even 3.00c, 


makers in nearly all cases are obtain- 
ing 3.50c, Pittsburgh. In fact, any- 
thing less than the latter price now 
is exceptional. The market in com- 
mon iron bars, while not as strong 
Statistically as that in steel bars, is 
on a firm basis, so that the makers 
have got away apparently for some 
time to come from the conditions 
that only a month ago “forced them 
to take business at or below cost. 
It now is figured that all of the bar 
iron makers have enough orders on 
their books to keep them occupied 
four to six weeks ahead. Current 
orders are coming from all sorts of 
domestic sources with the exception 
of the railroads. Good orders for ex- 
port are current chiefly from South 
America. These export orders in some 
cases involve up to 300 tons each. 

Recently, the bar iron makers asso- 
ciation adopted certain changes in dif- 


ferentials. 3y the new schedule, the 
base price of 3.50c, Pittsburgh, applies 
to common or refined iron, rounds 


inch to 3 inches, 
l-inch thick and 
Rounds, % 


and squares, from %4 
and flats, ™%4-inch to 
up to 6 inches wide. 
and 7/16-inch, také a 4.20c, Pittsburgh, 
rounds and squares, less than 
and flats under %-inch thick, 
xagons, ovals, half ovals, and 
half rounds, 4.50c; and flats wider than 
8 inches, and %-inch thick and heav- 
ier, 3.80c. Double refined iron takes 
an extra of 1 cent. 


base; 
%-inch, 


4.50c; hex 


Prices Still Rising 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16—Another ad- 
vance of $5 a ton has just been an- 
nounced by the leading makers of 
iron bars in this district putting the 
market on a basis of 3.50c for com- 
moh bars and 3.75c for refined. This 
advance puts common bars back to 
the old war industries board base, but 
leaves refined iron about $10 a ton 
below the price established by that 
board. The demand for iron bars is 
on an enormous scale, with the Penn- 
sylvania railroad making frequent in- 
quiries for both common and specifica- 
tion iron, while chainmakers also are 
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in the market for supplies. Makers 
also are profiting by the scarcity and 
sold-up condition of soft merchant 
steel-bars and present bookings will 
carry them well into the new year. 
Small rounds in iron bars are quoted 
at 4.00c and this base also is quoted 
on iron bands. Makers of merchant 
steel bars have at least two months’ 
business in sight while the Carnegie 
Steel Co. is reported to be sold up 
over the first half of next year. The 
latter company is holding to the old 
March 21 base of 2.35c, Pittsburgh, 
but it is doubtful if more than one 
or two independent makers would 
consider a price of less than 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, while on prompt tonnages 
buyers have offered 3.00c or more, 
Pittsburgh. With the settlement of 
the coal strike it is believed that 
within the next few weeks mill oper- 
ations will be on a heavier scale and 


that shipments. against accumulated 
business will be freer than they are 
now. Demand for concrete _ rein- 


forcing bars is heavy and makers of 
rerolled bars of this sort serving this 


district are not quoting less than 
3.00c and some business actually has 
taken place at 3.25c and even higher. 
Pookings of both these and new 
steel reinforcing bars are heavy. 
Makers Turn Down Inquiry 
Chicago Dec. 16—Demand for 
bolts and nuts is immense and all 
makers are turning down much of 
the inquiry which reaches them. The 
business thus turned away in some 
instances reaches millions of pieces, 
but it is utterly impossible for mills 
to care for the total offered. Fuel 
shortage has caused much loss of 
time. 


Premiums of $6 to $9 a Ton 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16—While the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and some of the 
independent companies still are quot- 


ing hoops and bands at the old base 
of 3.05c, Pittsburgh, no tonnayes of 
either are available for early ship- 
ment at this figure for all makers are 
heavily committed and production still 
is. considerably below normal. As a 
matter of fact, those makers who 
have any prompt tonnage for sale 
are having no trouble in making sales 
at 3.30c, base Pittsburgh, and some 
sales are reported as high as 3.50c 
or from $6 to $9 per ton over the 
old base. 


English Ferro is Offered 


York, Dec. 15.—An 
of English ferromanganese las been 
authorized by his British principal, 
to offer ferromanganese for second 
quarter delivery at $120, cif. Balti- 
more. This authorization is limited to 
1000 tons. So far, no business has 
resulted, due to the fact that there 
is no active inquiry at this time. In 
fact, no business of any moment in 


New importer 


the ferromanganese market has been 
reported in this district during the 
pest week. The price on domestic 


metal continues $120, delivered. 
In spiegeleisen, the market also has 
been inactive during the past week, 


and while there is a fair amount of 


inquiry out, there is no hurry about 
closing. Small business has been 
done at as high as $41.25, furnace, for 


20 per cent spiegeleisen, but this figure 
is exceptional, and the general market 
on sizable lots, on the basis of what 
has been done, may be quoted at $40, 
furnace, for 20 per cent. Included in 
the business of the past week is one 
lot of 250 tons of spiegeleisen for ex- 
port. 


Ferrosilicon Prices Soft 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—Efforts of pro- 
ducers of 50 per cent ferrosilicon to 
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establish higher prices have failed 
and while $85, furnace, freight allowed, 
has been done on one or two small 
tonnages, the largest sale lately report- 
ed here, one involving about 700 
tons, carried a price of below $80. I 


has been the experience of sellers 
who have quoted more than $80 on 
this material that the order has not 


followed. Bessemer ferrosificon also 
is extremely slow of sale and as far 
as this market is concerned the base 
of $59.50, furnace, is merely a quota- 
tion. Much tonnage remains on the 
furnace yards under contract, but ship- 
ping instructions are few and hard 
to obtain, though the present quota- 
tion is about $5 per ton above the 
basis of the contracts. 

Domestic makers of ferromangan- 
ese still are holding at $120, furnace, 
freight allowed, for 80 per cent mate- 
rial and are gétting a fair number 
of small orders, mostly for prompt 
delivery. Sale of 1000 tons of Eng- 


lish ferromanganese running 76 to 
80 per cent at $110, c.if. Baltimore, 
made here about 10 days ago, still 
waits word of the maker that ship- 
ments can be made. Fairly good de- 
mand is noted for spiegeleisen, but 
sales are neither large nor numerous. 


One eastern maker is quoting small 
tonnages at $37, furnace, lots of 100 
tons or more, at $38, for prompt ship- 
ment, and $40, furnace, for first quar- 
ter shipments. 


Ferro Selling Well 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Ferromanganese 
is in fair demand, with recent sales be- 
ing made in 300 to 400 tons lots at 
$120 per ton, furnace, freight allowed. 
This price is higher than the quoted 
figure on imported English ferro, but 
material moves readily at that figure. 


English Ferro is Sold 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—An importer 
after selling considerable English 
ferromanganese for second quarter at 
$110 tidewater has withdrawn. An- 


other is offering material for this posi- 


tion at $120 tidewater but has only 
1000 tons to sell. He has made no 
sales as yet. Domestic makers con- 
tinue to ask $120 delivered. The 


speigeleisen minimum now is reported 
as $40 furnace. 


Tin Plate Mills 
Planning WHarly Resumption—Black 
Plates Eagerly Sought 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 18.—While a num- 
ber of tin plate mills, recently shut 
down because of the fuel scarcity, are 
making plans to resume at an early 
date now that the coal strike is over, 
doubt is expressed that the fuel sit- 


uation will be normal until after the 
first of the year. An acute shortage 
of early tonnages still exists and 
makers still are besieged with in- 
quiries, few of which they are able 
to do anything with. Demand for 


black plate is extremely urgent as 
the margin between it and fully fin- 
ishd tin plate is so great that few mak- 
ers now are inclined to sell much black 
plate, preferring to take advantage 
of the extra profit there is in the 
fully finished material. Buyers are 
offering considerably more than $7 
Pittsburgh, for standard tin plate. 
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in Demand 


100,000 Tons Booked at Chicago—Pittsburgh Figures on 65,000 
Tons—Tonnage Up in East—Sell at 3.00c and Ask 3.25c 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16—Makers of 
plates are besieged with inquiries from 
the builders of tanks, who are so 
anxious to be covered against imme- 
diate and 1920 requirements that they 


have paid premiums of from $2 to 
> . . 

$7 per ton. Some large _ ship-plate 
requirements lately have loomed up, 


and one maker here reports inquiries 
over a period of two days for ap- 
proximately 65,000 tons of ship steel. 
The navy department is seeking 10,000 
tons of plates and 4000 tons of shapes 
for cruisers Nos. 5 and 6, while the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. wants 
10,000 tons of plates and 6000 tons of 
shapes. The Morse Shipbuilding Co. 
is reported in the market for the 
steel for two 15,000-ton steamers, 
which it recently was awarded, and 
among the other inquiries was one 
for 4000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars for export. Sale of 2000 tons 
of tank plates for shipment over the 
first half of 1920 is noted by a val 
ley maker at 2.75c, Pittsburgh, and 
1600 tons by a Pittsburgh district 
maker at 3.00c. The Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. is reported to be 
sold four months ahead on plates 
and to be quoting 2.75c, Coatesville, 


on western shipments. So heavily 
booked are all makers that 2.65c, 
base, Pittsburgh, now is a minimum 
quotation, and that price is being 
declined by some whose costs are 
high. 

Quoting Up to 3.25c 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—After secur- 


ing considerable plate tonnage at 3.00c 
Pittsburgh, one eastern plate maker 
now is asking 3.25c. Those eastern 
mills which are able to make deliveries 
under three to six months are asking 
3.00c Pittsburgh and this figure is be 
ing quoted on some big ship tonnages 


The mills asking less, have only de 
ferred deliveries to offer. One maker 
who last named 2.75c Pittsburgh has 


enough tonnage to keep his plant busy 
all of 1920 and some other makers are 
situated similarly. The Central Iron 
and Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., which 
was shut down because of the coal 
strike has lighted three open-hearth 
furnaces. Among orders placed the 
past week were 1000 tons of plates for 
Belgium locomotives. 
Renew Ship Inquiry 

Chicago, Dec. 16.—Inquiry for steel 
plates is strong, and the large pro- 
ducing capacity in the West probably 


will be entirely filled if the present 
rate of buying continues. Within the 
past week the leading interest has 
booked 75,000 tons of material for 
ships to be built in Pacific coast 
yards, while other producers have 
taken about 25,000 tons additional. 


About two-thirds of this material is 
plates, and the remainder shapes and 


bars. The demand for plates for 
tanks and tank cars for storing and 
transporting oil continues to bring 
considerable business to the _ mills. 


The Sinclair: Refining Co. has placed 


> . 
at 2.92c, 


tons tor two tanks at East Chi- 
cago with the American Bridge Co 
rhe leading interest has booked about 
15,000 tons, ] ior car 
repair purposes steady 
‘ Chicago 


416 


most 


1 


y plates, 
] lates art 


Price Limit 
Is Lacking in Nails—S000 Kegs Sold 
at 4.50c 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—Little or no 
improvement is observed in the 
tion of makers of wire and wire prod- 


posi- 


ucts in the matter of their ability to 
accept business and prices still show 
a strongly upward tendency as a re- 
sult of the efforts of buyers to secure 
supplies to carry them along. A 
sale is noted of 5000 kegs of nails 
it 4.50c, base Pittsburgh, for first 
quarter delivery, while in small lots 


} 


for immediate shipment buyers know 


no price limits in their desire to 
secure supplies. While the American 
Steel & Wire Co. has made no change 
in its prices, still holding to 3.25c, 
base, for nails and 3.00c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for plain wire, this company 
is out of the market as far as new 
business is cuncerned and its quo- 
tations have found no recent basis in 
sales. Sales of plain wire recently 
have been made at 3.50c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, while as much as 4.00c, has 
been obtained for coated nails. Sell- 
ers’ price views not only are in- 
fluenced by the attitude of buyers as 
to price limits but also by the fact 
that wire rods have moved up sharply 
rver the old base price of $52, now 
being salable at anywhere from $63 
to $67 and in some cases even more 
for soft steel. 
Mills Take no Orders 

Chicago, Dec. 16—Wire and nail 
mills in the West continue their 


policy of accepting no further orders 
until the situation clears. They are 
loaded with business and unable to 
operate at full capacity and the wis- 
dom of taking on further obligations 


is doubted. The shortage of wire 
and nails is becoming more acute, 
and consumers are using every effort 
to obtain shipments, while mills are 
spreading their shipments over as 
much territory as possible to serve 


all users. 


Com pletes Furnace 


The Worth Steel Co., Claymont, 
Del., has completed a fourth open- 
hearth furnace of 100 tons capacity, 
which is expected to be ready to be 


lighted next month. The new furnace 
will give the Worth Steel Co. a total 
of four open-hearth furnaces, each of 
100 tons capacity. It is expected that 


two or three more open-hearth fur- 
naces will be built during 1920. The 
company also has commenced pre- 


paring foundations for a second plate 
mill, 
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Awards More Num erous 


Week's Record of Structural Contracts Include Many Good-Sized 
Tonnages—November Total Announced as 124,200 Tons 


New York, Dec. 16—A _ reduction 
of 8.50 per cent in structural lettings 
for November is shown by the regu- 
lar monthly statement of the Bridge 
Builders and Structural society, just 
issued. The tonnage let in Novem- 
ber amounted to 124,200, or 69 per 
cent of capacity, as compared with 
139,500, or 77.50 per cent of capacity, 
let in October. Following is a com- 
parative statement of monthly book- 
ings reported by the Bridge Builders’ 
society: 


Approxi- « 
mate 
Month Per cent tonnage 
Ph DP. « cssbeesasenes 69 124,200 
EEE «se S ccc eb ccccevesecees 77% 39,500 
PE cased¥ondsvesee¢ece 78% 141,000 
EE “eoneos teccocepececseece 78% 141,000 
ht) the ceaecekeeenes dees’ 74 133,200 
Vuh cabe@e beecerccnetesous 65 177,000 
nn: wid daa 0 eSnbe es eseuine 49 88,200 
DD: esa bees cotasaseveseéae 24% 48,100 
Dt: teitebtmed aeegehehete a 1i% 32,300 
DE” “wocdbccecerecscosecs 12% 22,500 
Tt: <snied seb 6dea06600000 12 21,600 
eee, BGA scoccccceveces 29 52,270 
i sid ced chp tecotes ee 27 48,700 
DT sotuadeduospseenseeces 43 77,400 
DE « Racvoct cblicsneseceds 60 108,000 
PL. << didese 6 eee 60qeenees 57 102,000 
DS -danehdceneuws cane vkeecee 116% 109,700 
MT «¢neeeeee0ebes as 664 bee 56 100,800 
BEN) gael 6 edad bb0bbS 646 bCKEC 0 60 108,000 
nn  Wedwe oceania cedveceusecs 64 115,200 
DD. :paegedeseveceaveosestec 47 84,600 
DEE” a6 0.cc ob cedeseceecece 55 99,900 
SEE “Nhe co sews owescsvovese 53 95,400 
eee. BEES secectecocevese 121 205,200 
Dt). shcebhecndnteudes<ds 77 138,600 
CEE gweeccdoccteocteatecse 61% 110,700 
PEEEEED -  cccceccsecocscccces 29 52,200 
PS. puveorctdccassegees ces 38 68,400 
thse beenetenendeees.aeees 41% 74,700 
tt <tsecakidsibneedbohenee 47% 85,500 
ee Ry SL er es 56% 102,000 
nh hie oudewda oe dadate ne 61 110,000 
Dy. ¢ 20 aman aeyh sacs sds 0e 68 122,000 
Pt) “a dednagbide tteueceé 59 106,000 
Pt? “rene weednesGededdaadve 61% 119,000 
eee, BERS .cccccecctccse 86 148,000 
DEE 6.06 Caeas dad encecease 78 134,000 
sve ckswabkdedsseseéees 77 133,500 
EE" <weeceeSeeniet oseece 52% 99,400 
DEE, Sbcnodbeeesntlcecacoce 64 112,600 
MT Ges 00 c0ua cdeséscdsoccdes 47% £3,600 
rn 2. duldwahescidsdbuceodeade 58 100,000 
a ee eee 80 137,000 
Structural bookings during the past 
week exceeded inquiries. The larger 
awards included 2000 tons for a 
power house at Johnstown, Pa., 1500 
tons for the International Tailoring 
Co. building, New York, and 1000 
tons for the Park National bank, 
New York. Two lots of 875 tons 
for the Museum of Art, Philadelphia, 


and the store addition of A. I. Namm 
& Co., Brooklyn, also were awarded. 
Formal announcement was made of 
the award of 2300 tons for a loft 
building for Benjamin Hass, New 
York, and 1800 tons for a telephone 
exchange on Thirtieth street, New 
York. One eastern shape mill has 
recently advanced its minimum price 
from 2.45c, Pittsburgh, to  2.50c. 
Minimum shape prices in the East 
now range 2.50c to 2.55c, Pittsburgh. 


Takes 1920 Business at 2.55c 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—The mini- 


mum price on structural shapes for 
eastern mills is now 2.55c, Pittsburgh. 
At the same time there seems to be 
little disposition to press for more. 


One mill is taking some first quarter 
business at this 


level. The leading 


eastern maker has closed some sched- 
ules 10 to 12 weeks ahead, and in 
some cases will make deliveries in 
four to six months. Inquiry is good, 
but not sufficient to swamp mills. 


Falling Behind in Deliveries 


16.—Shape mills in 
this district have become so heavily 
committed as a result of the large 
and urgent demands of the past 
couple of months that the interrup- 
tion to operations occasioned by the 
coal shortage has caused most of 
them to fall behind in their deliveries 
and mill quotations carry no guaran- 
tees as to delivery dates. Piling up 
of orders for small shapes has been 
particularly heavy, due to a desire 
upon the part of users to be pro- 
tected by contracts. The big accu- 
mulation of merchant bar orders, not 
to mention the extra labor required, 
has directed more bar mill capacity 
on bars than on small angles, beams 
and channels. Most of the structural 
contracts recently let have been ex- 
tensions involving small tonnages and 
early delivery. Such jobs pay a higher 
price than the larger projects and 
because of this fact fabricating inter- 
ests, unable to secure quick shipments 
from mill, have sought supplies from 
warehouses and paid the usual pre- 
miunis of $10 to $15 per ton. While 
the Carnegie Steel Co. still is quoting 
and taking business at the old March 
21, base of 2.45c for beams, some of 
the independents are booking as high 
as 2.60c, base, Pittsburgh. No im- 
portant structural awards have been 
placed in this market in the past week, 
although a number of promising in- 
quiries have come out. Tank builders 
are heavy buyers. 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 


West Takes Large Tonnage 


Chicago, Dec. 16—Demand for 
structural shapes is improving and 
many contracts are being closed, 


some involving fairly large tonnages. 
The largest project is an addition to 


the Arthur Letts building at Los 
Angeles, involving 3000 tons. The 
mills are somewhat short on deliv- 
eries of structural material, in com- 
mon with other forms of steel, but 
so far fabricators have not suffered 
from this fact. Plain material con- 


tinues to be quoted at 2.72c, Chicago 


mill. No award has been made on 
15,000 tons for the Chicago Union 
station on which bids are in. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Biltmore Country club, near Rye, 


Building for 
N. Y., 1200 tons, let to Heddon Iron Construction Co 
Factory for General Leather Co. in Denmark, 700 


tons; let to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 


Factory for Duretex Mfg. (Co., 300 tons; let to 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 
Addition to Arthur Letts building, Los Angeles, 


3000 tons, to Baker Iron Works. 
Paris-Huco bridge over Red river, 
tons, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
Two oll tanks at East Chicago, Ind., for the Sin- 
clair Refining Co., 416 tons, to American Bridge Co 
Steel for ore cars for the Alaska Juneau Gold Min- 
ing Co., 269 tons, to independent shop. 
Theater building at Okmulgee, Okla, 230 
Tilinois Steel Bridge Co. 
Structural steel for 


Hugo, Okla., 850 


tons, to 


warehouse at Alton, IIL, for 
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the Laclede Steel Co., 276 tons, to Decatur Bridge 
Co 


Portage Park theater at Milwaukee and Cuyler 
avenues, Chicago, 186 tons, to Federal Bridge Co. 
Boiler house for No. 5 shaft, Isle Royal mine, 


Calumet & Hecla Mining 


Bridge Co. 


Mich., for the 
to American 


Houghton, 
Co., 125 tons, 


Awarded for Intenational Tailoring Co., New York 
city, 1500 tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 
Loft building for Benjamin Hass, New Yo.k city, 


2300 tons, formal announcement of award to Levering 
& Gerrigues 


Power house for Penn Se-vice Corp., Johnstown, Pa 


2000 tons; to American Bridge Co. 

Store addition for A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, 
875 tons; to Bethlehem Construction Co. 

Telephone exchange on East Thirtieth street, New 
York city, 1800 tons, fomal announcement of award 
to Hay Foundry & lon Works. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, Huntingtor 


to American Bridge Co 


Addition to 
Pa., 300 tons, 


Factory addition fo" Penn Rubber Co., Jeannette 
Pa., 600 tons; to independent 

Building for Park National bank, New York city, 
1000 tons; to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

Telephone exchange in Bronx, New York city, 270 
tons; to Hinkle Iron Co 

Apartment hotel, in Philadelphia, 650 tons; to 
American Bridge Co 


Museum of art, Philadelphia, 875 tons; to the 


American Bridge Co. 


tuilding for Farr, Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., 300 
tons; to American B idge Co. 
Plant Franklin Mfg. Co., 


addition for H. H 
: ¥ 


Syracuse, N. 300 tons to American Bridge Co 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Addition to Hamilton club, Chicago, 600 tons, bids 
asked 

Plant extension for Feurstein Ice (Co., Nofolh 
Va., 1400 tons indefinitely postponed 


Slow Riiicn 


In Mill Pipe Production Is Shown 
Heavy Orders in Market 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16—While the out- 


look for larger operations by the 
pipe mills is brighter as a result of 
the settlement of the coal strike and 


the easing up in the supply situation, 
little actual increase yet has come 
about at the various plants in this, 
the Wheeling and the valley districts. 
The National Tube Co. continues to 
concentrate mill activities in the prod- 
ucts where the orders are heaviest 
and the indications are that not only 
this company, but all others will op- 
erate on a rather restricted scale until 
the turn of the year. A large number 
of men who were out on strike at the 
Riverside works of the National Tube 


Co. at Benwood, W. Va., have re- 
turned and the company now has two 
pipe furnaces in operation at this 
plant at which was located a fairly 
large stock of coal. It is expected 
that the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., shortly will re- 


sume operations as the men who have 
been out at this plant recently voted 
to resume work and call off the 
strike. Jobbers’ stocks have become 
so thoroughly depleted by the de- 
mands of the past few months that 
in the lack of new production buyers 
in need of early tonnages find it ex- 
tremely difficult to place them. In- 
quiries involving a large amount of 
line pipe are on the market and some 
heavy tonnages of oil country goods 
are seeking makers. The situation 
in standard pipe also is acute although 
not quite so taut as that in oil coun- 
Bookings in oil country 


try pipe. 
and line pipe run as far ahead as 
Jan. 1, 1921, with some makers, while 


in merchant pipe hardly a manufac- 
turer today has less than three months 


business in sight. 
Private Demand Heavy 
New York, Dec. 15.—Bids are to 


be closed tomorrow by the city of 
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Newark, N. J., on approximately 1500 
tons of 24-inch cast iron pipe. No 
other municipal tonnages of conse- 
quence are reported. Private demand 
continues to come in heavy volume. 


Shops Face Good Winter 


Chicago, Dec. 16—Cast iron pipe 
shops are entering the winter in bet- 
ter condition than has been the case 
for many years. Late buying has 
afforded large tonnages at the season 
when buying usually is light. Part 
of this backlog is due to the difficul- 
ties met with during the fall when 
pig iron supplies have been fairly 
scant and fuel has not been as plenty 
as usual. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 
120 tons at Cincinnati. Bids were 
to be opened Dec. 15 at Sandusky, 
O.. on 103 tons and Dec. 16 at To- 
ledo, O., on 1570 tons. Venango, 
Nebr. will take bids Dec. 29 on 80 
tons. No award has been announced 
yet gn the inquiry for 5000 to 7000 
tons on which bids were taken re- 
cently at Elyria, O. 


Steady Operations in South 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 16.—Active 
operations at cast iron pipe plants in 
the southern territory .continue and 
production during the winter will be 
good. Shipment of pipe is being main- 
tained, and new specifications are com- 
ing in. Recent quotations are un- 
changed, though advances are expected 


To Erect Strip Mill 


A universal mill will be erected at 
Bridgeville, Pa. by the Pittsburgh 
Open Hearth Steel Co., recently or- 
ganized. The officials plan to roll 
strip steel for the automobile trade 
and for heavy stamping purposes. 
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Are at $50 


This Figure Now Appears Minimum -Report of Higher Sales 
Slabs Bring $50—Semifinished Market Difficult to Define 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—Prices of prac- 
tically all kinds of semifinished ma 
terial still ‘are headed upward, due 
to the fact that supplies available for 
early delivery are far short of de 
mands. Sales of fair-sized t 
4x4 billets are being made by manu- 
facturers in this district at $45, with 
the usual differentials for sizes 
and below the standard dimensions 
Small sales of slabs are noted at 
$47.50 and also $50. For sheet bars 
either open hearth or bessemer, $5v 
now appears to be the more general 
minimum as about the only tonnages 
becoming available are t 
by some manufacturer wh 
ceived the steel on contrac 
some reason or other is unable to use 
it. In view of the fact that substan- 
tial premiums are 
prompt tonnages of sheets, these manu- 
facturers are unwilling to let the semi- 
finished steel go for any smaller rela- 
ive profit than they could obtain for 


? 
t 
the finished material. Demand for 
wire rods recognizes no price limits 


and while some business has. been 
done at $63, Pittsburgh, for the base 
grade, considerably more tonnage has 
sold at $65 and ‘even $67 has been 
obtained | 


, 
Talk $51 on Sheet Bar 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 16—If mak 
ers in this district were in a position 
to take on any sheet bar tonnages, 
they easily could get $51 or bette 
Fowever, no sheet 


yy some makers. 


t 
bars are avai 











The Nonferrous Metals 














Future 

Straits 

{Copper N. Y.° 

Dec. 10 18.625 54.50 

Dee. 11 , 18.625 53.75 

Dec. 12 . 18.55 52.875 

Dee. 15.... cod ‘ . 18.50 54.00 

Dee. 16... - 18.625 3.875 
*Future shipment from Singapore or London 
+American Smelting & Refining Co.’s pric 


EW YORK, Dec. 16.—The erratic movement of 
the sterling excha market has been a 


prominent factor in the nonferrous meta] mar- 
ket the past week Sterling rates declined steadily 
to about 3.66, where export inquiries began to taper 
off Down to $3.70 export inquiry was brisk and a 
heavy volume of business was transacted with G eat 
Britair und the continent in zine Japan bought 
about 5000 tons of copper last week for first quarter 
delivery, while Germany and France also bought further 
tonnages Foreign demand for lead continued and 
sales were made of bonded lead at prices about 
6.50¢, New York. The tin market, on the other 


hand, moved from day to day in accordance with the 
drop in exchange. Changes of le to 142c a pound pe 
day in the price of tin have not been unusual and 
have been due almost wholly to sharp changes in ex 
change rates 

The copper market was steady during the week at 


around 18.50¢ for lectrolytic for first quarter de- 
livery Some sales were made as high as 18.624 
nd some s low as 18.27 Deale’s continued to 


find it difficult to obtain coppe due to the pro 
ducers’ policy of doing business only with consumers 
Dealers have been he'ding crucible copper at high 
prices, asking 18 50c¢ for this material in less than 
carload lots, which has meant that casting copper 


tLead Z Spo 
New York St. Louis Alur \ 
basis bas 5 ! r 
6.90 8.50 ”) " | 0 
6.90 8 45 52 OV) 75 42.00 
6.90 8.975 " ” 
7.00 8 375 ‘ 
7.00 8.97 ) 42 
makers could not compete with electrolyt opper 
any extent at present 
The zit mark slur s , ‘ x 
rates deopped to $3.1 und) oprir ‘ fr 
R.50¢e to 8.25¢ } s LA ba At } _ 
price domestic galv $ bass n , 
creased nterest High 1 ) 
2.12%4ec delivered 
The tin market has been extremely ir P S te 
tin beth for spot and futur j ries was |} ia 
54.2% Te Y By Dec 12 it was \ il 
52.7 owl! to declining excl P s t 
D 15 n advance of £6 at Lond la \ 
of 4 points in exchangt T ] mar 
S4e to 54.25 Der ! is | t I 
makers and other consumers ha , se] : 
becaus uf the oal strik und Is } Ww e + 
recent heavy hipr ts from mulated 
the port of New York 
The American Smelting & Refining ( followed 
lead price advance of Dec. 5 th anoth ! 
as of D 12. this time the ris nount ing 
a ton and bringing the price to 7 N York @.7 
East St Louls Sales were made th outs de 
market at 7.25¢ New York, 6.95¢c East St. Lou 
Antimony was stronger at 9.75¢ for spot, duty 


paid, New York 


it Mahoning valley mills Chis last 
week several offers of $50 were mak 


ing the rounds but no saies were 
made so far as can be learned. Some 


spot business recently was done at 
$57 n a nearby district according to 
a dealer here All makers of sheet 


bars here, however, are out of the 
for first quarter and refuse 
tc consider any business beyond that 
period until they determine where 
their costs stand and until they work 
off considerable business which accu- 
- | ‘ | les +1 


ed ‘ to the recent labor 


ubles and coal sl 


tro hortage 
Sell Slabs at $50 
Cleveland, Dec 16 Strength con 
un to characterize the market on 
emifinished material and sellers are 
ble to obtain high prices if they are 
d to k ther This makes the 
tuation lacking in price uniformity 
1! a considerable range is repre- 
ted 1 going business. However, 
trend is steadily upward. As an 
imple of this condition, a maker 
this territory sold a tonnage of 
] 1 the week at $50, Youngs 
‘ v1 arinel " at t} ar interes cf accepted 
$42, Youngstown, on 1000 tons of 
ll billets. No sheet bars are be- 
ffered and there seems little 
doubt but that they would bring 
Ns ¢ ( sale 
New York Sheets Up 
New York, Dec. 15 \ leading ware- 
house interest today advanced its 
prices on sheets 25 cents The mar- 
ket on No. 10 blue annealed now is 
} Idine it 5.07¢ to 6.00c: No. 28 
black 25ce to 7.50c, and No. 28 gal- 
d, 7.50c to 9.50c This inter- 
est j ilso to announce shortly an 
advance in machine bolts, which are 
now quoted at a discount of 40 per 
cent on the smaller sizes and 30 
cent on the larger. It is likely 
tl 1 nce will amount to about 5 
ner nt Rivet vill advance. 
No Let-Up in Demand 
Boston, Dec. 15.—The general busi- 
ness quietness expected at this time 
of the vear has not been noticed in 
warchous¢ business Demand for 
sheets especially has been so great 
that some concerns have completely 
exhausted their’ stocks of certain 


smaller ware- 
houses in Boston have made price 


lines. Some of the 


increase above the schedule adopted 
hs: the larcer nter ‘ 
) c iaATROCT LteTrTests 


Stocks Low; Supplies Limited 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—Warehouses 
here are having great difficulty in 
replenishing stocks, which are very 
w and incomplete Prices asked 
vary, but the market here may be 
quoted about as follows on material 
out of stock: No. 10 blue annealed 
heets, 5.00c to $5.25c; No. 28, black. 
6.50c: No. 28 galvanized, 7.50c; steel 
bars, 3.60c: iron bars, 4.00c; plates, 
3.60c; shapes, 3.70c 


























utting Down on Exporters 


Refusal of Mills to Take Foreign Orders Causing Distress in International 
Markets— Dutch Buy Large Tonnage of Rails for Future Delivery 
—135,000 Tons of French Shell Billets Sold 


EW YORK, Dec. 15.—Specu- 
N lation inspired by the advan- 

cing prices is resulting. in 
considerable confusion and no little 
injury to the export trade. Legiti- 
mate exporters are finding it difficult 
to hold foreign customers to firm 
orders so .long as this speculative 
tendency exists. They .are finding it 
extremely difficulty to persuade their 
customers that no iron or steel com- 
modity can be obtained in the pres- 
ent market at the March schedule of 
prices. It is necessary to pay any- 
where from $20 to $40 a ton premium 
and even then it is uncertain whether 
such an offer will bring forth an agree- 
ment from the mill to accept the 
order. The case of No. 28 galvan- 
ized sheets, which bear a base price 
of $5.70, Pittsburgh, may be taken 
as a typical example. The exporters 
declare that it is necessary to pay at 
least $1.50 premium, making the actual 
cost of the sheets $7.20, Pittsburgh. 
Foreign clients are not infrequently 
confused with the quotations they read 
on American material and it is diffi- 
cult to convince them that the quoted 
schedule is not the price at which the 
commodities now are being sold. 

Despite the English orders that are 
now and then placed, a gradual dimi- 
nution of the business is apparent. 
Many quotations offered to English 
colonies are meeting with rejections 
although some business has to be 
placed as a matter of necessity as the 
English mills cannot make the de- 
liveries. The large purchases recently 
made by the Chilean government on 
railroad account included only such 
material as the Chilean railroads were 
compelled to have. Business which 
was possible in South Africa is being 
canceled, and Australia now has an 
embargo on many commodities from 
the United States. To ship goods into 
Australia it is mecessary to have an 
import permit and only such material 
as the country finds essential is be- 
ing granted admission. 

This prohibition of imports is a 
drastic method to check the decline 
in exchange but it was forced upon 
France early. The situation is un- 
doubtedly in part responsible for the 
reported sale of 135,000 tons of French 
steel billets. to an American 
dealer. That transaction was one of 
the largest consummated for some 
time, involving several million dollars. 


shell 


While the French came into posses- 
sion of thesé billets through old war 
contracts they have been held on this 
side of the Atlantic. The specifica- 
tions of the billets are carbon .35, sili- 
con 1.15 to 1.25, manganese .50 to .80, 
phosphorus .03 to .08, maximum sul- 
phur .05. They run in sizes from 3%- 
inch up to 10 or 13 inches. 

The settlement of the coal strike 
holds out a glimmer of hope for the 
exporters although for some weeks it 
is not expected that the mills will be 
ready to receive inquiries. According 
to the word that has been passed 
around the market here the exporters 
must wait until Jan. 15 before any 
promises can be given by the pro- 
ducers. 

The United States Steel Corp. has 
taken an for between 15,000 
and 18,000 tons of steel rails from 
Holland for the Dutch East Indies. 
Deliveries on the confgact, it was said, 
will be started within the next 60 
This order was considered im- 
of the fact that the 
successfully competed 
European mills for the 


order 


days. 
portant in view 
United States 
with several 
contract. 


Some European Business 


dt was reported in equipment circles 


that Belgium is in the market for 
10,000 freight cars. The companies 
are in a good position to take on 
this business, but the question of 


financing any order of this size is 
considered the chief stumbling block 
to its acceptance. 

England has sent in an inquiry for 
2000 tons of billets, but the exporters 
despair of placing the order on ac- 
count of the disparity in exchange. 
England has been purchasing some 
little mattress wire and has been tak- 
ing some choice grades of iron and 
steel scrap. London has been inquir- 
ing for 100 kilometers of portable 
track.’ It is believed that this was 
intended for South Africa, but the 
order was not placed. Italy also is 
said to have inquired for 4000 tons 
of bars and the inquiry is now going 
its rounds of this market. 

South American inquiries call for 
cars, rails, sheets, wire, pipe, bars and 
plates. The volume of these _ in- 
quiries is not nearly so great, it is 
believed, as they might be were we 
prepared to extend the Latin-Amer- 
icans substantial credits. Much of the 
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financing of South American indus- 
tries has been done in London and 
consequently so long as supplies for 
these industries cannot be had in 
England they are purchasing only 
their immediate necessities from the 
United States. The sales to South 
America include plates, pipe, bars 
and hoops, although they are in small 
lots. A sale of 750 tons of bars to 
Argentina was reported by one house. 
The same house said it had received 
orders from Argentina for some 50,- 
000 reels of barbed wire within the 
past two weeks but not all of this 
business has been placed with the 
mills. Brazil is now inquiring for 
some 500 railroad cars, and 10,000 
tons of 70 and 80-pound rails. 
Inquiries from South America pass- 
ing through the general trading houses 
are small and few, probably due to 
the speculative state of the market 
and the specialty training required to 
fill orders. One such house, how- 
ever, acknowledged the receipt of a 
South American inquiry for bars and 


hoops. The tonnage in each case was 
small. Another house reported the 
sale of approximately 700 tons of 
wire to Argentina and Brazil within 
the past two months. 

Some of the exporters are begin- 
ning to complain of the manner in 
which inquiries from South America 


are being received. They ask for odd 
assortments of material and give un- 
usual specifications. In this market 
it is practically impossible to do any 
business on such a basis. A typical 
South American inquiry just received 
asked for 500 tons of channels, 500 
tons of angles, 250 tons of black 
sheets, 600 tons of mild steel plates, 
900 tons of special wire and 18,900 
coils of black varnished wire. 

An inquiry for 1000 tons of bars 
has been received from Japan. A 
similar inquiry has been received 
from China. The lowest quotation 
brought out on this was $3 per 
100 pounds, Pittsburgh, although some 
of the mills asked $3.50. 

An important trading house has 
placed a few orders for a few hun- 
dred boxes each of nails for China 
and Japan. Previous orders placed 
for the same customers have been in 
thousands of kegs. These nails brought 
$5 per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh, but 
there has been an asking of $5.50 
for similar nails for second quarter. 




















ritish Steel Growing Scarcer 


Lack of Billets Forces Suspension of Many Rerolling Mills—Rails Advanced to 
$65.28 — Output of Some Steel Works Reduced 50 Per Cent as 


Railroad Congestion Forces Furnaces to Blow Out 


European Headquarters 
Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
16 Regent St., 8S. W. L, 
London, Dee. 15. 





Rate of Exchange—3.73 





HE § steel scarcity in Great 
Britain is increasing. Some 
structural engineers now have 
nine-tenths of their work held up 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


because of the fact. Semifinished steel vanced 2s 6d ($0.47) Sellers often accept 
from America is greatly missed. only half the tonnage offered. Basic 
Many rerolling works have stopped pig iron is very scarce. Galvanized 
operations for want of billets. Heavy sheets have increased to £39 ($145.47) 


steel rails have been advanced to £17 and orders are generally refused. 


10s ($65.28). Scarcity of railroad Sixty thousand tons of tin plate 
cars has compelled many blast fur- have been ordered by Japan and con- 
naces to blow out or damp down, and tinental buyers are offering heavy 
has reduced output of some steel premiums for supplies. The molders’ 
works 50 per cent. strike is causing great distress through 


Derbyshire pig iron has been ad- unemployment. 
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Birmingham, Eng., De | 
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1G jron continues in strong de- 
mand, although the continuance 

of the molders’ strike has great- 

ly reduced the call for the best grades 
The unsatisfactory quality of fuel 
keeps down the proportion of best 
iron. The deficient output largely is 
due to railroad congestion, and the 
irsufficiency of cars which keeps 
numerous blast furnaces in constant 
danger of stoppage. One of the 
largest Black country concerns has 
at the present time 75 cars distributed 
among different collieries but is un- 
able to get supplies, and will be ob- 
liged to stop operating in a few days. 
Prices generally are unchanged, the 
only exception being No. 1 Cleveland 
iion which has been advanced for 
home and export 3s 6d (70 cents) per 
ton, making the home price 167s 6d 
($33.58) and the export price 172s 6d 
($34.58). This is practically unim- 
portant, as so small a proportion of 
this particular grade is sold. Higher 
prices, however, are expected for pig 
iron when the situation is sufficiently 
settled to enable safe decisions to be 
teken. There have been good sales 
of Northamptonshire and Derbyshire 
foundry iron at recent prices. A 
certain amount of foundry material 
from the north of England is going 
to Scotland, where the molders are 
still at work. An attempt to extend 
the molders’ strike to Scotland has 
failed. The pig iron situation in the 
Fast coast hematite trade is rather 
easier, chiefly because the steelworks 
cannot obtain cars to convey pig iron. 


The stoppage of several important cause of the scarcity of fuel, combined 


steel mills in the north of Englandhas with the molders’ strik« 
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finished steel is enormous, especially 
for joists and girders. 

There is a large amount of unem- 
ployment in the country, nearly 11,000 
registering as unemployed in Sheffield 
last week. 

The galvanized sheet trade is busy, 
but a great deal of work has to be 
refused owing to the inability of 
manufacturers to obtain  transporta-~ 
tion of steel and spelter and delivery 
of the sheets when they are finished. 

The tin plate trade although work- 
ing under boom conditions is 
hampered greatly by railroad con- 
gestion, which deprives mills of the 
necessary material, and makes it im- 
possible to keep the works fully em- 


ployed. A_ special conference held 
ir South Wales made strong repre- 
sentations to the government to se- 
cure an improvement in traffic facil- 
ities. The demand for tin plates is 
enormous, one inquiry alone from 
the salmon packers on the Pacific 


coast of America running into 100,000 
Quotations are steadily ad- 
vancing and are now 46s ($9.22) to 
47s ($9.42) per box. 


boxes. 


There’ is every probability of a 
general advafice in finished steel, 
several manufacturers by personal 
negotiation having put up their prices 
by 10s ($2) to 15s ($3) per ton. 
Buyers who have been hoping for 


supplies either from America or the 
continent have now made up their 
minds that this country can be the 
only possible source of semifinished 
steel for a long time, and they are 
pressing their orders on the market, 
the natural effect being to further 
stimulate the high values. 


I. W. W. Use Dynamite in 
Range Town 


Duluth, Minn. Dec. 16—I. W. 
W. agitators are becoming more active 
in northern Minnesota iron mining 
and lumbering districts, and outrages 
attributed to them are being com- 
mitted. Last night the house of Chief 
of Police Coffey at Ely, Minn., was 
damaged by a dynamite explosion. 
The house was shattered but no mem- 
ber of the family was injured. Win- 
dows of business places in Ely were 
covered with I. W. W. “stickers” 
during the night, and it is assumed 
that the “reds” took that way of 
defying the police authorities who 
were active in maintaining order in 
the town during the recent strike 
of, miners. Federal authorities in all 
mining towns on the ranges are try- 
ing to run down agitators, and as- 
sistance is being given by members 
of the American Legion. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Coal Scarcity Still Affects 
Western Mills 


Chicago, Dec. 15.—Little difference 
in operation of iron and steel mills 
has resulted from the coal strike 
being settled, and the effects of the 
strike are expected to last in some 
degree through the remainder of the 
winter. Small mills which had nv 
reserve of coal and used up everything 
in their yards have no expectation 
of turning a wheel before Dec. 29, 
and then only if shipments started 
now are hurried through to them. 
Most of those in this position be- 
lieve that Jan. 5 will be about as 
early as they can expect to resume. 

Larger consumers like the IIlinois 
Steel Co., and Inland Steel Co., which 
carried a reserve for winter use are 
in better position and can _ resume 
larger operation at once, but during 
the strike they have drawn from 
their reserve of coking coal to sup- 
ply the lack of mill coal, and sup- 
plies now are short. 

Continued operation through the win- 
ter depends largely on whether weather 


conditions allow continuous shipment: 


of coal. No attempt has been made 
up to this time to increase the num- 
ber of furnaces in blast and probably 


this will not be done for another 
week or two, after conditions  be- 
come clearer. 


Mills Planning to Resume 


as Coal Arrives 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 16—An early 
resumption of operating schedules is 
contemplated by steel plant officials 
here with the release of several hun- 
dred cars of coal since Saturday. The 
10 and 20-inch skelp mills and the 8 
and 10-inch continuous bar mills at 
the Brown-Bonnell plant of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., were placed 
in operation Monday. These mills 
have been idle since Sept. 22. Offi- 
cials planned to charge some of the 
open hearths Wednesday. The Bes- 
semer plant has been operating at full 
capacity since Monday morning. 

While considerable coal was shifted 
into the mill yards of the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., early in the 
week still the tonnage was not suffi- 
cient to warrant immediate resumption 
in all departments. By Wednesday, 
it is thought, enough fuel will have 
accumulated to start several sheet and 
blackplate mills and perhaps a few 
open-hearth furnaces. The strip mills 
at this plant have been rolling stead- 


ily. 
The Liberty plant of the Trumbull 
company at Leavittsburg, O., oper- 


ated only partially last week and if in- 
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coming shipments of coal continue at 
the present rate all units at this plant 
will be placed on the active list by 
next Monday. Last week the Brier 
Hill Steel Co. narrowly escaped a 
shutdown but this week finds all de- 
partments in steady operation. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. re- 
ports partial operation but hopes to 
have additional units in action before 
the end of the week. Practically 100 
per cent operation is being maintained 
by the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Unfilled Bookings Increase 


For the sixth consecutive month 
unfilled bookings of the United States 
Steel Corp. on Nov. 30 aggregated 
7,128,330 tons, an increase over the 
preceding month of 655,662 tons. This 
is the biggest gain since July when 
bookings increased 685,806 tons. 


A comparative monthly table fol- 
lows: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage per cent 
Nov. 30, 1919.... 7,128,330 655.6624 10.12+ 
Oct. 31, 1919.... 6,472,668 188.030+-~ 2.90-+- 
Sept. 30, 1919.... 6,284,638 175,535--  2.80+ 
Aug. 31, 1919.... 6,109,103 530,442-4 9.504 
July 31, 1919.... 5,578,661 685,806-+ 14.00-+- 
June 30, 1919.... 4,892,855 610,545+ 10.70+4 
May 31, 1919.... 4,282,310 518,375— 10.80— 
Apr. 30, 1919.... 4,800,685 629,887— 11.58— 
Mar. 31, 1919.... 5,430,572 580,215— 9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919.... 6,010,787 673,481— 10.07— 
Jan. 31, 1919.... 6,684,268 694,884— 9.41— 
Dee,. 31. 1918 7,379,152 745,511— 9.17— 
Nov. 30, 1918 8,124,663 228,630— 2.74— 
Oct. 31, 1918.... 8,353,293 55,388+- .668+- 
Sep. 30, 1918 8,297,905 461,137— 5.26 
Aug. 31, 1918.... 8,759,042 124,759— 1.40 
July 31, 1918 8,883,801 35,065— .39— 
June 30, 1918.... 8,918,866 581,243+ 6.90+ 
May 31, 1918.... 8,337,623 404,259—  4.60— 
Apr. 30, 1918 8,741,882 314,522— 3.47— 
Mar, 31, 1918 9,009,675 232,049— 2.49— 
Feb. 28, 1918 9,288,453 189,400— 1.99— 
Jan. 31, 1918 9,477,853 96,135+ 1.024 
Dee. 31, 1917 9,381,718  484,612+- 5.44+ 
Nov. 30, 1917 8,897,106 112,569— 1.24— 
Oct. 31. 1917 9,009,675 823,802— 8.37-—- 
Sep. 30, 1917.... 9,833,477 573,572— 5.51— 
Aug. 31, 1917 . 10,407,049 433,115— 4.16— 
July 31, 1917.... 10,844,164 539,123— 4.74— 
June 30. 1917.... 11,383,287 503,304— 4.24— 
May 31, 1917 - 11,886,591 296,492— 2.43— 
Apr. 30, 1917.... 12,183,083 471,439+ 4.024 
Mar. 31, 1917 . 11,711,644 134,947+ 1.164 
Feb. 28, 1917.... 11.576.697 102.4484 0.99+- 
Jan. 31, 1917.... 11,474,054 73,232— 0.64— 
Dec. 31, 1916.... 11,547,286 488,744+- 4.43+ 
Nor. 30, 1916.... 11,058,542 1,043,282+ 10.41+ 
Oct. 31, 1916 . 10,015,260 492.6764 5.18+ 
Sep. 30, 1916 9,522,584 137,133— 1.42— 
Aug. 31, 1916 9,660,357 66,765+- 69+ 
July 31, 1916 9,593,592 46,866— 0.48— 
June 30, 1916 9.640.458 297,340— 3.09— 
May 31, 1916. 9.937.798 108,247+ 1.11+ 
Apr. 30, 1916. 9,829,551 498,550+ 5.344 


Buys Steel Tonnage 


Briggs & Turivas of Chicago, have 
purchased from the United States 
shipping board, Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration of Philadelphia, the latter's 
entire surplus of fabricated and un- 
fabricated steel. The estimated quan- 
tity is approximately 300,000 tons. 


The Ward Tool & Forging Co., La- 
trabe, Pa., organized late last summer, 
has completed and equipped its new 
plant. It started operations recently. 




















Fig. 1—A poorly lighted machine shop 


This is an interior view of a room adjoining the well 


Fig. 2 


illuminated assembly room shown in 


Good Lighting Aids Production 


Tests Conducted to Find Relation of Lighting and Production Show That Sub- 
stitution of Proper Lamps and Reflectors for Antiquated Equipment 
Increased Output by From 2 to 35 Per Cent 


T HAS been only in the past three or 
four years that lighting, in the minds 
been 


of factory 
taken out of the 
and placed with automatic machiner: 


executives, has 


janitor service class 


and labor saving devices, where it be- 


longs. Now manufacturers are begin- 
ning to realize that it is a substantial 
aid to production and already six 


states have adopted codes of lighting 


requirements for industrial establish- 


other states pros- 


ments and in three 
pective codes are being drawn up. 

In intensities 
lighting of 
tions are specified depending upon the 
of the detail to 


the state codes, of 


for various classes opera- 


nature and fineness 
be observed, the closeness of applica- 
the of the 


These 


tion required, and color 


intensities 
life 


working surfaces. 
are designed only to protect the 
and to a reasonable extent the eye- 
sight of the operative who must work 
long hours under these conditions. In 
halls, passages and stairways, the 


codes provide for intensities just high 


From a paper presented at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Industrial Engineers, Cleveland. 


The author, Ward Harrison, is an engineer with the 
National Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland. 


BY WARD HARRISON 


enough to enable the workman to find 


his way in safety A well known in 


surance company is responsible for 


the statement that more people are 
killed by tripping or falling in poorly 
lighted areas than are killed by auto 
mobiles in the United States. It also 
is stated that 24 per cent of industrial 
accidents, as determimed by an 


analysis of 91,000, are due wholly or in 
part to inadequate lighting 


However, government requirements 


for lighting are concerned only with 


protection and have no ‘bearing upon 


economical production, which necessi- 


tates considerably higher intensities 
than are specified in the state codes 
Recommendations for the proper in- 


tensity of illumination for a particular 


plant depend upon numerous factors 
such as cost of producing light, the 

number and wages of employes and 

the value of their output. 

Study Relation of Lighting to Output 
Tests to determine the relation of 


lighting to production, made in Chicago 
under the direction of the lighting com- 
mittee of the 
Co. have aroused 


Commonwealth Edison 


considerable interest 
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- 
vecause of the care with which they 
were conducted and the conclusiveness 
of their results For the purpose of 


ascertaining the true relation between 
the amount of light used and the pro 
duction of hand and machine workmen. 
four shops were chosen in which the 
following ideal conditions could be 
realized: 

1. The plant should be able to show 


actual production accurately for separate 


machines during definite periods 
2. The product should be standardized 


so that large outputs may be obtained 
with all conditions identical except the 
amount of light used 

3. A fair proportion of the work 


must be done during the hours of dark 
ness or the factory must be so situated 
that the daylight is negligible 

The tests 


the increased production obtained under 


results of these showing 


improved 


lighting conditions shown 


Ill 

In a recent survey of industrial light- 
ing found that 25 per 
cent of the work is done under artificial 
lighting. If artificial light could be had 
for the asking, no manufacturer would 
be content with a standard of 
illumination by night than by day. An 
idea of the average intensities of day- 


are 
in Table 


conditions it was 


lower 
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FIG. 2—-A WELL ILLUMINATED DEPARTMENT OF A 


light illumination for various kinds of 
manufacturing plants is given by Table 
I, which summarizes the values found in 
17 typical industries. Each figure is the 
mean of a number of observations and 
the measurements extended over both 
clear and cloudy days. An attempt was 
made to secure data representing good 
average working conditions and 
processes were divided roughly into three 
groups in accordance with the relative 
necessity for accurate vision. It will be 
noted that in general the operations re- 
quiring the closest attention were ordi- 
narily best lighted, for wherever pos- 
sible such machines or work tables are 
located near the windows. 

Data such as are summarized in Table 
I are made possible by the foot-candle 
meter, a simple and compact instrument 
recently developed for the purpose of 
measuring illumination. The screen of 
the foot-candle meter, on which readings 
of intensity of illumination are made, 
consists of a piece of clear glass on 
which are two thicknesses of paper, one 
having round holes being fairly opague 
and the other highly translucent. This 
screen forms one side of a light box 
which is constructed so that the screen 
is illuminated from within to a much 
higher intensity at the right than at the 
left. The exposed side of the screen is 
very nearly uniformly lighted and the 
round spots appear brighter than the 
surrounding screen at the right end and 
darker at the left, as shown in Fig. 3. 
It is evident that at the point where the 
spots change from brighter than their 
background to darker, the illumination 
on both sides of the screen is approxi- 
mately the same. After the instrument 


SEWING MACHINE PLANT. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH FIG. 1, 
ROOM IN THE SAME ESTABLISHMENT 


has been calibrated, illumination _ in- 
tensities may be read on the screen at 
a glance. The scale reproduced in Fig. 
3 indicates an intensity of 5  {foot- 
candles. 


Glare is Objectionable 


Frequently the presence of direct glare 
in an artificially lighted room leads to 
the conclusion that the room is “over- 
lighted”, when in reality the illumina- 
tion is inadequate. In order to approach 
the daylight standard in artificial illumin- 
ation the diffusion or softness of natural 
light must be reproduced by artificial 
means. For this reason, glare, specular 
reflection and quality of shadow are fac- 
tors now receiving increasing attention. 
All are dependent primarily upon the 
area of the source of light. In common 





Table I 
Intensities of Daylight 
Illumination 


Values in foot-candles obtaining when Day- 
light was deemed sufficient for processes carried 
on. 

GRADE OF WORK 
Fine Medium Rough 

7 3 


FACTORY PRODUCT 





| eee 10 : 
Automatic engine lathes... 14 12 10 
Machine forgings ........ Bu 6 5 
Special machinery ....... 10 7 a> 
i’ ietdeteehsnee see 10 9 

Vacuum cleaners ........ 17 11 inf 
DE ~«ndne.onece0 5 5 5 
Automobiles (saw-tooth roof ) 10 3 5 
Storage batteries ........ = 5 3 
Machine tools and patterns 6 i) iS 
Sheet iron equipment..... 10 5 8 
Machine gears .......... 7 8 5 
DD sp ndnaees 6004 10 10 4 
Printing machinery ...... we 5 3 
Sewing machines ........ 4 2 
Cloth bags ........se065 os 5 7 
DT S¢ee¢kenes ceeees 10 4 ee 
PED ec ccecvevcceses 5 5 

BUUMERS on cb cctccccceces 10 7 5 








WHICH SHOWS AN ADJOINING 


usage any source of light which is un- 
comfortably bright is termed glaring, but 
whether or not a source does produce 
discomfort is dependent in a large 
measure upon the brightness of its sur- 
roundings and the length of time during 
which the eye is exposed to its rays. 
For example, a person scarcely will 
notice whether or not a bare tungsten 
filament lamp out of doors in daylight is 
lighted, but at night the same source is 
decidedly uncomfortable if close within 
the field of vision. Again, one may 
casually look out of an office window 
during the day and unless the land- 
scape is unusually bright, he will not 
experience a sensation of discomfort; 
yet to sit all day at a desk facing this 
window no doubt would cause pro- 
nounced fatigue. 

From the standpoint of glare, light 
sources may be divided into three classes, 
namely; those, such as an arc or bare 
lamp filament, which cause discomfort at 
once; those, like the window, which 
after a time give rise to fatigue; and 
those which may remain in the field of 
view indefinitely without producing any 
sensation of glare. The conviction is 
growing that under no _ circumstances 
should sources of the first class be 
tolerated within the field of vision. 
Those of the sceond class are usually 
satisfactory for all lighting installations 
where the light source need not be with- 
in the range of vision for a long period, 
or at worst, not focused continually on 
the same portion of the retina. In the 
third class must be included all places 
where the field of view remains fixed over 
a considerable period of time. 

In addition to direct glare from light 
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sources, the element of reflected glare 
or specular reflection, is under certain 
conditions of equal or even greater con- 
sequence. The eyes may be shielded 
from the direct rays of a lamp, yet the 
image of this light source, reflected from 
the polished metal parts of a machine, 
may be the source of most serious dis- 
comfort. It that the 
the brightness of the source, the lower 
is the brilliancy and the the dis- 
comfort from the reflected image. If 
a light source is satisfactory as to glare 
when one looks directly toward it, in 
most cases it can be safely assumed that 
its image will not be disturbing. 


is obvious lower 


less 
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FIG. 3—A SCREEN 
is an important factor of industrial light- 
ing. 
dimensions predominate and the illumi- 
nation of their vertical surfaces f 
nearly as much importance as that of 
the horizontal planes. A good intensity 


In most factories objects of three 


is of 


INDICATING 5 
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FOOT-CANDLES 


also conducive to an of 
brightness and cheer throughout a room. 
To produce satisfactory vertical illumi- 
nation a source of light must have fairly 
wide distribution and must give satis- 


factory intensity at angles high as 


impression 


as 





The illumination of vertical surfaces of light on the vertical wall surfaces is from 65 to 75 degrees from the nadir. 
Table II 
- . . . 

Guide for Selecting Proper Reflecting Equipment 
ARIOUS lighting units are rated in accord- general or casual effect produced by the complete 
ance with seven fundamentals, the impor- system and is not intended to rate the unit as to 
tance of which differs for different classes its satisfaction from the standpgint of good vision 

of service. In finishing automobile bodies, for or freedom from eye fatigue. 
2X2 le » eliminati fl ye f ll 
example, the elimination of reflected glare is 0 A-+ tniisetes — 
major importance, whereas in a foundry no impor- = _ 
} oar al ext A indicates ... Excellent 
tance is attached to this factor. The grades as- a. coe , 
; , a B+ indicates ..Very good 
signed are relative and apply only when the units » ars rc 
. rhe is B indicates . Good 
are used with the same size of lamp and under a hae ws 
nit ne C+ indicates ca ee 
similz onditions. Sabo . 
om = conditions > RS re ee Weak 
Maintenance depends on the contour of the re- D ao een ‘ 
2 al indicates .. Condemned 
flector, construction of the fixture and condition 
of ceiling. The rating is based on the labor involved If globes are very large rate B on glare; if very 
in the units at comparative degrees of efficiency small, C. Rate C+ on glare of the bowl is notice- 
and on the likelihood of the need for cleaning ably brighter than the upper reflector. Ratings apply 
being apparent. The column headed “Favorable only where work is being done on polished or oily 
Appearance of Lighted Room” refers only to the surfaces. 
Efficiency Favorable Efficiency Favorable 
based on appear - based on appear - 
Hori- Verti- ance Hori- Verti- ance 
Type zontal cal of Di Re- Main- Type zontal cal of Di Re- Main 
of illumi- illugni- lighted rect flected shad-_ te- of illumi- illumi- lighted rect flected shad- te- 
reflector nation nation room glare glare ows nance reflector nation nation room glare glare ows nance 
— RLM. dome A+ A+ C+ C D CH A+ —_ «= = 8 el FE 
Clear lamp opal ; Bowl- 
frosted lamp 
R.L.M. dome A A B B c B B+ 
. 4 Dense opal B+ R 4 B+ ( RB R 
Bow]l-frosted lamp CS Bowl-frosted lamp 
— R.L.M. dome B+ B+ B \ K A c+ 
Opal cap Diffusing globe C4 B \ C4 C+ B A 
Light opal 
fe" Enameled bow! B+ B ( ( D ( 4 
Clear lamp Diffusing globe B B + B+ K c+ B+ B+ 
With reflector 
LY Enameled bowl = B B c BR ( ‘ B+ 
Bowl-frosted lamp Shallow reflector: B B+ A rR B 4 ( 
Diffusing bow] 
| em." Metal cap dif- B C+ B A 4 A+ C+ 
fuser; Silver cap One-piece unit B BR A 4 B+ 4 A 
Reflector and globe 
Flat cone B A c D D ( A+ 
Clear lamp Semj-indirect C+ C+ A B+ B+ 4 ( 
co Light opal 
A Flat cone B+ B+ C+ C+ OD c B+ ae , : : 
Shielding hand a Semi-indirect ( ( A A+ A 44 ( 
Dense opal 
2) Mirrored glass A B+ ( C+ D A Enameled inverted C+ c A A+ B+ A ( 
lear lamp Diffusing glass 
plate bottom 
Prismatic indus- A A+ B+ C+ D C4 RB 
trial; Clear lamp Indirect ( ( B+ A+ A A+ ¢ 
Clear lamp 
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FIG. 4—A TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF INDIRECT LIGHTING. 


FEATURE IN A DRAWING ROOM, 
METHOD OF 


The important question of shadows must 
be considered. For satisfactory general 
lighting there must be no shadows so 
dense as to make vision difficult where 
the direct light from one or two sources 
is cut off, nor so sharply defined as to 
confuse the worker, in other words, 
shadows should be soft and luminous. 
It must be remembered that the entire 
elimination of shadows is not an end 
to be desired in industrial illumination. 

From successful trials of indirect 
lighting in offices, some factory man- 
agers have concluded that, the indirect 
system is ideal for all conditions and 
that it is simply the question of operat- 
ing cost and maintenance which has 
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GLARE, WHICH IS AN OBJECTIONABLE 
IS ALMOST ELIMINATED BY THIS 
ILLUMINATION 


prevented the general application of this 
system. It is universally recognized that 
evenly diffused light makes sculpture ap- 
pear flat and uninteresting and for the 
same reason that directed light is best 
for works of art, it is required for the 


easy vision of objects of three 
dimensions in factories. 
Summarizing the factors which in- 


lighting equip- 
based upon 
illumination ; 
of the lighted 


selection of 
efficiency, 
vertical 


fluence the 
ment, we have 
horizontal and 
favorable appearance 
room; direct and_ reflected’ glare; 
shadows; and maintenance. In Table 
II, 20 different lighting units are com- 
these seven quali- 


pared according to 
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ties. The choice of equipment depends 
largely upon the character of the place 
to be lighted. For instance, in a foundry 
where the question of maintenance is of 
prime importance a unit should be 
chosen which rates high in this respect. 


The permanence of a porcelain enamel 
steel surface, even under unfavorable 
atmospheric conditions, its moderate cost, 
and the ease with which it can be kept 
clean, have made it the most generally 
employed among industrial reflectors. In 
order to conform to the specifications 
of the Reflector and Lamp Manufactur- 
ers’ association, reflectors must have a 
surface of good quality and high reflect- 
ing power, the proper angle of cut-off 
and diameter, and a contour which dis- 
tributes the light most effectively. 

Clear bulb lamps, except with opal 
caps, should not be used with dome re- 
flectors at mounting heights of less than 
20 feet. At this height the nearest lamp 
within the field of vision is so far re- 
moved that ordinarily the amount of 
light entering the eye directly from it is 
insufficient to cause glare; also, the 
lighting unit subtends so small an angle 
at the working surface that shadows 
are not greatly softened by frosting the 
lamp. When suspended at a height of 
20 feet or less from the floor the 
lamps should be bowl-frosted or other- 
wise rendered diffusing. Contrary to a 
rather common impression, the bowl- 
frosting does not affect their life and 
when used with dome reflectors does 
not increase the loss from absorption by 
more than 3 or 4 per cent. 

So far as direct glare from 
themselves is concerned, bowl-frosting 
the lamps usually proves sufficient. How- 
ever, in some cases the resulting bright- 
ness of images of the unit on polished 
surfaces may be found ex- 


units 


working 





Tests Show 


Table III 

















TEST NO. 1 | 























TEST NO. 2 | TEST NO. 3 TEST NO. 4 
St St Si wndedncgcebecndsccescccesenesadsbes Iron-pulley finishing | Soft metal bearing Heavy steel machine Carburetor assembling 
shop. | machine shop. shop. shop. 
I Shhihe s wed een edabaus-40b6n0es 600608 40 x 80 | 48 x 50 40 x 58 50 x 80 
es in cn cccncesesedeasvtedsasseee 13 sone ein pena 
ih MT? Site obese onde cucdenccecctiacceoce ; Drop cords, 60-watt | 25 100-watt vacuum | 13 100-watt gas 84 40-watt vacuum 
lamps, bare or tin | lamps in deep bowl filled lamps in 23- lamps in 4-light clus- 
| shades. | reflectors. | inch eye shield units ters; 2 100-watt bare 
| gas filled lamps; 14 
drop cords with 40-wait 
lamps and tin shades 
Se cee be bho hes 0606 b00s e4ne6bcdees Reflector cap 200- 25 200-watt gas 13 300-watt gas 19 300-watt gas filled 
watt units 10-foot filled lamps in deep filled lamps in same lamps in 23-inch eye 
mount ing. bowl reflecto s. units. shield units; 10 200- 
watt gas filled lamps in 
16-inch eye shield units. 
Watts per square foot, old equipment................ 0.27 1.0 0.6 1.0 
Watts per square foot, new equipment............... 1.90 2.0 1.7 1.9 
Intensity of illumination, old equipment, foot-candles.. . 0.2 4.6 3.0 2.1 
Intensity of illumination, new equipment, foot-candles. . 4.8 12.7 11.7 12.5 
Inereased production, as shown by test records, per cent. 20.0 15.0* 10.0 2.0 
Cost per month including maintenance, additional elec- 
tricity, depreciation and interest................... $105.00 $29.00 $57.90 
Percentage of cost to payroll. ...........-eseeeeeeee 5.5 . 1.2 0.9 














Note: *From shop records. 
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cessive and shadows remain so sharp as 
to be annoying, inasmuch as nearly one- 
half of the light received at the work 
comes directly from the small ‘surfaces 
of the lamp itself. Where the more 
exacting visual requirements exist, it is 
well to use bowl-enameled lamps or to fit 
them with dense opal diffusing caps. The 
work of maintenance is somewhat in- 
creased when caps are employed, inas- 
much as a small amount of dust enters 
the narrow space sometimes left between 
the cap and the lamp bulb. The glass 
itself is smooth and may be readily 
cleaned. 

Where a still further degree of dif- 
fusion of light is desired, the reflector 
cap diffuser unit is recommended. With 
this equipment, direct glare is avoided 
by covering the lower part of the bulb 
with a silver plated cap. This cap hides 
the filament from the eye and directs the 
rays of light to the large reflector above. 
The light is distributed over the entire 
surface of the reflector so that it is pos- 
sible to view the unit from any direction 
without discomfort. 

Many engineers are familiar with the 
data in Table III which show the rela- 
tion of the cost of good illumination to 
the value of workmen’s time. In fact 
it often is only necessary to save 30 or 
40 seconds in an hour to entirely offset 


Humanizing Labor in the 


HE world war, through which 


we have just passed, and the 
innumerable problems growing 
out of it, challenge capital as it has 


never been challenged in all history. 


The world, in respect to labor, wages, 


hours of labor, management, etc., 1s 
practically chaotic. No one knows 
what a day may bring forth. We do 
know, however, that underneath this 
seething -volcano of unrest there are 
certain unmistakable facts. 
Are Conscious of Power 

The part labor has played in the 
great world struggle has rejuvenated 
her. The working men are not only 
awake, but they are conscious of 
exerting a tremendous power. They 
are also determined that the fruits of 


the awakening shall not be lost. They 


look back on the old days and wonder 


how they could ever have submitted 


to that regime, and now capital and 


labor must settle the issues so clearly 


section 
Safety 
Philip 
National 


paper presented before the metals 
at the eighth annual congress of the National 
council, Cleveland, Oct 4 The author, 
Stremmel, is superintendent of hot mills, 

Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite City, II. 


From a 
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FIG. 5—A REFLECTOR CAP DIFFUSER 
WILL BE NOTICED THAT THE 


ARE 


GLARE 


produce an 
foot- 


the cost of lighting. To 
illumination varying from 5 to 10 
candles in the different departments of a 
factory under conditions re- 
quires an expenditure of a little more 
than 1 watt per foot of floor 


present 


square 


BY PHILLIP STREMMEL 


raised. The ‘issues being joined, we 
must candidly and intelligently set 
them forth and abide the arbitrament 
of reason and the dictates of justice. 

How, then, can we humanize the 
steel industry? And how do _ our 


share in solving the fearful problems 


reconstruction ? 


the 


of world 


First: If steel industry is to be 


humanized, confidence must be_ re- 
stored between the employer and em- 
The steel 


has 


ploye.° whole history of th 


industry been one of struggle 


The employes have believed that their 


rights could only be secured and main- 


tained by organization. On the other 
hand the employer fought organiza 
tion, because he was convinced that 
it was an invasion of his rights. .The 
truth is, both were | irtly right and 
both were partly wrong 

The employer and employe must 
come to a state of mutual understand- 
ing, and in the realization of that 
fact a great step forward shall have 
been taken. The employer must not 
limit his interest in his employe mere- 
ly to his powér to produce. He must 


also see his family; their educational. 


INSTALLATION IN 
IS NOT 
ALMOST ENTIRELY ELIMINATED 


PLANT. IT 
THAT SHADOWS 


MANUFACTURING 
AND 


A MOTOR 
OBJECTIONABLE 


space, assuming that well diffused light- 
ing units are to be employed. With 
current at 2 cents per kilowatt-hour the 
total cost of lighting should not exceed 
7.5 cents per square foot per year for a 
night shift of 2500 hours. 


Steel Plant 


social, and spiritual needs must ex- 
press themselves in the pay roll. The 
employer must have vision enough to 
see that he must not think only in 
terms of profit and production but 
he must also think in terms of his 


responsibility to the community grow- 


ing out of his plant. 


So when capital, keeping pace with 


sociological thought as well as with 
modern methods and machinery, sets 
itself to see man aS a man as well 


old 


ust will disappear 


as a worker the dissatisfaction 


and dist The basis 
of confidence, therefore, 


Without 


tween e1 


is self-respect. 
be- 


there 


respect, mutual respect 


and 


ployer employe, 
struggle to the bitter end, 


ruin both 


Employe 


The ¢ loyer can no longer camou 
flage the employe. He can no longer 
get up in large conventions, make 


eches about the rights of the labor- 


ing man, that labor is not a com- 
modity, that labor has the right to 
organize, that wages must not be re- 


(Concluded on Page 1651) 

















Making Tin Mills More Efficient 


Tin Plate Production is Hindered Largely by Lack of Intelligence of Workmen 
and by Lack of Encouragement on Part of Employers— 
t. Improved Equipment Will Aid Production 


ant factor in determining cost 

of manufacture. Large produc- 
tidn. will minimize various losses due 
to faulty practice; small production will 
neutralize many of the advantages to be 
gained from other sources. 

This is particularly the case in the 
manufacture of tin plate, where the prod- 
uct is uniform and operations are con- 
ducted upon a large scale. The human 
element, which enters largely into the 
processes, exerts a powerful effect vpon 
the productivity of the plant. The 
tendency, however, is toward increased 
production because most producing labor 
is paid on a tonnage basis. 

Every manufacturer today is facing 
two problems, each distinct in itself 
but both inherently dependent one upon 
the other; namely, the necessity for in- 
creased production and the impending 
scarcity of labor. Exigencies of the re- 
construction period demand an increase 
over normal production. Atthe same time, 
the outflux of foreign labor to European 
countries threatens to curtail normal out- 
put. The situation is anomalous in that 
production must be increased in order 
to overcome the handicap of decreased 
labor forces. In other words, more 
work with less men must be done. 


Posse tecior is the most import- 


Labor and Production Compared 


The labor scarcity, being a mathe- 
matical matter of numbers, cannot be 
manipulated; on the other hand, produc- 
tion, being a variable quantity susceptible 
to adjustment, growth and development, 
can be increased through intelligent di- 
rection and study. If the problem is 
to be solved, production must be in- 
creased independently of labor numbers, 
and sufficiently to meet our greater needs 
plus the deficiency arising from a de- 
pleted labor market. 

Increasing production by increasing 
the number of hours in the working day 
is impracticable. The production of tin 
plate is a continuous process, one shift 
beginning where the previous one leaves 
off. The present shift of eight hours 
represents an economic division of the 
day, suitable alike to employer and 
workman. Even if this were not the 
case, an increase of the working day 





The author, J. K. Lamoree, is mechanical engineer 
at the Shenango works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., New Castle, Pa. 


BY J. K. LAMOREE 


would be undesirable from the stand- 
point of the employer and employe. In 
one case longer hours means inferior 
work and decreased efficiency while in 
the other increased working hours 
means less time for rest and recreation. 

Production may be increased in many 
ways without increasing the number of 
labor employed. None of the methods 
are new, untried or unusual, yet each 
has possibilities which have not been 
developed and which are of sufficient 
merit to deserve attention and study. 
Briefly stated, production may be in- 
creased by increasing the output and 
the personal efficiency of the workman; 
by increasing the output and operating 
efficiency of present machinery; by de- 
creasing the percentage of spoiled prod- 
uct, such as wasters, cobbles, etc., by 
invention, development and introduction 
of new machinery; by simplification of 
manufacturing processes; by better co- 
ordination of processes; by increasing 
the size of machines and equipment; by 
building larger plants and thus concen- 
trate manufacturing effort; by bonuses, 
premiums and penalties; and by stand- 
ardization of sizes. 

The output efficiency of the workman 
is the measure of his ability to get out 
work, using a given machine in a given 
time with a given expenditure of human 
energy. His output efficiency is in- 
creased if he can so arrange his work 
as to increase his output without in- 
creasing the expenditure of human en- 
ergy, the time and machinery remain- 
ing constant. Efforts to increase pro- 
duction are conducted most commonly 
along this line. : 

The usual method of teaching a man 
how to roll tin plate is to put him to 
work at a certain job on a mill and let 
him find out for himself. The roller, 
heater, or doubler shows him what to 
do and he proceeds to learn the knack 
of the business at a rate directly pro- 
portionate to his ability to observe and 
imitate. He will learn faster if he 
works with friendly companions, be- 
cause they will teach him the finer 
points of the trade. The hot-mill fore- 
man oversees the man’s efforts in a 
general way, criticizes his work if it is 
not up to the standard and is satisfied 
if he does not fall down on the job. 

This is ostensibly the least efficient 
manner in which new men can be 
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broken in. From a production stand- 
point, there are three reasons why this 
method is undesirable to break in a 
new man. It makes the learning process 
hard, discourages men who are not ex- 
traordinarily strong and increases labor 
turnover through men quitting before 
they have learned the easy way to do 
the job. The intelligent American is 
discouraged by the hard work and ap- 
parent lack of opportunity. He feels 
that the return he receives is not worth 
the drudgery of a long apprenticeship. 
As a natural result, the husky, unintelli- 
gent foreigner falls heir to the job 
because he thrives on hard work and 
dull routine, and is attracted by the 
high wages. The general intelligence of 
the mill personnel is lowered, which 
means that greater executive effort is 
required to secure desired results. 


Present Methods Are Undesirable 


The second reason why mill appren- 
ticeship is disadvantageous is that the 
beginner is essentially a poor producer. 
The longer his training lasts the longer 
his productivity is below normal. If 
he gets tired or disgusted and quits, 
another beginner takes his place and pro- 
duction again starts at the bottom. The 
“teach yourself” system of developing 
skilled men makes the apprenticeship 
period extend to the maximum and is 
therefore an undesirable method. 

The third reason why production suf- 
fers through our failure to teach the 
beginner his job is that the work is not 
done according to system or to prede- 
termined methods of output efficiency. 
Each man learns his own way and 
works his own way, with a considerable 
resultant difference in efficiency, accord- 
ing to the man. If he does his work a 
hard way, that is his affair; if there is 
a better way, whereby increased output 
may result from the easier method, that 
is the manufacturer's affair. 

Hard apprenticeship, low labor in- 
telligence, and lack of incentive are di- 
rect hindrances to production and can 
be improved by a study of the many 
factors entering into the work and the 
application of the results of that study 
to the betterment of the work. The 
first undertaking and the one most pro- 
ductive of immediate improvement would 
be the systematic training of beginners. 
This would be done best by setting aside 
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one or two mills as apprentice mills. 
These would be in charge of workmen 
who have the ability and inclination to 
teach others. They would ‘necessarily 
be men of higher than the average 
ability, who would study the work with 
the object of teaching the apprentices 
to become efficient workmen. 


Advantage of Teaching Workmen 


This arrangement should develop bet- 
ter workmen and reduce the time re- 
quired for learning. An atmosphere of 
helpfulness and co-operation would be 
created. The intelligent American would 
find the outlook more encouraging and 
he would be more ready to enter upon 
the new work. The objection to this 
plan will be that we many 
beginners to break in that it would re- 
quire several mills to take care of them. 
The principal object, however, is to de- 
crease this large number of beginners. 
By alleviating the hardship of learning 
and by putting a intelli- 
gence better men will be attracted and 
the number of beginners will be held to 


have so 


premium on 


a minimum. 

Another feature which enters into the 
output efficiency of the workmen and 
receives little consideration in the tin 
plate industry, is the time and number 
of movements required in doing the 
work. No matter how skillful, nor how 
old in service a man may be, he often 
consumes more time and goes through 


more motions than the work actually 
requires. The newer the man the more 
liable is this to be the case. An im- 


proper sequence of motion often is used, 
which makes the handling of the mate- 
rial awkward and slows up the process. 
Any advantage which might accrue from 
a time and motion study of present 
processes would be incorporated in the 
course of training and thus passed on 


to the new men. 


Difference in Mill Crews 


In processes, such as hot rolling, 
where the work the combined 
efforts of a mill crew, the advantage 
of eliminating lost motion is multiplied 
because the work of the entire crew is 
regulated largely by the greatest possible 
speed of the slowest man. If the speed 
of the slow man can be increased, the 
speed of the entire affected 
proportionately. A brief survey of tin 
mill practice probably will show the op- 
portunities in this direction. On 30 or 
40 hot mills, seldom 
produce equivalent tonnages over a given 
period of time, even though the mills 
are working on similar specifications. 
The difference in output in this case is 
due entirely to the difference 
in the men and the way they do their 
work. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 


involves 


crew is 


individual crews 


almost 
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that the efficiency of the poor 
crew can be increased if the members 
can be taught to do their work in the 
the the 


fore, 


same manner as members of 


good crew. 
By personal efficiency of the workman 


is meant the measure of his physical 


capacity for doing work, and by in- 


creasing his personal efficiency in a 
given time the 
he can perform more work due to an 


made 


with same machinery, 
increased expenditure of 
possible by better working 
A man has a certain capacity 
fund of energy to 
working under 


energy 
conditions. 
for work, 
a certain give up 
and if he is 
conditions or is 


adverse 


not in good physical 





A Field Fertile for 
Research Work 


STIMULATED production in the 

tin-plate industry depends m a 
large measure on study and educa- 
tion. This industry has grown with 
great strides and engineers now are 
beginning to realize the large pos- 


sibilities. The work, which already 


has been completed, has _ been 
enormous and reflects the high 
caliber of the officials who are 


steering the industry over its course 


today. However, additional work 


remains to be done. Research work 
on a large scale must be performed. 
Mechanical laboratories must be 
established. Machines 
built, tried and scrapped to 
room for newer and more cfficient 
units until the 
possibilities in this direction. The 
workmen must be skillful and have 
vision and patriotic instinct. They 
their true relationship 


must be 
make 


there is an end to 


must realise 
to industry and to the nation and 
put those 
pract ice. 


be willing to industrial 


ideals into 











condition, the energy which might have 


gone into production is dissipated in 
overcoming these retardent elements. 
The steel industry has been foremost 


in promoting welfare work among em- 


ployes. Results have justified the ex 
penditure, judging by the _ increasing 
scope of this work and the large ex- 


penditures being made yearly. 
For years it has been considered un- 


avoidable that production in tin mills 
during the hot summer months be cur- 
tailed and lowered on account of the 
excessive heat. Due to the use of air 
blast cooling systems, insulated fur- 
naces, floor fans, water cooled floor 
plates, ventilated smoke hoods, water 
cooled furnace shields, etc., conditions 
have been improved to a point where 
summer operation can be carried on 


without exhaustion of the men. At the 
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there are possibilities for 
considerable further improvement along 
these the 


made close 


same time, 


matter is 
and 


lines, provided 
the subject of 
scientious study. 


con- 


Welfare Work for the Shop 


Whether the comfort of the workman 
on the mill has been approached suffi- 
from the 
and cents profit through increased pro- 


ciently standpoint of dollars 


duction still is an open question. Large 
sums welfare 
work 


are spent annually on 


which aims to reach a man after 


he is through work. Community gar- 


dens, housekeeping centers, visiting 
nurses, and other devices are given close 
attention. Why not ex- 


tend this staff work to the actual place 


and scientific 
where the workman spends the greater 
part of his time? 

Here is a good opening for the wel- 
fare engineer to immediate 
production. 


show an 


return through increased 


Tests on cooling system air tempera- 


determination of 
tests of 
such as 


tures and pressures; 


proper locations of outlets; 
various 


pedestal 


systems of 
fans, individual etc. ; 
study of advantages to be gained from 
various types of water-cooled 
plates and shields; records of 
humidity, temperatures, air direction, ete., 
are but a few suggestions along the 
line of the working conti® 
tions on the mill and making it possible, 
for men to make maximum production 
with the minimum expenditure of phiysi- 


cooling, 
blowers, 


floor 


furnace 


improving 


Wherever 


cal energy. men must work 
in extreme temperatures it is possible 
te increase production by improving 


working conditions. 
Hi Tm 
The 


may 


Vachine Output is Increased 


machine 
measure of its 
within a 
a given 
Anything 
which can be done to make the machine 
do more within the same time, 
within quicker 
work within the 
human 


efficiency of a 
the 
certain 


output 
be defined as 
capacity to do work 


period of time with 


amount of 


certain 
human attention. 
work 


or do the same work 
the 
with 
the output 


machine. It is 


time, or do same 


same time less attention, 
that 
too palpable to 


may be 


increases efficiency of 
almost 
increased 


by speeding up a machine; yet there are 


state that production 


in the manufacture of 


steel products where a study of speeds 


many processes 


can be made to where 


complacently 


advantage, and 


present practice is now 


taken for granted. 
For example, the cold 


plate 


rolling of tin 
materially affected 
in time by speeding up the rolls or by 


stock can be 
increasing the diameter of the rolls, or 
both. The entering into 
production on a cold mill are the speed 
with which a man can feed the plates, 
and the surface speed of the rolls. A 


two factors 





a 
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brief study of both factors will deter- 
mine the limit. Getting additional speed 
out of the various stands of cold rolls 
on the day turn and discontinuing the 
operation of a few mills on night turn 
often affects both fuel and labor 
economy. Many machines are operating 
at speeds which current practice has 
determined to be satisfactory but which 
are not the result of study. Each ma- 
chine must be known to be operating 
at maximum. 

The term operating efficiency is used 
tc denote the service a machine renders 
while under power. No one source of 
lessened production is so discouraging 
nor so readily noticed on the daily re- 
ports as loss of time due to disabled 
machinery. If maximum production is 
to be secured, careful attention must 
be given to this item. Every stoppage 
must be fully investigated and reported. 
Efficient inspections must be made and 
breakage anticipated. 


Constant Operation Must be Considered 


In some cases machines must be 
slowed down to get greater speed. This 
is true where high speed results in 
loss of time through breakdowns which 
more than balances the advantage ac- 
cruing from increased machine speed. 
The element of constant operation enters 
into and must take precedence over all 
other items, because production primarily 
depends upon operation. Continuous 
operation is not always the result of 
upkeep and the attention given to the 
machine. Delays may be due to de- 
fects in machine design, as for example, 
stoppage and losses from cobbles. 

Spoiled or imperfect product is a 
serious cause of low production. Every 
finished piece which is not prime stock 
or which is cobbled or spoiled before it 
comes through the last process, repre- 
sents loss of time, material and labor. 
Every improvement which will cut down 
the percentage of wasters, cobbles, or 
discards, is a direct increase in produc- 
tion. 

Cobbles are due mainly to imperfect 
machine action and must be remedied 
by closer attention to the construction, 
repair and maintenance of the ma- 
chinery. A little educational work in 
the shops will be of big help. As a 
rule, the average machinist, blacksmith, 
or pipefitter does not realize fully his 
close connection to the productivity 
of the plant.. This should be impressed 
upon him in such a manner that he 
can understand why the spoiled product 
is a direct function of badly kept ma- 
chines. The manufacture of imperfect 
and indifferent product is generally due 
more to careless operation than to any 
defect in the machinery. Sometimes it 
is both, as in the case of a tin house 


foreman who runs a machine having 
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worn out rolls or a hot mill foreman 
who tolerates scaled plates due to a 
faulty furnace damper. Wasters and 
seconds are ‘analogous to a pain in the 
human body; they indicate imperfect 
functioning at some point or other in 
the plant. If we remove the cause, the 
pain will disappear. 


Causes for Waster Sheets 


Investigation will show that most 
wasters are caused through poor and 
careless workmanship. Education is the 
only remedy for this. Employes must 
be taught to realize the importance of 
every operation in relation to the finished 
product. They must know something 
about the plant as a whole and they 
must be interested in the business. 
Education, through plant magazines, lec- 
tures, meetings, posters, etc., is the road 
to loyalty and knowledge. Without 
knowledge the workmen will never 
realize their highest relationship to the 
plant and without loyalty the officials 
will never realize the greatest possibil- 
ities of the workmen. 

The invention, development and _ in- 
troduction of new machinery is con- 
sidered the true road to industrial ad- 
vancement. The introduction of new 
labor-saving machinery in our mills not 
only will increase production, but also 
will release labor to handle work which 
cannot be done by machinery. The num- 
ber of processes in our mills today, 
which are considered hand work, but 
which are adaptable to the use of 
machinery, is remarkable. There is not 
a single process in the manufacture of 
tin plate that the product is not handled 
by hand and often crudely. It takes 
nine men to heat the bar and hot roll 
it. ‘These nine men principally are 
engaged in moving the packs of sheets 
from the furnace to the rolls and back 
again. Two men on the crew, the 
roller and the heater, are required to 
exercise judgment; the rest of the crew 
are paid high wages to do work that 
can be done by machinery. 


Room for Improvements 


The shearing of the plates after hot 
rolling can be improved. Opening the 
pack is done by hand and _ requires 
one or more men to every hot mill. It re- 
quires no exercise of judgment, except 
the elimination of stickers. Pickling 
requires large numbers of men due to 
the fact that no attempt has been made 
to replace the present intermittent meth- 
od by a continuous process. No skill 
is necessary which cannot be trans- 
ferred to a machine intelligently super- 
vised. Annealing and cold rolling also 
present possibilities in labor saving ma- 
chinery. Feeding and stocking on the 
cold rolls, now done by hand, are easily 
adaptable, with a little study, to ma- 
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chinery. In the tin house and shipping 
department much labor is expended 
which can be eliminated after a_thor- 
ough study of conditions. 

Men who have made a study of tin 
plate manufacture realize that the in- 
dustry is a fertile field for the designer 
and inventor. To a man who wishes 
to embark upon work which offers 
great opportunities to the thinker, to the 
analyst and the engineer, the steel busi- 
ness holds no greater opportunity. 

Simplification of manufacturing proc- 
esses refers to the reduction of processes, 
the elimination of unnecessary parts of 
processes and the rearrangement and 
replacement of steps in manufacture 
which are now the result of natural 
growth rather than analytical study. For 
example, we are accustomed to consider 
hot rolling, shearing, opening, pickling 
and annealing as the necessary and na- 
tural succession of processes in the 
making of tin plate. Suppose it were 
determined, by experiment and_ study, 
that shearing could be eliminated at 
this stage, the packs being opened, 
pickled, and annealed before shearing. 
The shearing would then be done in con- 
nection with cold rolling with a pos- 
sible advantage to be secured from bet- 
ter annealing and less labor in pickling. 
Or again, suppose a continuous pickling 
machine were devised, into which the 
sheets would be fed directly from the 
opening benches. This would simplify 
the pickling operation. 


Is Room for Better Co-ordination 


These instances are not given as 
feasible, workable schemes, but hold out 
sufficient promise to warrant using them 
as examples. There is no reason why 
the present processes are to continue 
indefinitely without change. As the in- 
dustry progresses, the elements of manu- 
facture will become more simple. This 
simplicity can be hastened by making 
it the object of direct purposeful in- 
quiry. 

By better co-ordination of processes 
is meant a personal co-ordination of de- 
partments and of those in charge of 
processes. Closer effort and a system 
of interdepartment staff action will 
straighten out many difficulties which 
lack smoothness and result in the 
loss of production through misunder- 
standings. Co-ordination of the proc- 
esses in themselves suggests careful 
routing analyses and the appointment of 
a staff officer whose principal duty is 
the determination of precedence and 
the proper movement of orders. This 
in turn can be carried out successfully 
only when the mill organization real- 
izes the function of this man as a pro- 
duction booster and gives him full 
support. 

Size of machinery and equipment is 
a well known factor in figuring produc- 
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tion per unit of labor employed. Yet 
it is doubtful whether engineers and 
executives in the tin plate industry have 
given this matter explicit and sus- 
tained study with the definite aim of 
increasing production through _ this 
means. Hot rolling is a good example 
of a field for such study. In making 
an order of sheets of a certain size 
it is customary to figure the pack as it 
is rolled to give two, three, or four 
sheets of the finished size. In other 
words, the pack is rolled two, three, or 
four times as long as the finished sheet 
and then sheared to the proper size 
afterwards. The width of the sheet is 
taken care of by rolling on certain size 
mills. Considerable ingenunity can be 
exercised in laying out the orders for 
the mills and, as a matter of fact, the 
hot mill superintendent invariably rolls 
thé sheet the widest way possible in or- 
der to get the number of 
finished sheets. 

The limiting the 
of cuts which can be secured is 
weight and size of the pack. A 
cannot handle sizes and weights beyond 
certain limits. Often it is a matter of 
a few pounds or a few inches but if 
the man is not capable of handling the 


maximum 


number 
the 
man 


factor in 


larger size pack, it must be reduced, 
placed on another mill or changed 
around. The greater the number of cuts 


that can be secured from a pack, the 
greater is the production per unit of 
labor. 


Handling Heavy Packs 


Large and heavy packs can _ be 
handled if mechanical lifts, tables, and 
guides are devised which will take the 
weight off the roller’s hands and make 
it possible for him to manipulate them. 


With these mechanical helps it would 
be possible to enlarge the mills, elim- 
inating the smaller mills entirely and 


increase the average all the way through. 
This is where a study of sizes will re- 
sult in more productive practice. 

The building of larger plants is, of 
course, a matter of growth and executive 
policy. However, the advantages of the 
use of big power units, cranes and con- 


veyors, byproduct installations, con- 
venient routing facilities, etc., are notice- 
able, especially in plants which are 


growing, and points to larger plants as 
the road to higher plant efficiency. In 
this connection it may be stated that only 
in larger plants is it profitable to main- 
tain a force of 
sufficient size to accomplish anything out- 
side of plant operation. The 
engineer can be a _ decidedly 

factor in the develop- 
new ideas because he is close 
to the work at hand and can see what 
is needed. Larger plants mean depart- 
ment heads and executives of bigger 
viewpoints, which opens the way for the 


resident engineering 
mere 
resident 
important 
ment of 
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staff organization which must be part 
of any large scale improvement program. 

Bonuses, premiums and penalties are 
mooted questions and in the final anal- 
ysis are within the function of the higher 
executives only. There is the question, 
however, of nonfinancial incentives which 
invites consideration. The personal efh- 
ciency of the workman can be affected 
greatly by his mental attitude toward the 
work and it is true that any improve- 
ment in general operating conditions can 
be attained only by bringing the minds 
of the men up to the level of the line 
of vision which the executive has when 
he lays out the plans. 

In tin mill practice the hot mill crew 





Pay Envelope Might 


be Heavier 


INANCIAL rewards do not al- 
ways result in increased pro- 
The fact that tin mill 


workers largely are paid on a ton- 


duction. 


nage basis, whereby an operator's 


pay automatically increases as his 
output enlarges, brings this to light 
rather forcibly. In few 


to increase ton- 


cases do 
the workmen strive 
nage for the sole purpose of in- 
creasing their pay. The tendency ts 
to strike a gait which will give a 
fair rate of remuneration and get 
along as easily as possible without 
lowering the level. An increase im 
wages often results in a decreased 
output, the workmen preferring to 


ease up on their tasks rather than 


profit by the increment in wages 
from higher tonnage rates. The 
obvious recourse is to stimulate 


methods which include 


remunerati yn 


production 
other than incentives. 
Plans along this line depend upon 
the heads of the departments and 











are explained elsewhere in this 
article. 

must necessarily be the unit for any 
comparison as to personal efficiency. 


due to the fact that each 
crew has a definite effect upon 
the quality and quantity of the output; 
at the the combined work 
of the crew must enter into the product 


This is man 


on the 
same time 
to give a unit of production upon which 
to base therefore 
evident that any improvement in opera- 
tion 


comparisons. It is 


must be secured through stimula 


the 
upon 


tion of unit, relying in 


the 


crew as a 


turn the roller, as foreman 


member 
more careful work. 


of the crew, to stimulate each 
to better and 

The tendency in mill management has 
been to reduce the roller from a position 
of responsible head of the crew to one 
of nominal, responsibility. The actual 


responsibility has come more and more 
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into the hands of the hot mill super- 
intendent and his hot mill foremen. 
This largely has been due to the gradual 
enlargement of the plants and the neces- 
sity for greater centralization in con- 
trol. At the same time it has de- 
stroyed, to a great extent, the feeling 
of personal responsibility of the roller, 
who, in the final analysis is the man 
who can do most toward 
production. 

Interest 


increasing 
can be created among the 
rollers by letting them know more about 
what the mill is doing. There are a 
number of ways of doing this, all of 
which woudl have for purposes, the 
development of friendly competition in 
production, pride in quality of product 
and interest in general operation. The 
first and most effective procedure would 
be the publication, either by bulletin or 
weekly confidential 


letters, of the out- 
put of each turn on each mill. The 
roller’s name and the size of the mill 
should appear on the record. The 


names should appear in order, according 
to amount of output. Mills of the 
same size can be grouped together to 
secure fair comparisons. 


How Interest May be Created 


Different methods can be used to call 
attention to good work. Printing the 
first and last names in colors is often 
effective. Classifying men over a cer- 
tain minimum as “good rollers” should 
arouse desire to improve. One ad- 
vantage to the manager is that this pro- 
cedure enables him to keep a line on 
the efficient workers and pick out the 
weak ones. A man who is habitually in 


last place should be investigated and 
the cause of the trouble ascertained. 
It might be due to a poor crew, bad 


machinery or poor ability on the part 
of the roller himself. 

A curve or graphic chart showing the 
output of each crew can be posted in 
a glass case at each mill. 
would be lengthened 


This curve 
each week, en 
abling the men to see graphically just 
how their The hot 


course, 


varies. 

would, of 
kept its 
Weighing shear scrap 
should be carried out rigorously, with 
penalties for 


efficiency 
mill superintendent 


see that each crew 


an upward trend. 


curve on 


scrap losses over a 


maximum. 


cer- 
penalties can 
be in the way of publishing mills which 
are inefficient, 


tain These 


although in 
penalties would be 


this case, 
financial probably 
more effective. 


Competition can be stimulated by hav- 


ing signs or placards framed, to be 
hung up at the mills having best and 
poorest production for the week. These 


signs could read: “This m:ll highest out- 


put for past week,” or “This mill low- 
est output for the past week.” The 
sign would be changed each week to 
the mills having the record for the 
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week. Printing the “low output” sign 
on yellow paper might make it more 
undesirable as an ornament. 

To give gifts for excellent perform- 
ance of duty is genetally considered poor 
practice; yet, a box of cigars distributed 
each week to the mill having the high- 
est output for the week will result in 
increased effort all down the line. The 
principal object of any of the forego- 
ing suggestions is to stimulate local pride 
and emulation among the crews. In 
any event, the roller should be recog- 
nized and all the effort be directed to 
the end of securing his help and co- 
operation. 

Any work of this kind means an 
addition to the clerical force of the 
mill. Part or all of one man’s time 
should be given to the job. It is a 
mistake to add this work to the load 


of some already overburdened clerk. 


Records must be published promptly and 
accurately, tabulation must be made and 
the data placed before the operating 
heads who can follow up the poor 
workers. It is impossible to arouse in- 
terest if records are not accurate or if 
publication is delayed; neither will any 
permanent good result unless the poor 
workers are investigated and eventually 
stimulated to improvement or put back 
into less important positions. 

The standardization of sizes must be 
necessarily a matter of almost interna 
tional moment. It is possible that labor 
conditions will eventually reach such 
stage that it will be cheaper to make a 
few standard sizes of tin plate and let 
the customer come to those sizes. That 
time is evidently not the present. How- 
ever, the increased efficiency which will 
result from even a partial elimination 
of odd and unusual sizes certainly war- 
rants the consideration of this factor. 
A study of the needs and requirements 
of the nation, with the view of estab- 
lishing a code of permissible size varia- 
tions, would be within the functions of 
one of the national engineering societies. 
Labor wastage through handling of or- 
ders for an infinite range of sizes is 
great and at least offers a field for in- 
vestigation. 


Plant Accidents Reduced 
by Safety Work 


An instance of extraordinary ac- 
complishment in accident prevention 
work has just come to the attention 
of the “National Safety council. In 
the plant of one of its members, the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
ton, O., a reduction of 46 per cent in 
the total number of lost-time acci- 


dents, 51 per cent in the total number 
of days lost by workmen as a result 
of accidents, and 91.9 per cent in the 
total compensation paid by the com- 
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pany is shown for the past five 
months of 1919, compared with the 
same period in 1918. In this plant, 
employing 3500 workmen, there were 
83 accidents during the first five 
months of 1919, as compared with 210 
in the same period last year. Injured 
workmen lost 868 days during the 
first five months of 1919, compared 
with 2523 last year. The total out- 
lay for compensation of accidents 
in May, 1919, was but $1.71. 


German Trade Outstrips 
that of British 


A recent issue of the monthly 
journal of the Sheffield chamber of 
commerce contains articles expressing 
concern in regard to the enterprise 
of Germany and its menace to the 
trade of the British steel city. One 
writer says: 

“The past one of the 
most hopeful—for Germany. How 
could her game have been played 
better than by those who, whatever 
their intention, succeeded in plunging 
British industry into confusion? We 
may shortly be faced with the neces- 
sity of fighting for a bare existence 
in the markets of the world. A 
pretty fine league of nations is likely 
to be built upon a lath and plaster 
foundation of that sort, and when the 
Germans ask for admittance to it they 
probably will do so with their tongues 
in their cheeks. 

“As a matter of fact Germany is 
recovering, industrially and commer- 
cially, at a more rapid rate than 
we are and nothing is so calculated 
to urge her forward as the chaotic 
state of British trade. What did the 
British cutlery mission discover in 
their recent flying trip across the 
Rhine? That at Solingen there were 
quantities of finished goods packed 
up ready to be dispatched to the rich 
markets of South America and to 
countries where labels and descriptions 
printed in English are easily read. 
The mission also found that the Ger- 
man manufacturer had forgotten none 
of the prewar tricks he considered 
worth remembering, among the num- 
ber being that notorious legend, ‘War- 
ranted Sheffield Steel.’” 

“By every test that can be applied,” 
says another writer, “we ought to ex- 
port more steel than any other three 
or four nations put together. But the 
Germans beat us. Between 1900 and 
1913 their exports of iron and steel 
increased from less than 1,000,000 tons 
a year to over 6,000,000 tons, while 
ours only increased from 3,500,000 to 
5,000,000 tons, and even that com- 


month was 
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paratively small increase in our case 
was very nearly offset by importations 
of steel, which ought to have been 
produced at home. 

“On the eve of the war Germany 
was producing pig iron at the rate of 


19,000,000 tons a year, against our 
9,000,000 tons; steel at the rate of 
17,000,000 tons, against our 7,000,000 


tons; and she was actually exporting 
at the rate of 7,000,000 tons a year, 
against our 5,000,000 tons. But for the 
war the Germans would 
pretty nearly wiped us out of the 
business. And it is Germany's set 
intention to renew her old policy if 


soon have 


she is permitted. 

“Against fair competition there can 
be no complaint. If Germany can 
produce cheaper than we can we must 
either improve our methods or accept 
the situation. But German dumping 
is not the result of superior productive 
powers, Or superior competitive re- 
sources. It is the outcome of the 


fiercest and most highly organized 
and subsidized economic war, con- 
ducted by ‘blackleg’ methods, the 


world has ever seen.” 


Book Review 


Applied Science for Metal Workers, 
by W. H. Dooley; cloth; 479 pages, 
5 x 7% inches; published by the Roland 
Press Co. and furnished by THe Iron 
TrapeE Review for 

The author, who is in charge of 
the navy yard instruction school for 
the New York board of education, 
has prepared this volume for use in 
technical, industrial, apprentice and 
continuation schools and for science 
classes in secondary schools. The 
work is in the form of a text book 
numerous questions at the end 
of each chapter. The subjects treat- 
ed apply to physics, chemistry, etc., 
and are arranged to teach the funda- 
mental principles of science in such 
a way that the student or apprentice 
will understand in an intelligent man- 
ner the actual work as prosecuted in 
the shop under actual working con- 
ditions. Numerous illustrations are 
included to make the subject matter as 
clear as possible. 

The chief purpose of the book is to 
teach the student the principles of 
industrial science in a practical rather 
than in an abstract way. Thus, after 
he has completed his education, the 
student will be able to grasp the prin- 
ciples of science in actual operation 
as he views them in everyday life. 
The book is written in clear, con- 
vincing language wherein theory is 
discarded as much as possible. As a 
text book for the student, it will 
prove of material aid. 


with 

















Coordinating Shop Management 


Basic Principles of System for Obtaining Maximum Efficiency in Operations 
Outlined—Balancing of Production, Division of Functional Depart- 
ments and Systematizing of Control Explained 


ERTAIN are nec- 


essary to establish and maintain 
plant man- 


requirements 


efficient, progressive 


agement, and it should be the first 
duty of the manager to secure funda- 
mental authority from those in su- 
preme command of the enterprise 
prior tp planning for action. These 
requirements are shown in Fig. 1, 


together with the results that may be 


or at least are to be aimed 


obtained, 
at. 
Many 
hold of a new task, have 
secure the backing of the 
the enterprise. This has often resulted 
in difficulties, to keep 
made to the workmen, 
through the unwillingness of those 
“higher up” to stand back of the 
policies established by the plant man- 


taking 
neglected to 


able executives, when 


leaders in 
due to failure 
promises 


ager. 
Must Adhere to Policy 


Plant who have been 
successful 
one particular line of 
also have been informed that 
lines, before mentioned, must be 
manufactured. Many similar instances 
might be mentioned, but the outcome 


The plant man- 


managers 
in securing the desired re- 
work, 
other 


sults in 


not 


is generally identical. 


ager proves unable to cope with the 
This is the third article of a series on industrial 


management written by the author, M. H. Potter, for 
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situation to the satisfaction of the 
higher officials. 

In dealing with the plant organiza- 
tion, as regards its direct control and 
supervision, the plant manager and 
his assistants should personally handle 


the work outlined in Fig. 2, and 


through the co-operation of the various 
foremen should handle the duties as 
listed in Fig. 3. 

As to which are the 


requirements, the organization and the 


more important 


product manufactured must deter- 
mine. However, too much = stress 
cannot be laid upon the importance 


of planning, and separating the plan- 
ning the These are 
basic, important 


from action. 


functions and should 


in turn be considered from a view- 


application, thor- 


definitely 


point of practical 


analyzed and de- 


in detail before proceeding. 


oughly 

cided on 
The balancing of 

for 


production is an- 


other subject earnest considera- 


tion, plants not 
cially designed for the particular work 
The efficient handling of 
materials and work between 
tions is important and should receive 
from the start. If 
are that the 
arrangement will 
Once a plant starts 
seldom 


especially in espe- 
in hand. 
opera- 


due consideration 
not, the chances 
economical 


it does 
most 
never be secured. 
production, the equipment is 
rearranged. 


Every detail entering into the bal- 


ancing of production should be con- 


sidered prior to actual procedure, i 
economical results are desired. The 
usual method of studying a plan of 
the floor space available and _ the 
placing of machinery and equipment, 
on the drawing according to scale, 
is convenient and practical. How- 
ever, the many other details which 
enter into the efficient, economical 


balancing of production should not 


be overlooked, as indicated in Fig. 4. 
By Fig. 5 it will be 
seen standardizing 


reference to 
that the 
duties is to permit of concen- 
effort to meet 


aim in 
routine 
trated thought and 
emergencies. 

6 further emphasizes the need 
Elementary as 


Fig 
of careful planning. 


they may appear, the requirements as 


charted are well worth study. The 
determination of the most important 
requirements and their practical ap- 


plication is essential. 
Establishing Functional Departments 


The division of the organization into 


functional departments, as shown in 


Fig. 7, should next be considered. 
The actual accomplishment of this is 
not difficult. The fault has not been 


in neglecting, to make a theoretical 


division, but in failing to put theory 
into practice and to make efforts 
conform to the division. Close ad- 
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herence should be maintained if sys- 
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attained. The systematizing of control, 
tematic control is to be successfully as illustrated in Fig. 8, is another most 


operating efficiency. 
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important requirement in maintaining 
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gained is the elimination of delays and 


causes of inefficiency. This should 
be sufficient reason for thought and 
analyses. 


Subdividing Functional Departments 


Fig. 10 illustrates a practical sys- 
tem for recording production prog- 
ress, to make all figures and facts 


available for ready reference. It is 


self evident that the best arrangement 
is that which enables the executives 
readily to determine not only what 


the actual production is, but also what 
it should be. If the problem of 
charting production progress is attacked 
in a practical way and if considera- 
tion is given to the facts needed, 
much will be accomplished to over- 
come delays and to eliminate produc- 
tion troubles. Efficient management 
demands quick, correct methods. 

To further illustrate the advantages 
of and the reasons for the division of 
functional departments, Fig. 10 has 
been prepared. It is an example of 
subdivision, and covers but one sub- 
division of the employment depart- 
ment, namely, the labor department. 
In like manner every functional de- 
partment should be analyzed and def- 
Action along the 
program, through 


initely subdivided. 
lines of a definite 
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these lines has a far-reaching con- 
trol, not only over the production 
problem but also the industrial situ- 


ation. If managers will practice these 
principles labor troubles will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Most executives are quick to adopt 
cost-cutting equipment and means for 
securing more economical operations, 
but when the subject of basic organ- 
ization principles is broached it some 


times does not suggest action. This 
is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
making changes would entail time and 
expense. However, this should not 
interfere with analyzing one feature 
of the system as outlined. For ex- 
ample, if the executive will study the 
charts and determine which one can 
be applied to the greatest extent in 
his organization and then formulate 


plans in this direction, place them in 
effect and follow up the program he 
can check closely the results. 


Consider One Principle at Time 


With the possible exception of a 
newly formed organization, there is 
nothing to be gained by attempting 


to formulate and place in effect new 
methods and systems throughout the 
entire organization at one time. This 
is especially true where the basic prin- 
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The main difficulty is in segregating 
and classifying subdivisions and their 
many elements. Interpret these basic 
principles in definite, terms 
and their correct application becomes 


concrete 


a matter of control and discipline. 


Graphite Sales Increase 


crystalline gra- 
larger than ever 


Sales of domestic 


phite in 1918 were 


before recorded, according to a bul- 
letin issued by the United States 
geological survey on the production 


of graphite during 1918. Total ship- 
ments of crystalline graphite, includ- 
ing both flake and dust, amounted to 
12,861,839 valued at $1,454,- 
799, and as mine stocks were approxi- 
mately the same at the beginning and 


pounds, 


end of the year, this represents the 
mine production. The sales show an 
increase of 22 per cent by weight and 
33 per cent by value over those of 
1917. 

Estimates furnished the survey by 
producers, show that out of total 
sales of 12,861,839 pounds, 9,811,046 


pounds valued at $1,364,600, or 76 per 
cent by weight and 94 per cent by 
value of the total was flake graphite 
for the most part suitable for crucible 






























































predetermined functional departments ciples of reorganization are involved. ™S¢- The remainder, 3,050,793 pounds, 
and their subdivisions, greatly will It is through the successful accom- valued at $90,199, was dust or low 
lessen delays and troubles. The pre-  plishment of one method with its con-- grade flake, averaging less than 50 
vention, not the overcoming of de- nected details that maximum results Pet cent of graphitic carbon, 
lays, should be the first aim of the are secured. This is not only true The greater part of the domestic 
plant manager. Therefore, it is ad- in action but likewise in planning. crystalline graphite output was pro- 
vantageous to plan and shape the en- Here again, the executive must real- duced in Alabama, New York and 
tire organization in accordance with ize the great need of taking up and Pennsylvania. Graphite also was pro- 
definite methods and system. If the considering one basic principle of duced in Montana, California and 
organization is adapted to the work efficient management at one time. Of Texas. The number of mines report- 
there is every reason to expect that course, a broadminded viewpoint must ing sales was 26 in Alabama, one in 
it will so handle and control the situ- be taken and the basic principle under California, one in Montana, three in 
ation that marked success will result. consideration must be studied as it New York, six in Pennsylvania and 
Management when practiced along pertains to the organizationasawhole. two in Texas. 
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pecializing in Efficient Buying 
Separate Department With Trained Men in Charge Considered Just as Necessary 


to Successful Conduct of Business as Sales, Auditing or Other 
Departments—Requisites of an Able Executive 


HERE is an old adage to the 

{ effect that goods bought right 

are half sold, but the force of 
the argument has not with but few 
exceptions reached the heart of the 
modern American manufacturing in- 
dustry. It has been proved that this 
adage is a foundation truth as ap- 
plied to business consisting exclu- 
sively of buying and selling. Does it 
not also apply to the relation between 
raw material bought by the manu- 
facturer and the products sold by 
him? The answer is obvious. One 
might safely say that it applies to 
the first shovelful of dirt excavated 
in the process of building the manu- 
facturing plant and from then on step 
by step to the time of the delivery 
of the finished products to the con- 
sumer. 

Too much has been said of sales 
departments, and other departments 
have been for the most part relegated 
to the background, or, to say the least, 
have been considered of secondary im- 
portance. Just as much good reading 
matter could be written regarding the 
other branches of industrial organization, 
and just as many helpful courses of in- 
struction could be instituted relating to 
these branches, as has been shown 
to some extent in the matter of ac- 
counting, as dealt with in recent years 
by the various schools of accounting. 
An idea at one time prevalent was 
that a firm that found itself unable 
to tell why it was not making money 
could hire a bookkeeper at a mini- 
mum salary, and that he could tell 
from his meager knowledge and ex- 
perience. In recent years this idea 
has been found to be wrong. Why 
should we adhere to the old ideas 
about the buying branch of industrial 
organization? 

No one department of an industrial 
enterprise makes the success of that 
enterprise; it is the combination of 
them all, working together on an 
equal plane of efficiency for the ulti- 
mate result, that brings success. 
Failure of any department to function 
properly may ruin the business. Ia 
order to accomplish the aim of mak- 
ing capital earn money, what is more 
important than to start operations 


f , the author of this article, is 
assistant purchasing com of the United States Metals 
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by buying right? Why not spend 
that portion of the capital which has 
been voted by the directors for the 
purpose of buying raw _ materials, 
machinery, buildings or equipment in 
the most efficient manner. possible? 
To do this requires a purchasing or- 
ganization carefully selected and su- 
pervised by a trained executive. This 
fact is often disregarded. 


Executive is Needed 


The prevailing opinion among many 
manufacturers seems to be that the 
proper thing to do with the buying 
end of the business is to delegate to 
the job someone in the organization 
who has the time to spare and who 
has sufficient ability to take care of 
the details of placing orders, keep- 
ing records, etc., and that when it 
becomes necessary to buy raw mate- 
rials involving contracts, the secre- 
tary of the company, the sales man- 
ager or the chief engineer can take 
care of it. This method, of course, 
is wrong for the reason that it is 
placing the responsibility in the wrong 
place, making a nonenity of the pur- 
chasing agent which is both disastrous 
to the purchasing agent from the stand- 
point of his relations with salesmen and 
to proper buying. It places a_ responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of an offi- 
cial who should concentrate on work 
that properly belongs to him. In ad- 
dition to these facts, it is contrary to 
proper rules of organization as ap- 
plied to business. One of the secrets 
of proper organization is placing the 
work and the responsibility for it 
where it belongs. If a shop super- 
intendent wants a tool forged he does 
not take his plans to the head book- 
keeper. Just so with the buying; 
why take it to the secretary or the 
sales manager? 

To appoint the president's nephew 
purchasing agent, as a matter of gen- 
eral practice, regardless of his ability 
to fill the position, is a thing of the 
past. Also among the discarded pos- 
sibilities are those not specially 
trained for the work, and last but not 
least, all the grafters. 

The manufacturer in selecting a 
man to fill the position of superin- 
tendent of one of the departments 
chooses the best trained man, prefer- 
ably one familiar with the methods 
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employed by other manufacturers. 
The type of man he selects will di- 
rectly effect his ability to sell his 
article, will effect its cost, and the 
margin between cost and selling price. 
Why. is it that the average manu- 
facturer does not employ the same 
methods in selecting a _ purchasing 
agent? Choose a man from among 
those trained by actual contact with 
factory storekeeping, sales, traffic and 
purchasing. Select a man with me- 
chanical ability, with at least some 
technical training or shop experience, 
an executive by character as well as 
by training, one given to the study of 
economics as applied to business, one 
who has an understanding of the laws 
of supply and demand and one who 
can, through experience, foresight and 
common sense, buy to save the manu- 
facturer money. Quality, service and 
price must be properly considered in 
their relationship to the particular 
purchase in hand. 

Select a man who can figure, when 
he buys six months’ supply to save a 
few cents per pound, whether he is 
actually saving an amount over and 
above the bank’s interest on the same 
amount for the same period. A man 
who will give due consideration to the 
proper distribution of his employer's 
capital, determining whether it is a 
heavy payroll period or heavy selling 
period, if the company is using all 
its capital at present or if it has a 
surplus that could be rightly diverted 
to the buying of stock to be used in 
the manufacture of some commodity 
for which arrangements are being 
made in the way of an intensive sell- 
ing program. 

I have simply mentioned a few of 
the ° many features most essential. 
Other characteristics, such as diplo- 
macy and tact are needed in dealing 
with the other department heads, as 
well as a certain regard for co-opera- 
tion with the engineering department 
and the work’s manager or super- 
intendent. Also an important matter 
is to have on record any data that 
might be of money-saving value to 
the firm. 

To some manufacturers it has never 
occurred how or why these matters 
should be considered as effecting their 
balance sheet, but to the man who 
has in mind the ultimate result that 
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his employer desires to attain, it can-- 
not but occur how important they 
are and that the proper for 
such facts comprises one of the ele- 


regard 


ments necessary to a successful busi- 
ness. 

It is important to start right by 
buying right. It is of equal impor- 
tance to see that the stores depart- 
ment handles its records of stock 
and disbursements just as cash funds 
are handled by the cashier’s depart- 
ment. This is another feature that 


is generally regarded as a matter ot 
little Both the buying 
and storekeeping, if improperly con- 
ducted eventually will ruin a business. 


importance. 


Any one department of a_ business 


that is allowed to drift along under im- 


proper management will act as a 
dragging influence as well as a leak 
in the bank account and profits. Suc- 


co-ordination of departments, 


led 


proper respect 


cessful 


properly and manned, combined 


with a for true busi- 


ness policies, always will win. 


Humanizing Labor in the 


Steel Plant 
(Concluded from Page 1641) 
duced, 


tem of 
there shall be no baron and serf, then 
the 


that there must be a fair 


sy s- 


collective bargaining, that 


his plant and permit 


that he 


return to 
very thing to 
had spoken against and received much 
praise and publicity about. 

But if we the 
rights, concede that many of 


come to pass 


employe’s 
de- 


mands are incontrovertibly just, he, in 


respect 
his 


turn, will come to respect us and the 
basis of confidence becomes an estab- 
lished fact. No 
great or strong or essential, can abide 
the troublesome days ahead, that does 


not seek to build upon the foundation 


enterprise, however 


of fundamental social needs. This 
matter of self-respect involves the 
freedom to think and to act on one’s 


conviction. The employer cannot have 
the confidence of his employes if he 
discharges men because they believe 
in organization or belong to a radical 
political party. We have condemned 
wanton acts of destruction and did 
not realize that the employer’s meth- 
ods of repression, lack of fair play, 
had much to do in making their em- 
ployes the prey of conscienceless agi- 
tators. In the new order of justice, 
there will be no place for the agitator 
who doubtlessly has prejudiced labor's 
cause on many a field of battle. 
Seconp: If the steel industry is to 
be humanized there must also be co- 
operation between the employer and 
employe. The employer and the em- 


ploye have certain definite interests 
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in common, and the one lesson that 
all concerned must learn is co-opera- 
tion. It means success anywhere. It 
must always be remembered that the 
steel plant is only a cog in this great 
progressive and that our 
work must be viewed, therefore, from 
the Co- 


united 


movement, 
standpoint of world. 
operation then 
effort in attempting a solution of our 


the 
would mean a 
present difficulties as well as the mat- 
ter of increasing efficiency and produc- 
suspicion, distrust, 


tion. If jealousy, 


covetousness, are permitted to fatten 


in the minds of the employes, what 
can the employer expect but war? 
It will be war, day in and day out, 
as long as men are moved by such 
motives. Production will be cur- 
tailed; the men will grumble; the 
atmosphere will become anarchistic, 


and in the end both capital and labor 
must the 

In the third place, the steel industry 
must be humanized to save itself from 
The old 


are gone, and it is no longer a ques- 


pay cost. 


industrial revolution days 


tion of returning to condi- 


tions, which is unthinkable; but it is a 


prewal 


question of working out the demands, 
the ideals of labor, in an orderly proc- 
It is either evolution or revolution; 
strikes, 


ters 


css. 
lockouts, will seem small mat- 
the 


labor 


as we face deadly struggle 


of capital and growing out ol 
the world upheaval 

Labor is organized, and is organ- 
izing more intensely and determinedly 


Workmen 


new 


every day. mean to main- 


the standards of living and 


the 
distressing problems peaceably if 


tain 


they will work out pressing, if 


not 
properly approached, and in_ time. 
They have had to fight every inch of 
the the 


world over, is in a fighting mood today 


the way, and laboring man, 


and means to win. Labor, then, must 
be approached in the spirit of the 
times. Capital will simply invite de- 


struction if it attempts to maintain 


the old order. We must see _ the 
world as it now is and deal with the 
new conditions in a spirit of justice 


and of utter unselfishness. 

This does not mean that every de- 
mand made by labor can be granted, 
but it does mean that in the granting 
that we 
propose thoroughly to face the issues, 


of some of their demands 


spirit of fairness, of 
that is within 
our power to give labor its due and 


exhibiting a 
willingness to do all 


also keep our business upon a paying 
basis. Our not be so 
large as formerly, but the confidence, 


profits may 


the harmony, shall have made our 
investment trebly secure, because out 
of the readjustment will come not 
only respect, but love for law and 
order. There is no other way that 
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full of promise; and in view 


unprecedented 


is 50 


of the economic up- 
heavals shall we not follow the path 
that leads to peace and security? 
FourtH: The steel industry must be 
humanized, so that we may play our 
world reconstruction. Its 
not only Amer- 
affects 
Chaos 


part in the 
affects 
the welfare of 
not only be 
must be de- 
the 


must demonstrate a 


humanization 
ica but it also 


the world. must 
America, it 
driven back, 
We 
the 
as we work out the complex problems 


defeated in 


feated, conquered, 


world over. 


patriotism of highest order, and 


immediately confronting us at home, 


we shall be able to rally the moral 


influence of the greatest democracy in 


the world against these _ socialistic, 


anarchistic, and Bolshevistic tendencies 


anywhere they may be found. The 
steel industry, therefore, must work 
out its immediate problems at home 
and the very realization of that task 
will be like the pouring of oil upon 
the troubled waters of the world’s 
discontent. 

We know now that we can no 
longer disregard labor, labor condi- 


thought or place in 
A victory for 
means an 


tions, or labor’s 
any part of the world. 
ultraradicalism in Europe 
ultraradical struggle in our own land. 
Defeat abroad only deepens the gulf 
between rich and poor at home. La- 
yes, unprecedented 


influence in England thrills the Amer- 


bor’s tremendous, 
ican Federation of Labor to the heart, 
demands, 
definite policy of action is born. The 
What England thinks 
What 
fails 


and new plans, new and a 


world is 
affects 


one, 
France, Italy, 
felt 


in our thought and life; wages, hours 


America. 
or Japan does or to do is 
of labor, management, these are inter- 
influences It 
that 
if we find the way leading toward a 


national terms and 


must, therefore, be plainly seen 


solution we not only contribute to the 
social wholeness of our own land, but 


we are projecting influences which 
will affect the labor program of Eu- 
rope, of Asia, of the world 

\ new gas-producer plant was 
placed in operation recently at the 
works of the Page Steel and Wire 


Co., Monessen, Pa. The plant includes 
three 
the 


mechanical producers built by 
Construction Co., Wor- 
with coal- 
equipment. 
The fuel gases will he used for open- 
melting purposes. The fur- 
naces formerly were fired with arti- 
ficial gas and, consequently, to use 
producer gas it was necessary to in- 
stall new port and valve equipment. 
The latter built by the Blair 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. 


Morgan 


cester, Mass., together 


crushing and conveying 


hearth 


was 
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TWO-TON, 500-KILOWATT, ROLLING CYLINDER TYPE ELECTRIC FURNACE INSTALLED IN 
SEATTLE PLANT 


Install Electric Furnaces 
on Pacific Coast 


Three installations of electric arc 
furnaces recently made in foundries in 
the state of Washington embody a 
number of novel features, each of which 
was demanded by the conditions ob- 
taining in the plant. The unit shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which 
is employed by the Vulcan Mfg. Co., 
Seattle, has a capacity of two _ tons 
and is rated at 500 kilowatts. It is 
of the rolling cylinder type and the 
charging door is in the end, an ar- 
rangement which permits the furnace to 
set close to the transformer room, 
therefore occupying an unusually small 
amount of floor space. The tilting of 
the furnace is controlled by a 4-way 
hydraulic valve, shown at the right, 
which is said to be quick, direct acting 
and of simple operation. The furnace 
shell is provided with a dial and point- 
er to indicate the degree of tilting. 
This assists the operator in bringing 
the furnace back to its normal vertical 
position without shock. 

A 500-kilowatt, 2-ton, rolling-cylinder 
type furnace recently was installed at 
the plant of the Lamb Machine Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash. The charging door of 
this unit is in the cylindrical wall of 
the shell opposite the spout. The fur- 
nace foundation is sufficiently elevated 


above the main floor of the foundry so 
that workmen may carry hand ladles 
away from the furnace without stoop- 
ing over to pick them up. The ladles 
are supported by a ladle hanger while 
the metal is being tapped and work- 
men therefore may remain at a safe 
distance until the furnace is rotated to 
its normal position. When the metal 
is tapped into crane ladles, the shank 
ladle hanger is quickly removed. As in 
the case of the furnace at the plant 
of the Vulcan Mfg. Co., the tilting i: 
controlled by a hydraulic valve situated 
at a convenient point safely removed 
from the danger zone. 


The third furnace, which is in the 
plant of the Malleable Steel & Iron 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., is rated at 300 
kilowatts and is adapted to making 
special grades of gray iron and semi- 
steel. Special castings heretofore unat- 
tainable on the Pacific coast are being 
produced at this plant. A second fur- 
nace will be installed, and when it is in 
operation, one unit will be employed 
for steel and the other for cast iron. 
‘It is claimed that the roofs of these 
furnaces are of extremely simple de- 
sign, standard shapes of silica brick be- 
ing utilized except where the electrodes 
enter. The charging door shown in the 
accompanying illustration is operated 
by a hydraulic cylinder of the double 
acting type, which enables the oper- 
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ator to stop the door at any desired 
point. The furnaces were built and in- 
stalled by the Greene Electric Furnace 
Co., Seattle. 


a e 


New Switch Operated by 
Clapper Type Magnet 


A new oil-immerse@ magnetic con- 
tactor, operated by a clapper type mag- 
net, has been developed by the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. This 
contactor, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, has a capacity 
of 100 amperes at 2200 volts, and is 
designed for use as a main line switch 
for an automatic 2200-volt motor start- 
er, or for the remote control of any 
200-volt light or power circuit. It is 
built with three poles, unless used with 
an auto-transformer starter when five 
poles are provided. 

The frame of the contactor, which 
is of heavy sheet iron, is arranged for 
wall or switchboard mounting, and 
carries two cast iron supports with 
two insulated shafts carrying the con- 
tacts. Leads from the contacts con- 
nect with suitable terminals extend- 
ing through high tension insulators 
mounted on the top of the frame. The 
armature is pivoted to the frame, and 
is connected by a rod to an arm of 
the shaft carrying the moving contacts. 
The attraction of the armature against 
the face of the magnet rotates the 
shaft and closes the switch, which is 
normally held open by the weight of 
the moving parts. 

A head of oil is maintained over 
the contacts by providing a sheet metal 
tank of ample capacity, and as the con- 
tacts are situated above the operating 
shaft, they are away from any sedi- 
ment which might accumulate in the 
bottom of the tank. The arc is broken 
at the contacts in a horizontal direc- 
tion and therefore rises to the point 
of rupture without burning other parts. 

















OIL TANK REMOVED FROM NEW SWITCH SHOW- 
ING CONTACTS AND ARCING SHIELDS 
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ARROW SHOWS LOCATION OF WELD IN 
PIPE FRACTURED BY TEST 


FIG. 1 


Test Tensile Strength of 
Welded Pipe 


Tests recently were made tc de- 
termine the tensile strength of two 
sections of 2-inch extra heavy steel 
pipe which were thermit welded for 
the Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairton, 
Pa. After the pipe was welded, the 
welded sections were pulled in a 
tensile stength test machine. The 
first pipe broke 4 inches from the 
weld at 113,800 pounds and the sec- 
ond pipe failed 454 inches from the 
weld at 124,100 pounds. In Fig. 1, 
the arrow indicates the location of 
the weld, while Fig. 2 shows the cross 
section of the pipe at the break. 


Christen Large Crane at 
League Island 


world 
“League 


crane in the 
was formally christened 
Island” at the Philadelphia navy 
yard on Saturday, Dec. 6. The’ simple 
but unusual ceremony was performed by 
Miss Bertha Kaltenbach, Cleveland, a 
daughter of one of the officials of the 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, O., 
which built the crane for the govern- 
ment. As the bottle of champagne 
broke upon the forward block of the 
four lifts, the big machine hoisted four 
loads and swung them completely around 
the end of the new fitting-out dock. 
Demonstrating its capacity, the new 
crane carried a yard-locomotive on the 
extended arm, a second locomotive as 
a counterweight under the machine 
house, and two compound loads on the 
arm weighing 416,000 pounds each. 
The big machine, designed to hasten 
the equipment of major vessels of the 
navy, is designed to lift 350 gross or 
392 net tons. Its cost was approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, the contract price for 
the crane without the foundation being 
reputed to be $865,000. The whole was 
assembled and constructed in the yard 
upon the fitting-out dock which it 


The largest 
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equips. In building the crane, a spe- 
cially constructed derrick 
foot boom was used. 


with a 265 

Unlike the smaller capacity hammer- 
head, the revolving portion of this 
crane is supported by a structural steel 
octagonal pillar. This pillar tapers 
gradually from the bottom to the top 
and forms a support for the roller bear- 
ing which carries all of the rotating 
parts of the crane. The combiried 
is, therefore, carried upon a space the 
diameter of which is approximately only 
41% feet, and upon 2%-inch roller bear- 
ings. The revolving portion of the crane 
consists of a horizontal truss, the front 
portion of which supports the trackways 
carrying the main and auxiliary trolleys. 
The rear portion of the truss supports 
the machinery as well as the counter- 


load 


weight. The truss maintains its hori- 
zontal position by means of a struc- 
tural steel frame or apron which en 


circles the pillar and extends down to 
a point near the portal. Steel 
are mounted in a flexible pin-connected 
band at the bottom of the apron and 
come in contact with an annular roller 
path on the pillar. 


rollers 


The crane is equipped with two dis- 


tinct main hoist units, each having a 
separate hoisting and trolley racking 
mechanism. Each main hoist has a 


maximum capacity of 175 gross tons and 
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THE CROSS SECTION OF THE FRACTURE 
PRESENTS A SMOOTH SURFACE 


may be operated separately. To develop 
the maximum capacity of 350 gross 
tons, the two main hoists are operated 


jointly as a single unit through a 


mechanical and electrical coupling de- 
vice. 
The crane is operated entirely by 


electricity and it is reputed to be simply 
controlled, being designed to be operated 
by two men if necessary. The ma- 
chinery house on the rear cantilever is 


fitted with a crane runway of 42-foot 
centers. This crane runway supports 
a 35-ton electrically operated overhead 


traveling crane for handling the operat- 
ing mechanism of the shipbuilding crane 
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LARGRST CRANE IN THE WORLD—IT LIFTS 350 GROSS TONS 
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when necessary. The crane runway ex- 
tends over the end of the rear canti- 
lever, which enables the overhead travel- 
ing crane to raise or lower machinery 
parts. 

Each main hoist capable of lifting 175 
gross tons, has a radius of 115 feet; 
acting together they can lift 350 gross 
tons with the same radius. Two 8-part 
lines are used on each main hoist, 32- 
part line being used to make the maxi- 
mum lift of 350 gross tons. The auxil- 
iary hoist, the lifting capacity of which 
is 50 gross tons, has a radius of 199 
feet. The load is handled on two 4-part 
lines. The minimum operating radius 
of each hoist is 4) feet. Both main 
hoists, operating singly or jointly, have 
a speed of 2.5 feet per minute carrying 
the maximum load or a speed of 10 
feet per minute with no load. The 
auxiliary hoist is capable of a speed of 
12 feet per minute with the maximum 
load or 30 feet per minute with no 
load. 

The sluing speed of the crane is one 
revolution in 12 minutes. The trolley 
racking speed of both main hoists, singly 
or jointly, is 12 feet per minute with 
the maximum load or 100 feet per min- 
ute with no load. The trolley racking 
speed of the auxiliary hoist is 100 feet 
per minute with the maximum load or 
150 feet per minute with no load. 

The navy department let the contract 
for this record crane in 1918 and a 
complete engineering description was 
published in the April 18, 1918, issue of 
Tue Iron Trave Review. Those present 
at the christening ceremony comprised 
officials. and friends of the contracting 
company and naval officers stationed at 


the League Island yard. The acceptance. 


of the. crane by the government will 
await the reports of the governmental 
representatives who will now make rigid 
tests. 1 


Ask For Profit Sharing 
Data For Survey 


The National Civic Federation, 
Metropolitan Tower, New York, is 
circulating form letters to manufac- 
turers and employers, in an effort to 
assemble data concerning profit shar- 
ing plans, where existing, for a re- 
vised edition of the report, “Profit 
Sharing by American Employers,” 
which was published by the federa- 
tion in 1916. 

Employers of labor are asked to 
advise the committee in charge of 
this work, which is headed by George 
W. Perkins, concerning the following 
points: The date of installation of 
your profit-sharing plan; and,,. if. not 
in force, when discontinued and why. 
What is your average number of em- 
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ployes and how many participate in Allen S. Davidson Co., Pittsburgh. 
the plan? What is the feeling toward This stack was blown out Saturday 
the plan by those for whose benefit afternoon, Nov. 8, and was relighted 


it was intended% Has your profit- early Sunday morning, Nov. 23. It 
sharing plan been the means of modi- was idle exactly 14 days and 11 hours. 
fying the tendency toward labor trou- In that time, the old lining was taken 


bles? Is it limited to heads of de- out, a new one laid in and sufficient 
partments or does it include the rank time was allowed for the new lining 
and file? Is it regarded unqualifiedly to dry out. Bricklayers worked five 
as a success? If not, where has it days and five nights and 11 hours 
failed to’accomplish your aim? Another feature of the operation 
‘ai was that only the first heat poured 
. Sunday morning, Nov. 23, was off in 
Zine Smelter Planned analysis. Usually, it takes several 
- ‘ : casts before the proper analysis is 
[The Burma Corp., Ltd., will con- - : pmol aegis 
. had from a freshly lined stack. This 
struct a zinc smelter at Janshedpur, : ane 
; ' furnace has a rated daily pig iron 
India, about one mile from the plant ‘ 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. The 


smelter will have a capacity to use 


capacity of 175 tons, but running on 
bessemer ferrosilicon or silvery iron, 
- : of course, does not produce anywhere 
about 25,000 tons of zinc concen- 
: nearly that tonnage. 
trates a year, produced by the Burma 
Mines, Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
Burma Corp. Ltd., and expects to T A ] Pp d d “ie ] 
, : o Apply Fowdere oa 
have an output of about 10,000 tons 
of zinc. The company also will pro- In order to increase production and 
duce sulphuric acid. While the Tata efficiency, to meet the heavy demand 
Iron & Steel Co. will be the largest for sheets, the Inland Steel Co. will 
customer of the new smelter, the sale proceed at once with the installation 


of zinc will not be confined to this of a complete powdered coal system 


+ 


customer. Lawrence Addicks, con- for firing 40 furnaces in its plant at 
sulting engineer, 6 Church street, New Indiana Harbor. Greater output per 
York, is about to close on about 3500 ton of fuel used and reduced labor 
tons of structural steel for the pro- cost are expected to offset the present 
posed plant. labor shortage and the high cost of 
a fuel For the _ initial installation, 

¢ powdered coal will be applied to 16 

Makes Electric Ingots sheet furnaces, 16 pair furnaces, three 
“an oe continuous plate mill furnaces, two 
[Two Webb electric furnaces which : : ba 
7 continuous bar mill furnaces and three 
have been in operation for several : ' ‘ rath 
; slab heating furnaces. The contract 

years at the plant of the Old Do- . ; 
= a ; in for this work, which has _ been 
minion Iron & Steel Corp., Rich- : - : 
awarded the Quigley Furnace Special- 

ties Co., 26 Cortland street, New York, 
calls for the engineering work and 


mond, Va., recently have been adapted 
successfully to the production of 


2-inch ingots, weighing 30 pounds . . . . 
5 — - et Sipe installation of a complete milling plant 

each, which are rolled directly into , : = 
: 2 with capacity of 20 tons per hour, 

horseshoes, thus saving the expense ; <r . , 
‘ ; with provision for extensions, com- 

of breaking down large ingots into ‘ a : : 
: : : ; pressed air distribution system for 

billets of small section. By means : : “Se . 
, transporting pulverized fuel to  fur- 


of a novel method involving the use , 
, : ; ; nace bins through small diameter 
of a mold, a 3-ton heat is cast into . 
Bee 2 : standard wrought pipes, and the nec- 
these small ingots in 7 minutes and “ A ‘ 
: essary fuel feed controllers, air sup- 
the horseshoes produced are in every ‘ 
; er ~ ply system and burners. Arrange- 
way equal in quality to those pro- : . : 
. : ; ments are also being made for an 
duced from the broken down billets . 1: 
: : extension to the boiler plant and 
before the new practice was adopted. 
is : waged other departments. 
The furnaces are basic-lined and pro- ( 
duce a heat of carbon steel of ordi- TI 
, ; he last | ting ; 
nary grades in two hours from start af las monthly : meeting of th 
: year fo : , “Nglé 3 St 
io: tng. *. For. alloy “steels, 2 longer v for the Ne w England Foundry 
Sime to required. n.en’s assoc lation was held Dec. 10, 
at the Exchange club, Boston. Frank 7 
3. Gilbreth, consulting engineer of 
Reline Furnace Speedily lrovidence, R. I., read a paper on 
“What Industry Must Do to Allay Ci 
What is claimed to be a time rec- Unrest and How It Must Be Done.” a 
ord for relining a stack of its size ‘he paper duplicated somewhat a ir 





recently was made at the furnace of talk given before the American c 






the Bessie Furnace Co., New Straits- Foundrymen’s association in  Phila- b 






ville, O., owned and operated by the  delphia. o 














Coal Regulations Are Relaxed 


Fuel Administrator Garfield Ignored by President in Settlement of Strike—Ques- 
tion as to Whether Secret Promises Were Made to Miners—Coke 
Supplies Are Not to be Further Curtailed 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 16—Last mand for coke and spot quotations to accept it. At that, the President's 
week was one of contradic- were soaring when Fuel Administrator plan is practically nothing more than 
tions to the steel manufac- Garfield stepped in and fixed the the Garfield plan, except for the trans- 


turer who is dependent on coal and price, turning over to Director Gen fer of authority, and it won the min 
coke for the operation of his plants. eral Hines, as he did in coal, the con- ers as Dr. Garfield had been unable 
In the early part of the week he, trol over the distribution of coke to do 

having already suffered considerably Another and equally important dé Dr. Garfield failed in this because 


from the shortage of coal, had his yelopment, so far as the public is Secretary Wilson of the labor depart 


ment, who has certain mediatory 


i Se »s ; ion : . 
coke supply curtailed 25 per cent. concerned, was the resignation of 


This was followed immediately by Dr. Garfield The fuel administrator powers, and proposed a higher in- 
the report of another proposed cut +esioned on the ground that the Presi- Crease as settlement of the wage con- 
of 25 per cent. Before this report dent's solution of the coal strike prob- tTOVersy. The miners explained that 
could be affirmed or denied, the min- Jem was a surrender to labor and not they didn’t know whether Garfield or 


ers in session at Indianapolis voted fair to the public, although it, like Wilson was speaking for the govern- 
to end the strike, and it was then any other settlement, naturally would ™ent 


. ‘ The resident's _ ‘ —— 
stated here that the government would result in increasing the coal output rh President action, however, 


not make any further orders requir- and at the same time lessen the suf- Could not be construed as other than 


the government’s. There are many 


ing less production of coke. Assur- fering from lack of fuel The Presi- 
here who believe the truth in regard 


ance of continued coke production dent absolutely ignored the fuel ad- 


on a 75 per cent operating basis came, ministrator when he arranged through to the coal settlement has not been 


of course, with the assurance of bet- Attorney General Palmer to settle with told It is suggested that certain 
ter fuel supplies resulting from set- the mine workers. promises of what the proposed com 
tlement of the strike. Relaxation of i, ieee weteed Ge Geek See might do were so convincing 


priority rules was afforded by the dent, was absolute 7 in administering “> athe cigs oo jubilation waten oo 
order of the fuel administration last «pe Lever act so far as fuel is con where is said to have characterized the 
Saturday, providing that emergency  <orneg His plan was to have a activities of the miners following their 
needs of industries will be met when  .oncultative body, somewhat like the Cone eaee with Mr. Palmer and Sec- 
the coal supply in the respective re-  joitroad wage commission, which retary rumulty here, Dec. 6 
gions makes it possible, although ap- would review the miners’ complaints, . Withdrawal of the court proceed 
plication for coal to the railroads Si candice’ ofixe, Getecudan’ Ge ings at Indianapolis, whether actual 
which ordinarily supply coal for such facts in the case and recommend or only promised, at the time of the 
industries wane  eftestinente Th sslhicaialliadii conterence, 1s believed not to have 
is webite alee treated eat tie ce weld be tree to atte or influenced the miners They appeared 
re-establishment of the government’s ject the recommendation, of course, to be absolutely calloused to nd 
war-time coke prices which action and even though he had declared un ernment and court actions and while 
put the coke industry on a par with equivocally against increasing the arive a to obs y_ the law actually 
the bituminous coal industry, so far to the public it is believed he would did not obey it The original court 


: : : order demanding canceling of the 
as federal regulation is concerned. have bee fair ith the miners 
Thi ; ; like tl a | he miners and trike call was mailed out, but not 
Ms pric matter, however, like that rive 4 . I ! 1 e ; T ; 
P! ( ” Siven them more than 14 per cent on offic ial stationery The canceling 
pertaining to coal, affected only spot had the facts warranted order of last Wednesday was tele 
sales of coke, as contracts were in The President’s plan, however, as graphed and, of- course, not on offi 
no way infringed except, perhaps, viewed here generally, would ignore cial stationery. This alone has served 
as to quantity of deliveries. The the fuel administrator as the Presi to convince many of the tactics of 
shortage of coal created a larger de- dent himself did in getting the miners the miners. 
p board Uses Z, 000 Tons of Steel 
ASHINGTON, Dec. 16—The weight tons. This became clear with The active construction program 
United States shipping board the announcement last Friday by John of Dec. 2 showed 2314 vessels of 


‘ the on ’ > . . , . . ' . ; ° 
at the end of the current Barton Payne, chairman of the board, which 2240 had keels laid with a 


calendar year will have consumed that deliveries up to Dec. 1 totaled tonnage of 12,926,486 deadweight. 
approximately 2,500,000 tons of steel 5,818,500 tons These deliveries in- here were 1910 ships of that num- 
ir the construction of ships The cluded 4,472,000 tons in steel ships, ber launched, with a deadweight ton- 
ceadweight tonnage that will have 1,298,000 in wood ships, 42,000 in nage of 10,494,047, of which 1674 
been turned out will exceed the composite ships and 6500 in con vessels had actually been delivered 
Original estimate of 6,000,000 dead- crete construction t¢ the shipping board, the dead- 
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weight tonnage delivered up to Dec. 
2 being 9,189,236. 

At the same time, Chairman Payne 
made public an outline of the Amer- 
ican passenger and freight service to 
Europe, South America, Africa and 
the Orient, which must be maintained 
by the government for the next 12 
months to establish trade routes for 
the future American merchant ma- 
rine. The outline was submitted to 
the board by John H. Rosseter, who 
resigned as director of operations on 
Dec. 1. 

Mr. Rosseter advocates the plac- 
ing of 29 former German passenger 
vessels and 26 passenger ships, newly 
ecnstructed by the board, in perma- 
nent passenger and mail routes to the 
most important trading sections of 
the world. He is opposed to any 
attempt on the part of the war de- 
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partment to hold the former German 
ships for what he terms “wasteful 
operation as permanent transports. 
“Instead of the army,” says Mr. 
Rosseter, “maintaining a special trans- 
port service or heavy 
cost its traffic requirements in the way 
of movement of troops, as well as 
cargo, can be taken care of by regu- 
lar lines, at least in all the important 


services at a 


routes.” 
May Expect Delivery in Good Time 


It is shown by the reports that the 
shipping board can expect delivery of 
three of the new passenger vessels of 
the so-called 535-foot class next June, 
and the remainder of the class during 
the next six months at the rate of 
two a month. Of the 502-foot class, 
first deliveries are about 
July, and then at about 


expected 
the rate of 
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one a month over the last half year. 
Continuation of government con- 
struction of passenger vessels is re- 
garded as being impracticable by Mr. 
Resseter but as a building program 
for the coming year he suggests 70 
limited 


boats. Mr. 


cargo liners and also a num- 


ber of small passenger 


Rosseter says: 


“As to the cargo liners, I would 
confirm my previous recommendations 


that we construct: Twenty, 15,000 
tons deadweight, 14.13 knots; 20, 
12,000 tons deadweight, 14.13 knots; 
20, 10,000 tons deadweight, 13.12 


knots, and 10, 11,000 tons deadweight, 
13.11 knots. 

“As to the small passenger trains, 
I would suggest adding to the build- 
ing program 10° of about 5000 tons 
cargo capacity, with accommodations 
for 50 first-class passengers, 100 steer- 
age and arrangements to take care of 
upwards of 100 deck passengers in 
‘port-to-port’ traffic.” 


Miners Expect Greater Advance Later 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 16.— 
W Members of the senate sub- 
committee on interstate 


commerce plainly showed their sym- 
pathy with the attitude taken by for- 
mer Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield during the hearing they held 
Saturday when they questioned him 
about his proposal for settlement of 
the coal strike which was refused by 
the union miners. He told of his 
subsequent resignation, which, as he 
explained, was due to his inability to 
accept the underlying principles laid 
down by the President in the latter's 
plan of settlement, which was ac- 
cepted by the miners. The terms of 
the President, considered by some 
members of the committee to mean 
a yielding to the miners, were de- 
clared by Dr. Garfield to be “funda- 
mentally wrong as a matter of gov- 
ernment.” Dr. Garfield said his ob- 
jection to the plan of the President 
“goes to the point that the comniis- 
sion which I understand will be set 
up to decide wages and prices will 
be composed of three members, one 
to be a miner, another to be a coal 
operator, and the third to represent 
the general public. Under it, the 
public, which is the chief party at 
interest, would always be in the min- 
ority.” He expressed the opinion in 
reply to a question by Senator Towns- 
end, that the miners and operators 


may have a common interest in in- 
creasing wages and costs and passing 
the increase on to the public in prices, 
although he stated he was not charg- 
ing that this would be necessary. 

It is known, however, that members 


of the committee believe this will 
be the inevitable outcome unless some- 
thing is done to prevent it. Some who 
are strongly opposed in principle to 
the idea of government control or 
operation of the mines have become 
so displeased with the President’s sub- 
stitute plan that they have indicated 
the government should take action 
with that end in view. It is evident, 
though, that even in the improbability 
of legislation being passed for this 
purpose it would be defeated through 
the veto power of the President. As 
the case stands, it is thought that the 
public will have to bear the burden 
of the increase and it is no secret 
that the union miners think they will 
be allowed a wage advance of .- 31.9 
per cent by the commission, the in- 
crease that was suggested by Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson, but which Dr. 
Garfield refused to agree to, pro- 
posing instead a raise of 14 per cent. 

In the event an increase of 31.9 per 
cent is granted senators say they 
look for the operators to pass the 
entire added cost to the public and 
not endeavor merely to make an in- 
crease of the difference between 31.9 
per cent and 14 per cent, the latter 
being the amount which Dr. Garfield 
said the operators could afford to 
absorb. For. that matter, now that 
the Presidential commission will have 
the power to determine the advance 
instead of being only an advisory 
body, as was suggested by Dr. Gar- 


field, it is the common belief that 
any increase that may be allowed 
will be passed to the consumers. 


Some operators are said to have al- 


ready refused to open their mines 
under the proposal that they absorb 
the suggested 14 per cent increase. 
Under the Lever act the government 
has authority to open and operate 
such mines. 

The manner in which the Presi- 
dent’s plan was arrived at may be in- 
quired into closely by the commit- 
tee through an examination of Attor- 
ney General Palmer and other govern- 
ment officials, as well as of operators 
and miners. Senator Frelinghuysen, 
chairman of the subcommittee, has 
intimated that the whole plan of the 
President, adopted without consulting 
Dr. Garfield, will be gone into fully. 
Dr. Garfield denoted that he had de- 
termined to stand by his position, de- 
spite the refusal of the union miners 
to accept his terms and said he had 
gone home “thinking the matter would 
be fought out.” Thereupon the Presi- 
dent summarily took the question out 
of his hands and arranged a plan of 
settlement after a secret meeting be- 
tween the attorney general and act- 
ing President Lewis and Scretary 
Greene of the miner’s union. 


Sells Tools at Profit 


Washington, Dec. 16—The 
of sales office in the war department 
for more than a month has been sell- 
ing machine tools on the basis of 
negotiation. The former plan of sell- 
ing them at fixed prices based on their 
service value has been superseded, it 
was stated at the office, but no ex- 
planation was given. It was sug- 
gested that the government has as 


director 
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much right to make a profit on ma- 
chine tools as This 
policy is not entirely subscribed to by 
officials in the 
pointed out that sales have not been 


any one else. 


bureau, and it was 


any more satisfactory under this plan 


than under the former. The fixed 
price plan was worked out after 
months of study and it was, at that 


time, the consensus of opinion among 
machine tool 
ment officers and economists that 
the best for all 


depart- 
the 


builders, war 


was practical 


plan 
uses. 


Immigration Problems Are 
Reviewed by Wilson 


Dec. 16 
depend 


Washington, Future im- 


migration will primarily on 


the ‘ability of European countries to 


initiate an era of peace and profitable 


employment for those who have 


sur- 
vived the war and those who hitherto 
been occupied in its pursuit, 


Wilson 


Considering 


have 


Secretary declares in his an- 


nual report. Europe as 


a whole, he said, there are some 


factors growing out of the war which 
i EB 


may retard immigration and many 
which may promote it He makes 
no recommendations covering the 
subject. 

The report has nothing to say of 
the steel strike. It is true the report 
is intended to cover only the fiscal 


year ending June 30, but as the inter- 


national labor conference held here 
beginning Oct. 29, 1919, and the in- 
dustrial conference held here begin- 


ning Oct. 6, 1919, are discussed, it is 


not explained why there is no 
the 


These may be discussed in the report 


com- 


ment on steel or coal strikes 


a year hence. 


Antidumping Bill Passed 
by the House 


Dec. 
week by the house of the Fordney anti 
dumping bill has placed it, like the anti 
dumping Smoot, 


Washington, 16.—Passage last 


measure of Senator 
before the senate committee on finance, 
but it is that bill 
be given early consideration by that com- 
mittee. 


unlikely either will 
Even if antidumping legislation 
should be passed by this congress, it is 


believed the President, because of un- 
settled commercial conditions, would 
veto it. This opinon appears to be em- 
phasized by reason of the President's 
comments on the tariff situation in his 
recent message. 


The Fordney bill, which passed with- 
out a record vote, is intended to protect 
American manufacturers from the flood- 
ing of American markets with foreign 
products sold at lower prices in the 
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United 
manufacture. 
of the treasury to send agents to inspect 
the books and plants of the manufac- 
turers and to study prices of merchan- 


dise abroad. 


than in the country of 


It authorizes the secretary 


States 


Refusal of foreign manu- 


submit to such 
would result in the exclusion of their 
products from the United States. Where 
the value of the goods exported to the 
United States 
they have becn 
less than their 
shall be imposed on them, in addition 
to all other duties, equal to the differ 
the the 
and home 


facturers to inspection 


cannot be ascertained, if 


sold in country for 


duty 


this 


home value, a 


sales price in 


the 


ence between 
United States 
value, the value to the 
the United States, 
production, as the case may be. 


foreign 
countries other 


than or the cost of 


Completes Calibration of 
Oxyacetylene Apparatus 


Washington, Dec. 16.—In a bulletin 


work at the bureau of stand- 


that the 


on the 


ards it is stated calibration 


of oxyacetylene welding and cutting 


apparatus is practically complet 


This work was delayed somewhat, it 


is said, owing to the fact that a 
method had to be devised for de- 
termining the effective specific heat 


ratio of acetylene passing through 
the acetylene meter. Work of actual 
welding is expected to start in a 
short time. The calibration of the 
oxygen-flow meters used in cutting 


has not yet been complete 


The bureau of standards this month 
is to undertake a strain-gage investi- 
gation of the new 350-ton fitting-out 
crane at the Philadelphia navy yard. 
Bureau officials expect to have diffi- 
culty in making the test because of 
the low temperatures and winds of 


high velocity now prevalent, but hope 


the investigation can be completed 


successfully 
Reject 442 Claims for War 
Minerals Pay 


Washington, 


the 


Dec. 16. with 


adjustment of 


-Charged 
sustained in 


losses 


producing manganese, chrome, pyrites 
and tungsten, the war minerals relief 
commission up to Nov. 29, 1919, had 


recommended partial allowance of only 
involving $418,502.79, and had 
the 442 


claims, leaving 731 to be considered, the 


30 claims, 


recommended disallowance of 


total number filed with the commission 
having been 1203. These facts are car- 
ried in a report submitted to congress 


by Alexander T. Vogelsang, acting sec- 
retary of the interior. 


The following tabulation summarizes 
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the work and expenditures of the com- 


mission to the date named: 


Total amount of claims.............. $16,655,481.94 


Amount of the 472 claims already 

Pt .ccssébuentecentadan’ $3,345,486.95 
Amount of claims remaining to be con- 

Gs éaccashabe Perry. $13,309,994.99 
Total number of claims recommended for 

dGisallowance .......... saee 442 
Amount claimed in those disallowed $1,946,374.23 
Total number of claims recommended for 

partial allowance ......seeeeses : 30 
Amount claimed in those partially al 

lowed sebevepeasancucses ée $1,399,112.72 
Amount recommended to be allowed $418,502.79 


RECAPITULATION 
Amount of appropriation sae 
Amount of awards recommended. . 


Administrative expenses to Nov. 29 


$8,500,000.00 
$418,502.79 


1919 $147,431.25 


Balance $7,934,065. 96 


The relative large proportion of dis- 
allowances, the report states, should not 
index for the future, 
First, the commis- 


be taken as an 


for several reasons: 
sion eliminated initially, as far as pos- 
which on their face ad- 


demand. Second, 


sible, claims 
mitted no 


some of the largest and most complex 


request or 


claims, requiring establishment of prin- 
demanded an amount 
Third, the examina- 


ciples, excessive 
of time and study. 
tions by engineers and auditors of most 
of the claims on which some award must 


be made are not yet complete. 


Buys Brass Tonnage 


Washington, De 16—The Van 
Dyke Smelting & Co., New 
York, has purchased through negotia- 


Refining 


tions closed here, approximately 5,- 
500,000 pounds of surplus brass from 
the salvage board of the ordnance de- 

The price paid was 13.1lc 
f.o.b. cars at place of storage. 
the the 
district. the 


60-40 in sizes 


partment. 
a pound, 
Most of 


3oston 


metal is located in 


The 


per 


brass is in 


form of cent rods 


1% inches and larger, mostly not of 


commercial sizes, This material repre- 
declared 


held. 


the 
metal 


sents practically all of 


surplus of this class of 


Navy Contracts Awarded 


Washington, Dec. 16.—The navy de- 
partment last week awarded to the 
Carnegie Steel Co. contracts for most 
of the 7440 tons of special treatment 


steel plates and 3960 tons of nickel 
steel plates for battleships Nos. 49, 
5C, 51 and 52. The contracts were 
at the bid prices of 11.12 cents per 
pound of special treatment and 8.84 
cents per pound of nickel plates 


Navy Steel Wanted 


Washington, Dec. 16.—The navy de- 
partment will open Dec. 19 on 
10,000 tons of plates and 3350 tons of 
shapes to be used in the construction 
of battle cruisers Nos. 5 and 6 at the 
Philadelphia navy yard. Deliveries will 
begin in January, plates at a rate of 
1800 tons monthly and shapes 600 tons. 


bids 























Labor Leaders Express Defiance 


Conference in Washington Devoted to Denunciation of Federal Courts and Employers 
—New Labor Party Fails to Obtain Support—Farmers Decline to Participate 
—Bolshevism “Repudiated’"—Steel Strike ‘to be Continued” 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 16.— 
W Trade union leaders at their 

conference in this city last 
Saturday adopted a declaration of prin- 
ciples reasserting rights they always have 
claimed, and denouncing government 
“interference” with those rights. Articles 
containing 15 sections were drafted by 
the 200 union officials called here by 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. These ask 
for government operation of railroads 
at least until Jan. 1, 1922, to provide “a 
thorotigh test” of government control. 
Immediate ratification of the peace treaty 
also is urged. It is declared that the 
claim that increased wages must neces- 
sarily result in increased prices of com- 
modities is false. 


The 24 presidents of unions with 


membership including workers in the 
iron and steel industry voted to con- 
tinue the strike four years “if neces- 


sary.” Despite the statement of various 
plant officials that scarcity of coal is 
now the only restriction on operation, 
the labor leaders declared that the strike 
is still crippling the industry and that 
plans have been adopted for continuing 
the campaign. John Fitzpatrick stated 
that session of the 24 union presidents 
was “the most enthusiastic” held since 
the strike was called. 

In the general declaration of 
ciples, the labor leaders criticised fed- 
courts for their actions, such as 
the leaders of the striking 
bituminous miners. The employers’ 
group in the first national industrial 
conference also was criticised. 


prin- 


eral 
enjoining 


Rejects Pleas for New Party 


The rejected attempts of some of 


the delegates to get recognition of 
the socalled national labor party, 
knowing that the federation could’ 
exert more influence through estab- 


lished political parties. It went on 
record against the bolshevists in its 
ranks, just as it has done in the past, 
regardless of its approval of the activ- 
ities of some individuals of the syn- 
dicalist type, who have been seeking 
to “bore from within” the federation. 
The federation attempted to get farm- 
ers to join in the meeting, but they 
declined to do so, realizing their in- 
terests and the principles of the fed- 
eration are opposed. 

President Gompers presided at the 
principal session, and when a motion 


was made to obtain recognition oi 
the labor party, Gompers curtly ruled 
the motion out of order. Instead of 
trying to organize a labor party, the 
conference urged workers to “seek 
redress for their grievances by exert- 
ing political pressure.” Delegates took 
pains to say that workers will ‘“de- 
feat their enemies and elect their 
friends” through the medium of exist- 
ing political parties, and by this ac- 
tion “approve” of the “new national 
labor party.” 

Much noisy condemnation of bol- 
shevists was indulged in. The dele- 
gates appeared to be encouraged over 
the decining strength of the radicals. 

The conference reiterated the right 


of federal, state and municipal em- 
ployes to organize and affiliate with 
the federation in the face of the 


sharp challenges and defeats recently 
administered to ‘such organizations. 
In urging adoption of the peace treaty 
the conference approved its labor pro- 
visions and gave complete endorse- 
ment to the principles the labor group 
tried unsuccessfully to force through 


at the recent industrial conference. 
John L. Lewis, acting president 
of the United Mine Workers’ union, 


was present at one of the meetings. 
Lewis said he was not directly con- 
with the steel strike, but was 
present to get the steel men’s de- 
cision first hand, and asserted that 
the future policy of the miners will 
be influenced in a degree by the steel 
workers’ strike. Andrew Furuseth, 
chief pilot for the seaman’s union in 
steering its legislative interests through 
was present, but his 
“sympathetic” only. 
this meeting, 
and Secretary 


cerned 


congress, also 
participation 
Fitzpatrick presided at 
his usual gusto, 
Frank Morrison of the _ federation 
was likewise among those present. 
The substance of the more impor- 


was 


with 


tant sections of the declaration of 
principles adopted by the conferees 
follows: 


“Powerful forces are seeking more 


and more aggressively to deny to 
wage earners their right to cease 
work. We denounce this as_ vicious 


and destructive of the most precious 
liberties of our people. So long as it 
is necessary to exercise the right to 
cease work—strike—as a final means 
of enforcing justice from autocratic 
control of industry, so long must the 
workers maintain the right to strike.” 

This was amended to read: “The 
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right to cease work—strike—as a final 
means of enforcing justice from auto 
cratic control of industry must be 
maintained.” 

“The right of public employes to or- 
ganize must at all times be fully safe- 


guarded. 

“The injunction writ has been 
abused. 

~ . 

We declare these abuses in the 
exercise of the injunction writ are 


clearly violative of the constitution 
and that this issue must be determined 
definitely in accordance with the guar- 


antees of the constitution of the 
United States.” 

“Workers are free citizens, not 
slaves. They have a _ constitutional 
right to cease working. The strike is 
a protest against autocratic manage- 


ment. To penalize strikes or to make 
them unlawful is to apply an unwar- 
rantable and destructive method when 
a conservative one is available. 

“The government has a greater obli 
gation in this matter than to use its 
coercive powers. Legisiation which 
proposes to make strikes unlawful or 
to compel the wage earners to submit 
their grievances or aspirations or gov- 
ernmental agencies, is an tmvasion oi 
the rights of wage earners and when 
enforced makes for industr:al serfdom 
or slavery. 

“We hold that the government 
should supply information, assistance 
and counsel, but that it should not at- 
tempt to destroy voluntary retaliations 
and policies of mutuality between em- 
ployers and employes. 

“We specifically denounce the anti- 
strike provisions of the Cummins bill 
and all similar proposed legislation as 
unamerican, as being vicious in char 
acter and establishing by legislation 
involuntary servitude.” 


Steelworkers Increased 
in September 


Washington, Dec. 16.-—The first 
ernment figures showing the employment 
situation in the and industry 
since the commencement of the 
strike on Sept. 22 have been made public 
the monthly 
labor review the 
of statistics in the department of labor. 
At the end of September, 92 steel manu 
facturers reported 146,298 men employed 
with 141,664 on the last 
This was a 


goy 
iron steel 
steel 
November issue of 
published by 


in the 
bureau 


as compared 
working day in August. 
gain of 3.3 per cent. 

It may be pointed out that if the last 
full working day in each month is not 
a fair comparison, perhaps the monthly 
will be better. During 
manufacturers 


wages, or only approxi- 


payroll figures 
September 102 
$11,545,096 in 


paid out 
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mately 2 per cent less than in August. being composed of employers and nounced its decis ilthough — the 
The numbers on the payrolls of these the second of those who are not em- posting of notices was delaved until 
companies in the two months were 175,- ployers but who believe in the prin- the result of the miners’ negotiations 
237 in September and 174,606 in August, ciple of the open shop \ board of at Washington and Indianapolis was 
an increase of approximately half of ! directors consisting of 21 members announced. Fayette county is a non 
per cent. is chosen in accordance with a pre union coal field and it is believed the 
The comparisons with 1918 are, of determined classification of industries Frick scale will be slightly higher thar 

course, less favorable, because September as represented in the association. An that agreed upon by which the miners 
and August in that year found practi executive committee of five elected in the union fields will return to work 
cally all mills operating at full capacity by the board of directors has au \ similar announcement |} independ 
For example, in September last year 104 thority to act in the general manage ent companies affecting other miners 
companies employed 199,136 men with a ment of the association. \ penalty in Fayette count expected to he 
monthly payroll of $12,824,070 while the of not less than $500 and not more made soon 
same mills in September this year em than $5000 is provided for members 
ployed only 174,117 men to whom $11 who wilfully violate the principles of Agitators Held for Trial 
389,023 in wages were paid. This wa the association ; 

. More than 100 who were a! 
a loss of 12.6 per cent in men and 11.2 

ee rested by state tr on De > at 
per cent in wages. The number actually B “ f W k 4 : 7 
working in 95 establishments on the last arring o CSamen is — a : adie - , > Eis eee 
full day of September, 1918, was 165,168, Ordered Stopped , “ at = ; _ wrt 
while the number in the same plants on ; ee eee ry ‘term of tne 
the comparative date this year was 148,- Federal Judge Westenhaver at Clev Washington count irt following a 
749, or 9.9 per cent less. In discussing land, Tuesday rendered a decision, re hearing lec. II the men were 
changes in wage rates the review says ‘timing Mayor Davis and Police Chief harged with co: nd intimida 
of the iron and steel industry Smith of that city, from barring work- tion” to prevent e! rom worl 

oT arene eee, ee f men who had come from other citi¢ mn the tee] 3 . Thane 
Oo piants eporter an increase Ol 4 ' 

10 rns aiet tombe the wake ree. werk in steel plants ther: pinata, rrests followed bomb explosi 
in one plant and 95 per cent of the administration, shortly after the break the home of |] rdt, 
employes in the second plant. Increas ing out of the steel strike, issued a mploye of tl Ame Steel & 
of 2.5 per cent in the finishing mill edict to the effect. all men who cam Wire Co. at De 


c » . } 141; s? . 
S 1" t h ling 1 ’ , aa 
and ; per cent in the pud ig nil from other cities to w rk in the mi 


were given by ot e establishment affect io Cieetand: deiien Ges onion. are Would (= ae Margolis 
’ 


ing 59 per cent of the employes. Four 


c . arca - 4 . 
per cent of the employes in ome plant be arrested on charges « suspicion, \ petitior eis 
. ” . aisvDaf&r! 
received 0.26 per cent increase. and given the alternative of leaving t! \f 
= } vi \ ) t ( i 
citv or serving a term in the workhous , 
P ittempted d st attemptir 
Texans Form Open-Shop It has been estimated that more thar ; , 
A . . 300 men were forced to leave the citv, l ) 
—_ er ted States a1 s lly 1 ng 
ssociation oe 6 eenelk af Gite cctiee ehh icking 
I ¢ ( j ' 
. . T backed u y ordinance p i bh BO" 
Employers in Beaumont, Tex., and acked up by an raeaeen a rages Se aS P< er 
oe : , . the Cleveland city council ind ein dhs . , 49 ' woule OD 
vicinity have organized the Open Shop © aairige er nd nhold whe oe x 
association of Jefferson county, Tex ployers in the district blam« a ' gt 
of the citi if “jal ror tn ] t we . ‘ ed i" t 
: : - : . l if oO cialis oO! } Nro ney +1) 
as, with a view to disseminating in- ; EY Pe eS — 
- 5 of the steel strike in th dist ) | a co i rs 
formation showing the advantages to ; = ieee a a pe ee 
7 sa nr } scm? ‘ ] : lorena! nail e ’ . , . ' aed 
the public of the open shop rhe 'y the decision of the federa 1dge ae ; mine ; ' 
¥ »* > V a : Ln ‘ 
declaration of principles states that e city ofncials cannot intert with ails ae ¢] 
a id , , : woariemen coming int i. of — . aN ; 
it is the purpose of the organization workmen coming into the city, 4 
( ed 
“by its teachings and good offices arrest only those against whom legit 
. . ‘ heen . : ' , ry, eK K« ad d ‘ 
to prevent and avert industrial dis- ate Charges can be placed e | . , 
{ ‘ ‘ 
turbances; to harmonize differences ministration had claimed tha thas a 


° , found mar P the wv way} " } 
between employers and employes, with had found many of the men whom th 


justice to all concerned and to insist had arreste ve ned and = Cambria Workers Back 


, , P etiGad o. rreetit then - 
on the enforcement of the laws of the JUstihed m= arrest ner yu 
land. Westenhaver rendered but a temporar All ex ept about 1000 of ti worl 
Be report of his decision, but is expected men employed at the Cambria Ste: 

Other purposes are to oppose re- — © paar °s op . — ‘ ‘ - 

. . - XK hand down a omp! te statemel Lo ny tow! ra prior! t th 
striction of output, sympathetic : . . ; : , 
strike Ss, lockouts and boycotts and Ms war a) ae =_— ee) ee wet . 7 ire back 
. : rough by he American Steel & it work ry n who still az , 
illegal prosecution of individuals; to une . -_ — ’ Sond , > “a? 

- \\ ire Co are ch fly roreignet he compa! 
secure for employers and employes 
] 1O « r he t] r I opt 


the freedom of individual contract in F ° k | : ' 
the matter of employment; to prevent ric Company ncreases tion at the Franklin works and 


any interference with persons seeking Wages 14 Per Cent er : a - : cs 5 hee > 


through honest effort to work and — vaaliberien 

earn an honest living, and to lend Announcement of an increase of 14 d finis! On , 

aid and influence to protect everyone per cent in wages effective Dec. 1 has Piani d 

in his lawful right to conduct his been posted by the H. C. Frick Coke a 

business or affairs as he deems prop- C0o., at its plants and colleries in the Whitaker Glessner ( 

er, so long as he does not encroach Fayette county, Pa., coal fields. The at Martins Fer: UO., ¢ 200 

on the rights of others.” company decided to increase wages persons, | resumed work in full 
Membership is divided into two a week prior to the settlément of the after being idle two montl on 


classes, active and associate. the first coal strike, ‘and at that time an ount of the steel 





ne tnt pre en 
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Foreign Market 


For American Machinery Should Not 
be Neglected, Says Wood 


American manufacturers of industrial 
machinery should not allow the present 
home demand for their product to cause 
them to ignore the future of the Eu- 
ropean market, declared Maj. Charles 
P. Wood, trade commissioner of the 
United States department of commerce, 
in a recent address before the Foreign 


Trade association of the Cincinnati 
chamber of commerce. Many machine 
tool manufacturers of the Cincinnati 


district were in attendance and heard 
Major Wood, who recently returned 
from Europe, discuss the subject of 
European demand for American-made 
machinery. He said in part: 


New German-made machinery is avail- 
able for quick delivery. The value of 
the mark at the present time has cre- 
ated an inducement which can not be 
overlooked by industries which must 
study economy regardless of other con- 
siderations. The supply of this ma- 
chinery is limited, however, and there is 
no reason to believe that the German 
can arrange to give long credits in large 
amounts. Still, it is true that this situa- 
tion provided the entering wedge for 
German machine manufacturers who 
may be expected to take full advantage 
of every chance to build up their busi- 
ness on a profitable basis fot the fu- 
ture. 

It will pay American machinery manu- 
facturers to confine themselves to definite 
propositions. The field has been looked 
over in a general way so much that 
prospective customers have begun to 
wonder when the Americans are going 
“to get down to brass tacks.” Inter- 
mediaries who add excessive profits have 
spoiled some good prospects and have 
made a bad impression. The French and 
Belgians prefer to deal direct with the 
principal or with his regularly consti- 
tuted agent, who has authority as to 
terms and who is not merely looking 
out for his commission on the one 
proposition in hand. 

There is, of course, a variety of 
light American machinery that can be 
handled to advantage through carefully 
selected French agents. Some of these 
are large mill supply houses carrying 
stock. American woodworking machinery 
is in demand, principally machinery for 
making interior finish and furniture, 
much of it being special. Projects for 
building flourmills in the French colo- 
nies may create a demand for the nec- 
essary machinery beyond that which can 
be supplied in Europe. 


Forms New Axle Company 


Within the next six months the 
Eaton Axle Co., Cleveland, will be 
established and it is hoped will be 
on an operating basis. The new 
company will be incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Ohio for 
$5,000,000 and construction soon will 
commence on a_ $1,000,000 building 
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to be erected on a 15-acre site. J. O. 
Eaton, formerly president of the Tor- 
bensen Axle Co., Cleveland, which 
recently was purchased by Willys in- 
terests, is president of the new com- 
pany and associated with him is V. V. 
Torbensen, one of the founders of the 
Torbensen Axle Co., and inventor of 
the internal gear principle for truck 
axles, and others formerly with the 
Torbensen company. 

An initial l-story building of the saw- 
tooth roof type, covering approximately 
150,000 square feet, will be built. It will 
saw-tooth roof type, covering 150,000 
square feet, will be built. It will 
provide for the daily production of 
200 sets of beveled gear drive pas- 
senger car axles and 100 sets of in- 
ternal gear truck axles operating in 
oil, the two types of axles to be pro- 
duced by the Eaton company. Offi- 
cials anticipate that the first year’s 
production will comprise 30,000 sets 
of axles and predict that this output 
will reach 90,000 sets by the third 


year. 


Rails Are Wanted 


Sexton & Popham, Paris, are in the 
market for 35 kilometers of 60 centi- 
meter portable rails with steel ties, 
the weight to be 9 kilos, 500 grammes 
per meter. This firm also is in the 
market for five steel locomotives of 
60 centimeter gage, and of 5 to 10 
tons capacity.’ It has no objections 
to purchasing second hand equipment, 
if not too old, and if in first-class 
condition. This business will be han- 
dled by George L. Sexton of Sexton 
& Popham, who is located temporarily 
at 288 East Milwaukee avenue, De- 
troit, Mich, 


Wire Co. is Chartered 


Capitalized at $1,500,000, the Wash- 
burn Wire Co., Providence, R. I., re- 
cently was incorporated. The company 
for several years has been carrying on 
business at Phillipsdale, R. I., and it 
is understood the new capitalization is 
the forerunner of plant extensions. The 
present plants of the company are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel wire, and for some time have 
been unable to meet the demand. In- 
corporators are, Albert R. Palmer, Madi- 
son, N. J.; Frank R. Searles, East Or- 
ange, N. J., and George F. Handle, 
New York. 


Addresses Foundrymen 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the New England Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, held Wednesday, Dec. 10, 
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Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting engineer 
of Providence, R. I., spoke on “What 
Industry Must do to Allay Unrest and 
How it Must be Done.” Mr. Gilbreth 
is an advocate of scientific foundry 
management and motion study work 
and his talk, which was _ illustrated, 
touched largely upon efficiency of 
workers in performing their every day 
operations. Some of the points he 
emphasized were greater conveniences 
for employes to cut down fatigue; in- 
struction in proper method of handling 
work in order to reduce effort, and to 
increase speed; and payment based on 
production. The paper aroused a great 
deal of interest and was roundly dis- 
cussed by those present. 


Decline of German Casting 


Industry Revealed 
(Special Correspondence) 


London, Nov. 28.—How lack of fuel 
and other factors have paralyzed the 
German castings industry is graphically 
illustrated in statistics on the production 
of castings in Germany for the past 
three years, which have recently become 
available through the provisions of the 
treaty of peace. The statement, given 
out by the peace conference in Paris, 
does not mention what classes of cast- 
ings are included, but from the: quan- 
tities shown evidently all kinds of cast 
products have been lumped together, in- 
cluding steel, iron, brass and other non- 
ferrous metal castings, together with 
possibly some ingots. The figures by 
months are as follows, in metric tons: 


1917 1918 1919 
SUM csccctaces 1,082,797 933,570 506,185 
POY cccocccscs 943,547 892,788 475,586 
March .......+.45. 1,104,653 1,039,092 558,788 
ABT ccccccceccces 1,131,620 * 1,084,601 439,975 
BF ccncceccsccce 1,198,171 1,184,794 524,986 
TURD sccccscccccce 1,124,998 1,182,415 531,632 
TE cccccccccccce 1,190,014 1,179,947 580,819 
Amgmm ccc ccc ccees 1,185,963 1,155,084 568,785 
September ......... 1,119,635 1,105,366 531,167 
October ......-0- 1,076,222 1,057,920 ...... 
November ........++ 1,007,731 565,706 ...... 
December ......+.++ 976,891 481,308 ...... 





Total for 9 months..10,081,407 9,757,657 4,717,923 


Total for the year. .13,142,241 11,862,621 








Starts Employes’ School 


The Clinton Wright Wire Co. 
Worcester, Mass., has. started a 
school for the use of its employes, 
Attendance is optional and English, 
reading, writing and arithmetic will 
be taught. The initial enrollment 
was 70 men representing five nation- 
alities. The teachers havc so far 
been taken from the staff of the dif- 
ferent departments of the company 
end the plan is to give over certain 
sessions to discussion of technical 
questions in connection with the com- 
pany’s work. : 








orporation Expands at Dulut 


More Land is Acquired and Preparations are Made for Construction of Two New 
Mills and Extension of Industrial Town of Morgan Park—New Budget to In- 
clude $5,000,000 For Part of Program Outlined By Judge Gary 


ULUTH, Dec. 15. 


velopments 


Important de- 


are coming about 
in connection with the expansion 


of the United States Steel Corp.'s sub- 


sidiaries at Duluth. A _ semiofficial an- 
nouncement was made recently that 
appropriations are to be made in the 


for $5,000,000 


corporation’s next budget 


to be expended in carrying through a 


outlined by Judge 
the 


This includes two 


part of the 


E. H. 


tion, in October, 1918. 


program 


Gary, chairman of corpora 
finished 


the 


‘plants for the manufacture of 
the 
rail the 
chinery for the manufacture of another 


steel products, conversion of 


mill and installation of ma- 


line of products, and the extension of 
Minnesota Steel Co.’s 
Park for the 
Work on the 


the rail mill is progressing, and prepara- 


the model town 


at Morgan housing of 
employes. conversion of 
tions are being made to start construc- 
tion on the other plants. The 
block plant at the Minnesota Steel Co.’s 
Lake is manu- 


facturing blocks to be used in the con- 


cement 


property at Spirit now 


struction of new buildings. 

The Minnesota Steel Co. had more 
than 1360 acres of ground available for 
industrial purposes but recently pur- 
chased 29 additional acres at Spirit 
Lake and also 80 acres, to be diverted 
from the «northerly half of the first 


Morgan Park. A contract 
has just been let for the building of a 
500-foot to the dock and 


negotiations are proceeding for the pur- 


division of 


addition coal 


chase of another parcel of property 


to be used in extending the yardage 
at Spirit Lake available for the com- 
pany’s transfer railroad. \ deal for 
the purchase of another block of 160 


Shipbuild ers 


NDEPENDENT of the 
government continues its ship con- 
struction program or not, Amer- 
shipbuilding industry is begin- 
ning to prove that it is here to stay, 
according to a bulletin issued by the 
Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ association, 
and the expressed _ belief 
that the great organization built up 
during the war would dwindle to pre- 
war proportions with the return to 


whether 


4 ’ 
ica s 


frequently 


Special Correspondence of The Iron Tiade Review 


acres also is pending and may be closed 
soon 

Further interesting industrial develop- 
foreshadowed by the ac- 
Duluth Corrugating & 
subsidiary of the Mar- 
of three blocks of prop- 


ments are 
quisition by the 
Roofing Co., a 
shall-Wells Co., 
erty in the vicinity of its plant at Iron- 
This 


occupied by the 


ton includes property formerly 


Thompson Furniture 
brick fac 


take 


under 


Co., together with a 3-story 


building, besides 50 acres 
from A. C. Volk It is 
that the land 


for industries to be 


tory 
over 
stood 
utilized 


acquired is to be 
established 


during the coming year. 


Plan Defeat of Ore Taa 
Progress is being made by the com 
mercial and mining interests in range 


towns in the campaign to combat the 


agitation in the southern part of the 
state for a tonnage tax on ore. All 


the towns were represented at a recent 
Eveleth. It is 
will be 


meeting in 
understood that 
into southern 
plain the position of the mining inter 
ests, the that 
sult if the proposed measure is passed 
operations on the 
announced by ofh 
Mining Co. 
12.000 


organization 
speakers sent 


Minnesota towns to ex- 


and damage would re- 


Regarding current 
been 
Oliver 


approximately 


has 
the 


ranges, it 
cials of Iron 
that a 
miners will be employed at its various 
the Lake 
winter months in 


force of 
mines in district 
during the 
ment work, and in stockpiling ore from 


Superior 
develop- 
underground properties. In addition to 
the company 
open up two new mines this winter, the 
the Hibbing district 


its regular program, will 


Sweeney in and 


near Chisholm. At the 
8 x 20-foot three- 
shaft will be put 


Wellington 


latter 


the 
mine, a new 
compartment concrete 
down 


M. A. 


tinue 


Hanna & Co. 
stockpiling 


propose to con- 


during the winter at 


all their underground mines and strip- 


ping work will be carried along at their 


La Rue and Wakefield open pits. 

The Shenango Furnace Co. has in- 
cluded in its winter program develop- 
ment and stockpiling at its Tioga mine 
near Chisholm, and the stripping con- 
tract is expected to be completed at 
its Webb mine this month. It is esti- 
mated that a total of 3,300,000 cubic 


overburden will have been re 
the 


Despite the decrease in operations at 


vards of 


moved at latter property. 


manganiferous mines on the Cuyuna 
range during the past season, shipments 
that 
showing than 
aggregated 1,819,935 


with 2,478,000 tons in 


of ore from made a much 


better 


range 
expected. They 
tons as compared 
1918 and 2,422,864 


tons in 1917, 

The Phoenix iron mine on the Ver- 
milion range has been taken over by 
the Phoenix Mining Co. from the Ver- 
milion & Extension Co. The mine has 
been freed of water, and nonbessemer 
ore is being mined, three shifts of men 


now being employed. 
Independent operators are anxious to 
1920 


order they 


see ore prices for fixed as early 
be able 
the 
contend that as 
labor and ad- 


found it al- 


as possible nm 
to make 


may 


their arrangements for 


The: 
high costs of 


year’s operations 
a result of 
rates they 


vanced freight 


impossible to profit 


the 


most operate at a 


during past year 


Expect Future Business 


peace conditions is not borne out by 
actual developments. 

Despite labor difficulties, high costs, 
official restrictions and wholesale sus- 
pensions and cancellatior’s of govern- 
ment contracts, the shipyards are to- 
day in a stronger position than ever 
before, says the bulletin. Although 
only a few months have elapsed since 
American shipyards became free to 
accept orders for private account, there 


1661 


are already on the ways and under 
construction more than 550,000 gross 
tons of shipping. This 
amount is exclusive of all government 
work, and includes no wooden steam- 
ers or of any kind, 
being confined to steel vessels. With 
the addition of contracts placed, but 
upon which work has not been start- 
ed, it is probable that the shipyards 


of the country have orders for almost 


merchant 


sailing vessels 





ne ee eins 























Pe aS AR BIR itn 


1,000,000 gross tons of ocean-going 
vessels. 

These figures are unmistakable evi- 
dence of the belief of business in the 
efficiency of American shipyards and 
of confidence in the future of the 
Americam merchant marine. The con- 
fidence of the shipbuilding industry 
itself is shown by the fact that in a 
number of cases the yards have taken 
over ships upon which the govern- 
ment had canceled contracts and will 
complete them. 

To appreciate “the expansion of mer- 
chant shipbuilding facilities it is only 
necessary to compare the present po- 
sition with that existing before the 
war. Figures for June 30, 1914, show 
that at that time the total of all 
classes of ships building in the Unit- 
ed States was only 148,000 gross tons. 
Today one American concern alone 
is constructing for private account 
20,000 tons more than all the ship- 
yards of the country in 1914 and the 
present total is nearly four times the 
prewar aggregate. Construction on 
the ways today represents 200,000 
more gross tons than a month ago. 
It is of interest to note that present 
construction is practically 100 per 
cent American, only one of the 118 
vessels now building being for for- 
eign account. American yards are 
row in a position to bid for foreign 
business. On the basis of present 
quotations British prices are slightly 
lower than American, but the differ- 
ence is a little more than 10 per cent 
and is diminishing, while the yards 
of America are in a position to offer 
much quicker deliveries and produce 
in quantities. 

Summaries prepared from the offi- 
cial classification records of the Amer- 
ican bureau of shipping and Lloyd's 
Register show that of the 550,000 
tons of steel steamers being con- 
structed, only 36,300 tons are being 
built by the yards of the -Pacific coast 
and Great Lakes districts, the re- 
mainder, or over 93 per cent, being 
in Atlantic coast and gulf yards. 

While half of the vessels under 
construction are freighters, the grow- 
ing demand for tankers is shown in 
the number of ships of this type being 
built. Further contracts for oil-car- 
rying vessels are looked for, as the 
shipping board has decided to sell 
none of this type. 

Ships now being built include: 
Freighters, 59. tankers, 34; trawlers, 
11; fruit steamers, 6; oil barges, 2; 
ore carriers, 2; harbor scows, 2; mo- 
tor vessels, 1; barges, 1; totaling 118. 

The greatest amount of tonnage 


building for one concern consists of 


14 freighters, aggregating 108,710 
gross tons being built for the United 
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States Steel Corp. by the Federal 
Shipbuilding Co. The Standard Oil 
Co. is adding six tankers to its fleet. 
aggregating 51,650 tons and an oil 
barge of 995. tons. The Standard 
Transport Co. is securing seven tank- 
ers aggregating 50,400 tons. Other 
tanker orders under way include four 
for the Gulf Refining Co., four for 
the Panamerican Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co., three for the Vacuum Oil 
Co., five for the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Co., one for W. R. 
Grace & Co., two for the Sun Co. 
and one for the Texas Co. Five 
trawlers are being built for the East 
Coast Fisheries Co. 

The largest volume of work under 
way for private account is at the 
yards of the Federal Shipbuilding 
Co., which, in addition to the 14 
steel freighters for the United States 
Steel Corp. is turning out five tankers, 
of 10,000 gross tons each, for various 
accounts and two freighters for the 
Freeport Sulphur Co., the total in- 
volved being 168,090 tons. The Beth- 
Ichem Steel Corp. is building two 
ore carriers and seven tankers, aggre- 
gating 94,193 tons. At the *yards of 
the Sun Shipbuilding Co. there are 
being constructed eight tankers and 
a freighter, totaling 61,345 tons. 


Terminals Firm Elects 


W. D. Nesbitt, Birmingham, Ala.. 
well known warehouseman, has _ been 
elected president and treasurer of the 
Port of Birmingham, Inc., and R. A. 
Brown, vice president and treasurer. 
This concern is constructing terminals 
at Short Creek, on the Warrior river 
and the work is being rushed in the 
hope of being able to handle some 
trafic within a month. The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is making 
its second shipment of steel shapes for 
the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co 
down the Warrior river to Mobile, rail 
being used to Tuscaloosa. When the 
terminals at Short Creek are completed 
movements will be direct from the 
Birmingham district. 


To Rebuild Furnace 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
have been awarded the contract for re- 
designing and rebuilding the blast fur- 
nace plant of the Wharton Steel Co.., 
Wharton. N. J. The work will consist 
of remodeling and enlarging the two 
existing stacks and installing new equip- 
ment necessary to modernize the plant 
in all respects. 

This makes a total of four blast fur- 
nace plants in eastern Pennsylvania 
being reconstructed at present by this 
firm of engineers and contractors, the 
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other plants being the Crane Iron Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa.; the Thomas Iron Co., 
Hokendauqua, Pa., and the Eastern Steel 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va., also has placed a contract with the 
Mckee company for equipping their ex- 
isting furnace with a revolving stock 
distributor, which makes a total of 112 
distributors of this type now operating 
or under construction. 


Plant Taxed by City 


The Paterson, N. J., board of finance 
has ruled that the American Loco- 
motive Co. must pay to the city 
$25,000, representing taxes due on 47 
locomotives which were built by the 
company in its Cooke plant in Pater- 
son for the Imperial Russian govern- 
ment. The locomotives which are 
valued at $500,000, were completed in 
1917, dismantled and placed in cases 
for shipment to Russia. Lack of 
ships and changes in the Russian 
government made it impossible to 
move the locomotives so that they 
remained at Paterson. Last year, a 
tax of $11,000 was levied against the 
locomotives but was not collected. 
This year the taxes amounted to 
$14,000. Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., the Russian 
embassy and the Paterson chamber 
of commerce endeavored in vain to 
have the charges canceled 


Holds Annu al Dinner 


The annual dinner for the superin 
tendents, foremen and office force of 
the Cumberland plant of the N. & G 
Taylor Co., Philadelphia, was held on 
Nov. 22 at the Fort Cumberland hotel, 
Cumberland, Md. 

The table was set in the form of a 
capital “T”, and 31 men were present, 
representing all departments of the plant. 
During the course of the dinner a num 
ber of entertainment features were in 
troduced, and addresses were made b; 
L. Leslie Helmer, general manager, Joh 
Read, superintendent of tin house, Dat 
Williams, superintendent of open hearth 
department, E. W. Shinn, chief engineer, 
Isaac Berman, metallurgist, and Hol- 
linshead N. Taylor, president of the com- 


pany 





The Antigo Tractor Co., Antigo, 
Wis., has contracted with the Mur- 
ray-Mylrea Machine Co., also of An 
tigo, to build its haulage machines 
pending the completion of its new 
machine shop. The tractor company 
is incorporated for $500,000. Its ma 
chine shop is expected to be complet- 
ed by June 30, 1920. 
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HE Toledo Steel Products Co., 
Toledo, O., until recently the 

Lewis Steel Products Co., will 

move from its present location on De- 


troit avenue to its new plant on Sum- 
mit street and the Maumee river, about 
The institution is the outgrowth 
the 


Jan. 1. 
of a 
early days of the automotive industry 


small business organized in 
by George Lewis, pioneer manufacturer 
of poppet the 
Electric Welding Co. was merged with 


valves. Later Lewis 


the Lewis Foundry Co., and the two 
became the Lewis Steel Products Co 
In January, 1919, Mr. Lewis disposed 
of the business to A. R. Clas, who 
until that time had been in charge of 
the management of the Falls Motors 
Corp. of Wisconsin. Mr. Clas has 


associated with him as assistant general 


manager J. George Lude, and as fac- 
tory manager, W. B. Childs, both of 
whom also had been identified with the 
Falls Motor Corp. During the past 
year considerable additional equipment 


has been installed and production corre 


spondingly increased. 
broken Sept. 18 for a 


Ground was 


new plant and in it all possible opera 


tions will b® automatic from the un- 


loading of steel and iron to the weighing 
the 


includes a 


and counting of finished product 


The 


and boiler rooms, departments for clean 


plant foundry, power 


ing, inspecting and annealing, a plant 
for threading and cutting steel and a 
machine shop including a tool, screw 


machine, grinder and inspection depart 
showers and 


restaurant are provided for employes 


ment Restrooms, lockers, 


The buildings are of concrete, brick 
and steel construction, with steel sash 
on all sides and full length skylights 
over the two main units The plant 
will have a capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 
poppet valves daily Since the com- 
pany expects to continue to operate its 
night shift, much attention has _ been 
paid to the artificial lighting. Plans of 
the buildings were prepared by A. ( 
Clas of Milwaukee, and the A. Bentle 


& Sons Co., 
will be able to complete the entire 
the 100 davs 


general contractors, Toledo, 
struc 
time of 


ture in record 


— @ «@ 
EBEVOISE - ANDERSON Co. 
pig ‘iron 3 


: - , 
dealers, 53 State street, 


Koston, recently secured the exclu- 
sive New England agency for the 
Temple Iron -. at Temple, Pa 


a New England man- 


aver. 


Wyatt is 


HE Paul J. Kalman Co., Milwau- 
kee, has taken the contract to 
furnish the reinforcing bars required 
for a /7-story brick and _ reinforced 


concrete stock house, -100x 120 feet, 
Hummel & 
The 
125 
* * * 

Mfg. Co., 


has 


for the Downing Lo., 
Milwaukee. 


100 to 


contract will require 


from tons of bars 


South- 


HE 


ington, 


Southington 
com- 
mak 


navy, 


Conn., just 


pleted its government contracts, 


ing small drop forgings for the 


and will now resume the manufacture 


of its tool line In one year three 


forges at the company’s plant 


800,000 


; 
arop 


turned out small forgings 


LJ NLoal 


Dor 
port 


* ¥ * 
G 


YIN machinery for 
T 


Baltimore, 


W ellman-Sea,-er- 


recently was 


) 


purchased from the 


Morgan Co., Cleveland, by the West 
ern Maryland railroad. Exact details 
have not been divulged. The Wel 
man company has closed several large 

including one with 


contracts recently 


the (,oodveart Lo... ot California 
* > 
5 FLORSORARS D under the laws 
York f 


of the State ol New 


$50,000, the Sterling Car Body Corp 
+] 


th othce at ] West Chirty-fourth 
York City, 


New intends to 


build and equip a plant tor the manu 
facture of special automobile bodies 
little later on Ultimately the com 
any plans to produce a complete car 


Ss. W 


Woodruff is president, 1) H 
lfessenden, vice pre ident, and ( I 
lussenhop, secretary and_ treasurer 

* * 

HE officers and directors ofl the 

Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, 
Mass., resigned at a meefme of th 
stockholders, Dex 2, on account o 
the taking over of the business by 
the Clinton-Wright Wire Co The 
resignations of the following officers 
and directors were accepted Pres 
dent, Paul B. Morgan; vice president, 
issistant treasurer and clerk, Charles 
I Morgan; treasurer and _ general 
manager, Evan F. Tones, who is now 


vice president and ner il 


Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Cleve- 
} 


land; directors, the and 


loregoing 


Jcrome R. George, Rufus B. Fowles 


and A. J. Mahue, all of Worcester 
[he corporation will not be dissolved 
according to Harry W Goddard, 


chairman of the board of directors, 


but will continue its corporate ex 
istence on account of ownership of 
patents and trademarks which will 
continue to be used by the Clinton 
Wright Wire Co. 

> e 4+ 


N ITS new location, 60 Mt. Elliott 


avenue, Detroit, the American 
Boiler Works, now is ready to pro 
cuce smoke stacks, boilers, tanks. and 
other sheet metal products Estab 
lished 10 years ago, the business 
teadily has grown until its quarters 
at 2519 West lefferson ivenue be 
came cramped and a iarge: plant was 
required. New and modern machinery 
has been installed at the new plant 
Walter Burns and 7 lohnson = ar 
the proprietors 
‘ ‘ 
6 tee lormer Worcester, Mass 
branch war factory of the United 
States Light & Heat Corp., Niagara 
| is N \ has bees Id by the 
oO! district salvag board to the 
Foste associates, whi owns the 
end Negotiations for it occupancy 
re under way The building, which 
as erected in 22 workings days, Vis 
ed during he war or the electro 
Jatinge of booster dapters fo gas 
| ind is adapted for light la 
* , * 
i General Electric Co. has pur 
chased the plant of the D. & W 
Fuse Co., Providence, R. I., and will 
e it to make small devices to supply 


the works of the company in various 


rts of the country The company 
so has under consideratior substan- 
t i] dditions to its othe " intutac 
ing plat ts. The (sense il } ctri 
Lo also recently purchased even 
res in Gloucester Ma , a part of 
vn was occupied by he Me idl 
Morrisor Mig Co., East Boston, 
\Mass., as a munition plant during the 
Wa and will erect 1 SU0-toot build 
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Mansfield 
was 


ROPERTY of the 
Glass’ Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
purchased recently by President 

A. H. Dittmer, of the Dittmer Gear 
& Mfg. Co., of that city. It is busily 
engaged razing the buildings on the 
site, which fronts Green and Grand 
streets, preparatory to erecting a new 
The plant will be of steel, 
concrete construction and 
floor space ot 22,000 
square feet. The company will 
specialize in making automobile, 
truck and tractor transmissions, gears 
and shafts and the contract calls for 
completion by January next. One 
order for $60,000 worth of transmis- 
sions, gears, etc., already has been 
received from a prominent automobile 
manufacturer. Mr. Dittmer was iden- 
tified with the Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, as its railroad man for 
four years. He was employed three 
years in the production department 
of the Thomas Motor Car Co., Buf- 
ialo and for four years was secretary 
to the president and manager of the 
technical department of the Chalmers 
Motor Car Co., Detroit. He - then 
became purchasing agent and director 
of production and purchases with the 
Covert Gear Co., Lockport, N. Y., a 
position which he filled for about 
three years. The Dittmer Gear & 
Mfg. Corp. is capitalized at $125,000. 
An outfit of gear cutting machinery 


plant. 
brick and 
will have a 


and other equipment has been pur- 
chased. W. J. Riley is the com- 
pany’s efficiency engineer. 
eo "es 
ELIVERY of rolling mill ma- 


chinery has begun at the plant 
of the Newton Steel Co., at Newton 
Falls, O., according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the company. The 
plant, while rated as eight mill, will 
have four roughing mills in addi- 
tion to other equipment. It will be 
operated throughout by electricity and 
is expected to be turning out black 
plates by March 1 while it will be 
sometime later before finished stecl 
is produced. 

* + * 


HE Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of abrasives and 
grinding machines has received word 
from Germany that its manufacturing 


plant near Cologne again is back un- 
der the Norton control. This branch 
plant was established some years be- 


fore the outbreak of hostilities but 
since the war no news concerning it 
had reached the Worcester manage- 


ment until a few days ago when its 


return was reported by European 
Manager John Sigel. 
* * + 


HE International Motor Co., 252 
West Sixty-fourth New 
York, has bought the large plant ‘of 


street, 


the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., at 
New Brunswick, N. J. Huge num- 
bers of airplane engines were pro- 


duced at this plant during the war. 
Prior to its acquisition by the Wright- 
Martin interests, it had belonged to 
the Simplex Automobile Co. It com- 
prises a huge machine shop, gray iron 
and brass foundries and other depart- 


ments. The Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corp. plans to build a new aircraft 
manufacturing plant near Newark, 
i. 3. 

* * * 

the interesting contracts 


ONE of 


recently closed by the _ Erie 
Crucible Steel Co., Erie, Pa., was for 
a large quantity of high speed steel 
for the United States navy, to be 
used at the naval ordnance plant at 
Charleston, W. Va. The award fol- 
test made at the Philadel- 
phia navy yard where 18 different 
brands of steel entered, three 
of which were favorably passed upon, 
namely those made by the Erie Cru- 
Co., the Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa. and the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. All samples 
were heat-treated, 0.40 to 0.50 carbon, 
3% per cent nickel steel forgings. 
The cutting speed was about 65 feet 
per minute, the cut, *-inch deep and 
the feed was 0.044-inch per revolu- 
tion. Each tool run until the 
edge was burned off. 


lowed a 


were 


cible Steel 


was 


ae 
RANSFER of the property and 
business of the Whiteley Malleable 
Castings Co., Muncie, Ind., to the 
Muncie Malleable Foundry Co., Mun- 
cie, was accomplished on Nov. 29, 
and the new owners took possession 
Dec. 1. Since the organization of the 
new company has not been perfected, 


1664 


directors 
However, 
the 


men 


the probable 
announced. 
interested in 


names of 
not been 
the 


company 


the 
have 
most of men 
are malleable iron 
reside in Michigan, although a 
block of the stock is 


The negotiations for 


new 
who 
considerable 
held in Muncie. 
the new owners of the Whiteley plant 
were conducted by J. N. Klock, man- 
ager of the Benton Harbor Malleable 
Foundry Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
The plant of the Whiteley Steel Co 
is not affected by the transaction and 
will be operated by its present owners. 


J. Lloyd Kimbrough, of Muncie, 
largely is interested in the new 
Muncie Malleable Foundry Co. 
S ee’ 
Aree to be known as Elliott 
Norton & Co. is in 


process of 
incorporation to engage in import and 
export trade with mid European coun- 
tries, primarily Poland, Cecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania and Greece, Elliott Norton, 
Cleveland industrial engineer, has an- 
nounced. The company will be similar 
to the American International Corp. 
The new has headquarters 
in New York, with offices at 506 
Sincere building. European head- 
quarters are about to be opened in 
Warsaw and Prague, Mr. Norton said. 
The company will sell tools, auto- 
mobiles, automobile accessorics, 
way supplies, agricultural implements, 
tractors, machine tools, tires, clothing 
and shoes in Europe. 


company 


rail- 


* * * 


ROGRESS is being made by the 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, toward 
completion of furnace buildings Nos. 


7 and 8 at its Belmont foundry, 


Indianapolis. For the 
ever, only furnace No. 7, of 15 tons 
tons like the 
installed 
the 


present, how- 
capacity, instead of 10 
présent furnaces, will be 
Purchases are being 
necessary machinery such ae tumbling 
mills, sand blast and other foundry 
equipment, sufficient to take care of 
the additional capacity. These im- 
provements are housed in a building, 
70x 400 feet, and when finished it 
will complete the foundry as origin- 
laid out. This Indianapolis 
foundry produces’ malleable 
chains for elevating conveying 
power transmission purposes. 


made of 


ally 
iron 
and 
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word 
the 


CHEDULED to be the last 
in modern foundries in 
world and the equivalent in size 
the 
Beloit, 
Morse & 


world, the 


Wis., 


and output of any in 


plant to be erected in 


next year by Fairbanks, 

Co., will contain 495,000 square feet of 
floor space. It will be 500 feet wide 
by 900 feet long. The structure, in- 
cluding storage of flasks, iron, sand, 
etc., will be under one roof and will 


It will be 


the company’s pres- 


cover 11 acres of ground 


located north of 


ent power house, bordering the River 
road. An ultimate daily capacity of 
350 to 400 tons of gray iron is con- 
templated which will mean the addi- 
tion of a like number in other de- 
partments to take care of the in- 
creased production that will result. 
Plans and specifications rapidly are 


nearing completion, the raw material 


for construction work is being placed 


on the ground and work will com- 
mence as soon as open weather ap- 
pears. Approximately $1,500,000 will 


be expended. 
Every protection for the safety and 


health of employes and all modern 


and scientific foundry devices will be 


incorporated. Electric cranes’ will 
carry raw material to and from the 
cupolas. Electric grab buckets will 


unload molding and core sand as well 


as coke. Electric magnets will be 
utilized to remove the pig iron from 
the cars. Electric cranes and con- 
veyors will carry molten metal from 
cupola to molds for castings weigh- 
ing from a few ounces up to 10,000 


pounds. 
* * * 


N ADDITION to its plant at 930 


Loughborough avenue, St. Louis, 
is being built by the St. Louis Machine 
Tool Co. This will practically double 
the capacity of this plant which spe- 


cializes in grinding, polishing and tar- 


ping machines. The enlargement which 


was made necessary by the increasing, 

demand will give the company about 

13,000 square feet additional floor space. 
. ” . 

HE McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts- 


burgh, has added further to its 
land holdings in the vicinity of Leets- 
dale and Ambridge, 


concluded a deal for 15 


Pa., having just 


acres at Fair 


Oaks station on the Fort Wayne rail- 
road The property adjoins some 
bought by the company a year* ago 


also the holdings of the 


al d 


Bridge Co. As far as can be 


ican 
learned the company plans no imme 
diate improvements on the property 
* + + 
NE of the largest sales in the 


Park manufacturing 


trict of Greater Boston was made re- 
cently to the Crowfoot Gx Works, 
Inc., Chicago. The property includes 
a large modern manufacturi lant 


£ | 
formerly used by the Mason Regu 


lator Co., Dorchester, 


intention of the gear maz ( er to 
make extensive 1 iprovements Vv hich 
will result in making th nt on 
of the most modern of its kind i 
this section of the country 

* * . 


RWIN A 


the 


MORSE, president of 


Groton Iron Works, Groton, 


Conn., announces th new United 
States Steamship Co., which his 
father, Charles W. Morse, and some 
associates recently organized, has at 
ranged with the Emergency Fleet 
corporation to purchase as fast as 
completed, the vessels built at the 


Th 


subsid ary, 


Groton yard Groton Iron works, 


which is a proposes to 


regain control of the and to 
build the 
Mr. Morse says the latter proposes .to 
raise sufficient money to pay all claims 


Groton Iron Works, to 


the 


yard 


ships for new 


company 


against the 


ask 


ceivers 


for the discharge of two re 


now operating the plant. 
. = 
S FTOCKHOLDERS of the Ohio 
Blower Co., Cleveland, have ap- 
proved the changing of the name of 
the concern to the Ohio Body & 
Blower Co., which company has 
been incorporated under Ohio laws 
with a capitalization of 110,000 


The 


shares of no par common stock 


company has called for redemption 
at $105 a share the $400,000 preferred 
stock of the old company and’ $404,- 
400 of common stock $100 par value 
was exchanged on a basis of five 
shares of new for one of the old 


The company was organized 15 years 
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ago, beginning the ‘manufacture of 


ventilators and blowers of variou 


sorts. Later it began the production 
of automobile hoods and other parts 
and fir ally it took up the manufacture 
of automobile bodies Officers and 
directors of the company are: Presi 
dent, D. K. Swartwout; vice president 


treasurer, H. H. 


Clement 


and 


W. E 


J. IRE recently damaged the manufa 
turing f tl Mar 


nie 


secretary, 


chant Caleuga Machine ‘( Oakland 
Cal., and the accompany loss was es 
timated to be heavy i believed t 
the fire originated in the heating plan 
R. H Marchant, presid stated tha 
a fireproof vault had safely preserved 
the special dies needed the manufac 
ture of new machine Operations ac 
cordingly were resumed as is th 
lamagt was re uired 
> * > 

S Bes Sheet Steel Products Co., Bryan, 

O., capitalized at $200,090 has 
acquired property one-half mile east of 
Michigan City, Ind., which formerly 
was owned by the Granite Brick Co. A 
force of men now a remodeling th: 
building, 80 x 3599) feet, making it a 
2-story structuré The company manu 
factures pressed steel parts tor auto 


| . 
mobiles and trucks and expects to com 


mence operations in its new location m 
Januar 1920, with a force of 200 men 
which later will be increased 

* . * 


ASE its facilities to. sup 


7°? INCRI 

ply the widespread < 
its products, the Van 
1 Co., 


-ompleted 
Loo complietec 


an additional 4-story plant affording 
30,000 more square feet of floor 
space This plant s devoted to the 
manufacture of portable electric drills, 
reamers and grinders, which are find 


ing a growing use among shipbuild 


ers and automobile manufacturers 
tioles up to 2 inches in diameter may 
be drilled in iron or steel. All parts 


1 


of the machines from motors to 


the cutting of the gears, through the 
tempering and grinding processes to 
ar accuracy within 0.00025 of an 
nch, are made complete in the Van 


Dorn plant 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








AMES H. GROSE, who is expected 

to resign as general superintendent 

of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the 
Youngstown district and is mentioned 
as the probable successor of William 
A. Thomas who recently resigned as 
president of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
has enjoyed an extended, practical ex- 
perience in the iron and steel industry. 
He also has won for himself the 
distinction of having risen from the 
position of a laberer for his first con 
nection being with the old Morris 
Bridge Co. of Haselton, O. Mr. Grose 
was born in Michigan, but moved with 
has parents to Youngstown, O., when 
a boy. As a young man he entered 
the employ of the Morris Bridge Co., 
as a laborer and advanced to the posi- 
tion of machinist. Thrown out of 
employment when the plant of that 
company was destroyed by fire in 
1887, he went to the Homestead, Pa., 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co. as 
foreman in the bridge department. 
For the next 25 years he was at- 
tached to the company’s plants in and 
about Pittsburgh, being successively, 
superintendent of the structural mills 
at Homestead, head of the Schoen 
Steel Wheel works at McKees Rocks, 
Pa., and then superintendent of the 
Howard Axle works at West Home- 
stead, Pa. In the summer of 1912, he 
was transferred to the Ohio works of 
the company at Youngstown, O., as 
superintendent of the mills and fur- 
naces of that works and on Jan. 1, 
1916, was made general superintendent 
of the Carnegie plants in the Youngs- 
town district. In this capacity, the 
construction of the town of McDonald 
and the Carnegie mills there came 
under his general supervision. 


Donald S. Michelsen is the new gen- 
eneral manager of the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Harrison Loring, formerly purchas- 
ing agent of the Virginia Shipbuilding 
Corp., Alexandria, Va., has resigned. 
He is succeeded by H. C. Russel. 

W. B. Ragatz, of the Union Car- 
bide Co., is to be works manager for 
the Farmers Standard Carbide Co., 
Freydenburgh Falls, N. Y. 

Samuel Stoneham, general superin- 
tendent of the Union Steel Casting 
Co., Boston, has resigned and the 


office temporarily is being filled by 
Vice President A. F. S. Blackwood. 


Harry Connors is directing the 
operation of the foundry of the Penn- 
sylvania Iron & Steel Products Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa., which recently re- 
sumed activity. 


Charles Herrick, for the past 20 
years superintendent of the Twin 
Bluffs plant of the National Fire- 
proofing Co., La Salle, Ill, has been 
transferred to Hobart, Ind., to take 
charge of the company’s plant. 


M. M. Drake, formerly sales manager 
for the Deeming-Endsley Co., Chicago, 
now is manager of the railway supply 
division of the Pierce Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., with office in the Transportation 
building, Chicago. 


James R. Conrad, who since 1914 
has been associated with the Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., sailed 
recently for Singapore where he _ will 
represent his company through the 
United Engineers, Ltd. Mr. Conrad’s 
territory will include Siam and the 
Malay peninsula. 


B. Frank Hiestand, who as noted 
in the Dec. 4 issue of THe Iron TrAvE 
Review, recently was elected vice presi- 
cent of the Pulaski Iron Co., Philadel- 
vhia, also is president of the Marietta 
Casting Co., Marietta, Pa.; president of 
the Exchange National bank of that 
city and senior member of the lumber 
firm of B. F. Hiestand & Sons, Marietta. 


Don F. Kennedy, Detroit, manufac- 
turers’ agent, who for the past four 
years has been Detroit district sales 
manager of the Hammond Steel Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., has taken the 
agency for Michigan and Toledo, O., 
of the Towmotor Co., Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of gasoline industrial trac 
tors for use in and about manfac- 
turing plants. 


R. E. Talley, chief engineer of the 
electric furnace department of the 
George J. Hagen Co., Pittsburgh, will 
present a paper at a joint meeting of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Amer- 
ican Steel Treaters society and the 
Steel Treating Research society to be 
held Monday evening, Dec. 22, at 
Hotel Chatham, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
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Talley’s subject will be, “Electric 


Heat Treating Furnaces.” 
Col. F. M. 


chairman of the Cleveland section, 


Dorsey was elected 


American Chemical society, at the 
chapter’s annual meeting in Cleve- 
land. Other officers elected are: Vice 
chairman, Dr. W. O. Tower; secretary 
and treasurer, W. R. Mott; L. C. 
Drefahl, Hippolyte Gruener, A. W. 
Smith and George Oenslager, counsel- 
lors, and H. D. Batchelor, W. M. 
Clark, R. D. Landrum, Hugo Schapiro 
and A.’W. Smith, board of managers. 


Howard M. Davis, superintendent 
of the sheet mills of the Gary, Ind., 
plant of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., has resigned to become 
general superintendent of the New- 
port Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky 
His resignation is effectivé Jan. 1. 
1920. Mr. Davis went to Gary nine 
Scottdale, 
Pa., while the Gary mills were under 


years ago, coming from 


construction, and has been in charg 
since that time. 


George S. Vail, sales manager for 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
engineers and contractors, sailed from 
New York, recently, for England, where 
he will spend several months on busi- 
ness for his company in connection 
with the installation of modern blast 
furnace and steel plant equipment. Mr 
Vail was accompanied by George Gar- 
rett who will establish an office and 
remain in England permanently as the 
English representative of Arthur G. 


McKee & Co. 


Louis J. Krom, who has been man- 
uging editor of The Metal Industry for 
the past 11 years, has resigned to take 
a position as works manager of the 
rew rolling mill of the West Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Fairmount, W. 
Va. Mr. Krom is a graduate of Lehigh 
university and for 10 years was in the 
Waterbury, 
Conn., being one of the first chemists 


rolling mill industry at 
employed by a rolling mill of that city 
Adolph Bregman, the new 
editor of The Metal Industry, is a grad 
vate of the Colorado School of Mines, 
where he specialized in metallurgy. In 


managing 


his profession of metallurgical engineer 
he made a study of metallurgical fur- 


naces, 
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EORGE A. STEVENSON 
been appointed 


has 


manager of 


recently established London of- 
fice at 3 St. James place, Lon 
don, England, of Victor E. Kar 
minski & Co., Inc., 291-295 Broad 


way, New York City, international iron 


and steel merchants. Mr. Stevenson also 


is opening an ofhce for his company at 
Eagle Chambers, Adelaide street, Swan 
South Wales. 
America and is well known in 
this 


For 


native of 
the 
W ell as of 


sea, He is a 
steel 
trade of country as 


England. four years he 


with 


was con 


nected Richard Thomas & Co. 


Llanelly, South Wales, manufacturers 
of tin plate, and for three years subse- 
quently was with the Pemberton Tin 
Plate Co., Llanelly, manufacturer of 
circles, black sheets and tin plate. He 
later had charge of the metal depart- 
ment of the Asiatic Petroleum Co., 
Iondon. Mr. Stevenson is the son oi 


the 
first man to introduce tin plate in the 


Edwin Stevenson who is said to be 


United States. He brought out blac 
sheets and tinned them in Elizabeth 
port, N. J., but because of natural gas 


Elizabeth- 
port plant and removed it to Gas City, 


N. J 


possibilities dismantled the 


W. 


Ernest 


Pelton, mechanical en- 
‘neer, for the past 16 years con- 
rected with the Stanley Works, New 
Mritain, Conn., has becn made manu- 
igcturing superintendent of the hard- 
ware factory He will retain super- 


the electrical and 
the 
ical and transportation departments 


Allan A, 


vision of power, 


as well as engineering, mechan- 


Ryan, formerly vice presi- 


dent of the Stromberg Carburetor 
Co. of America, New York City, re- 
cently was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. J. P. Coffin, who 


recently was elected to the board to 


fill the vacancy resulting from the 
resignation of H. C. Stutz, was named 
to succeed Mr. Ryan as vice presi- 
dent 

D. S. Devor, who for many years 
has been works manager of the Olds 
Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., re 
cently was made manager of the 
flizabeth, N. J., plant of the Willys 


Corp. His assistant is Frank H. Schu- 
man, who until recently was super 
intendent of the plant of the Buick 
Motor Co., Flint, Mich. F. Sergardi 


the 


has been appointed chief engineer of 


the Willys Corp. plant. 


George D. Farnham, formerly power 


and heating engineer for Westinghou 

Church, Kerr & Co., New York, has 
become chief engineer of the power and 
heating department of the McCann 


Harrison Co., Sloan building, Cleveland, 
Scales, 
the 
has be 
McCann 


depart 


engineer and contractor. J. J 
formerly assistant chief engineer of 
Shop Equipment Co., 
the 


lurnace 


American 


come chief engineer of 


Harrison Co.’s industrial 


ment 
formerly 


Frederick ( Van Derhoof, 


ceneral manager of the automobil 
department of the Standard Steel Ca: 
Co., Butler, Pa., resigned recently to 
organize the Bacon Motors Corp., 
New Castle, Pa., of which he has 
Leen made president Other officers 
follow: F. W. Bacon, New Castle, 
vice president; George N. Glass, Pitts 
lurgh, secretary, and E. C. Hopkins, 
New Castle, treasurer. H. L. Archey, 


o} Philadelphia, has been named sales 


n.anager. 


Carl Edward Johansson, scientist and 
been 
and last week vis 
plants of the National Acme 
the Warner & Co., 
of the Cleveland 
Mr 


claims to have perfected a gaging sys 


inventor of Sweden has touring in 


this country recently 
ited the 
Co. and 


Cleveland, as the guest 


Swasey 


Engineering society Johansson 


tem of an accuracy never before at 
tained. Educated in America, Mr 
Johansson returned to Sweden 35 years 
ago and began the development of his 
gaging system while a toolmaker in the 
Swedish arsenal. 

john H Allison has joined the 
Ittsburgh sales engineering depart- 
ment of the Celite Products Co., New 


York, producer of insulating products 
Mr Allison is a the 


chanical engineering department of the 
| 


graduate of me- 
Pittsburgh and has been 
associated the Steel Co. 


oi America, Pittsburgh Valve Foundry 


Iniversity of 


with Crucible 


& Construction Co., Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co., Model Engine Co., 
Pittsburgh: American Brake-Shoe & 
Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., and the Pitts- 


Lurgh Bridge & Iron Co. 


W E. Fisher, of 


re-elected 


St. John, N. B., 


recently chairman of th 
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maritime branch of the Canadian 


Manufacturers’ association, 1s 


pres 


dent of the Enterprise Foundry Co., 
Sackville, N president 
of the Enterprise Hardware Co., Sack 
Ltd., St 


the 


B., and vic 


ville, and Emerson & Fisher, 


john. He is a past president of 


St. John Hardware association and 


of the maritime board of trade and 


filled 
1’ the 
the 


has other prominent positions 


commercial organizations of 


province 


assist 
Hart 
Conn., 
the 
National 


formerly 
manager of the 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, 


has accepted the position as 


Charles J. Fancher, 
to the 


& Hegeman 


ant lactory 
head of 
department of the 
Co., Brattleboro, Vt 


engineering 
Machine 


his 
Provi 
the 
concern 
Oil Co 
a full line of lubri 


re signed 


Finch Co., 


Lamson has 
with Swan & 
R. I. and 


Oil Co 


Clinton B, 
position 
has purchased 


Lamson 


dence, 


Providence new 


will be known as the 


and will manufacture 


cating oils and greases 


Leopold Tschirky, has resigned as 


ssistant purchasing agent of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
to become connected with the Gen 
cral Refractories Co., Philadelphia 
ljpon his graduation from Cornell 


1912, 
tc the Bethlehem 
orked ior a 


and 


Mr 


company, 


University in ‘schirky went 
where he 
machin« 


period in the 


shops department, 
1914, 
department, in 


all 


indus 


transportation 


being transferred in December, 


to the purchasing 


charge of the purchase of raw 


materials, machine tool, mill, 


trial and electrical equipment, as well 


as all construction and construction 
H. H. Harris has been appointed 
manager for the heat-treating equip 


ment department of the Quigley Fur 
vace Specialties Co., 26 Cortlandt 

reet, New York Mr. Harris has 
cevoted several years to the practical 
application of materials for  heat- 
tieating purposes, especially to steel 
mixtures and special alloys for car 
bonizing and annealing boxes, cyanide 
rots, etc. In his new connection he 
will give special advisory service to 
users of heat-treating equipment, Mr: 
Harris was formerly general sales 
manager for the Swedish Crucible 
Steel Co 
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Will Erect Large Joint 


Plant at Toronto 


The Canadian 
Ltd., and the Prest-O-Lite Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., jointly have purchased 10 
acres at Bathurst and Davenport roads, 
Toronto, Ont., as a site for a large 
manufacturing plant. The plant, to be 
erected at once will be the largest manu- 
facturing establisment erected in To- 
ronto for several years and will consist 
of two buildings, one of which will 
be 80 x 400 feet, three stories with one 
section 80 x 80 feet, three stories, to be 
occupied by the Canadian National Car- 
bon Co., while the second building for 
the Prest-O-Lite Co. will be 8@ x 400 
feet, two stories. The heating plant will 
be housed in a separate structure, 50 
x 60 feet, and will have room for in- 
stallation of additional boilers. All 
buildings will be of reinforced concrete 
frame, flat slab floors, mushroom type 
columns on 25 centers, steel sash and 
brick curtain walls. Each building will 
have two freight elevators. All toilet 
accommodations and stairways will be 
contained in towers erected outside of 
buildings. 

Special rest rooms for female em- 
ployes, shower baths, a dispensary with 
competent medical attendant; restaurant 
with modern, equipped kitchen, etc., 
will be provided. 

It is expected that the plant will be 
ready for occupancy in May, 1920. At 
present the two companies are operating 
five plants at different locations in 
Toronto. In addition to this plant the 
Prest-O-Lite company will erect in the 
spring, a new acetylene gas plant in 
Toronto or immediate vicinity, to take 
care of the greatly increased demand for 
compressed gas for welding and cutting 
and that a large new storage battery 
warehouse and assembly plant will be 


erected at Winnipeg. 


Lake Huron Steel Corp. 
Buys Plant Site 


Purchase of 1.147 acres in the Indian 
reservation adjoining Sarnia, Ont., as 
a site for its proposed steel plant, has 
been made by the Lake Huron Steel 
Corp., recently organized by Detroit 
and Canadian capitalists with an author- 
ized capital of $15,000,000. The Indians 
are said to have been paid $200,000 for 
the land, which will be developed im- 
mediately and building operations put 
under wav. It is expected the company 
will produce alloy steel for the Cana- 
dian and United States motor industries. 
The company, when first organized, 
planned to build at Goderich, Ont., but 
this plan has apparently been abandoned. 


National Carbon Co., 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Those identified with the corporation 
include, S. A. Howard, 1834 Dime Bank 


December 18, 1919 


building, Detroit; G. H. McCreath, of 
Goderich, Ont., and others. 








Obituaries 








YER M. KANN, secretary 
M and treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Crushed Steel Co., 

died at his home § in Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 10. Mr. Kann, who also was 
president of Harrison  Bros., Inc., 


Amesbury, Mass., and a director of the 
Specialty Device Co., Cincinnati, and 
of the National Abrasive Co., 
was born in Pittsburgh, Sept. 
and made his home in that city through- 
out his entire life. He was a member 
of the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, the American Society of Mining 
Engineers, the Pittsburgh chamber of 
commerce, and several of the Jewish 
charitable and philanthropic organiza- 


tions. 


3oston, 
2, 1857, 


H. S. Waterman, sales manager for 
the Hutchins Car De- 
troit, died in that city, Dec. 1, after 
a 10-day illness. 


Roofing Co., 


John H. D. Smith, for 30 years 
treasurer of the Boston Belting Co., 
died at his home in that city, Dec. 9, 


following a short illness, aged 83 
years. 

Charles M. Hart, 67, head of the 
Hart’ Bros. Machine Works, Clarks- 


burg, W. Va., and a prominent figure 
in the financial and business affairs of 
that city, died at his home there on 
Dec. 3. 


William H. Crawford, for 


years head of Crawford & Co., Wor- 


many 


cester, Mass., new and second hand 
machinery, manufacturers’ mill sup- 
plies, etc. now the Brierly-Lombard 
Co., died at his home in that city, 
Dec. 4, aged 79 years. 

Frederic P. Stearns, Boston, wide- 


iy known engineer, who was a mem- 
ber of the board of consulting engi- 
neers of the Panama canal, died at 
bis home in that city, Dec. 1, aged 
68 years. His plans were followed 
largely in the’ development of the 
Boston metropolitan water and sewer- 
age systems. 


Daniel Williams, 67, superintendent of 
of the open-hearth furnaces of the plant 
of the N. & G. Taylor Co., Cumberland, 
Md., died at the Western Maryland hos- 
pital, Dec. 9. Mr. Williams was a native 
of Wales but came to this country 28 
years ago and had been connected with 


the N. & G. Taylor Co. for the past 17 
years. 
engineer, 


Stephen P. Brown, civil 


who recently resigned as vice presi- 


dent of Ford, Bacon & Davis, New 
York City, was drowned Dec. 6, at 
Sebec Lake, Dover, Me. Mr. Brown 


aided in the construction of the Penn- 
sylvania terminal, New York, and had 
charge of the work of constructing the 
Canadian Northern raiiroad terminal 
in Montreal. 

John Slote, aged 77, died Dec. 3 
at his home in Buffalo, after a short 
illness. Mr. Slote was a member of 
the Delaney Forge & Iron Co., that 
city, for about 40 years and for many 
years was acting head of the business. 
He in April, 1842, and at 
the age of 20, entered the firm of 
W. L. Comstock & Co. One 
later, he organized the firm of Wip- 
pert & Slote, In 1866, he 
became a member the Delaney 
Forge Co., with which he was asso- 
ciated until his death. 


was born 


year 


furriers. 
of 


Moore, superintending 
crucible 


J., consulting engineer 


Charles A. 
engineer of a company in 
Jersey City, N. 
of a graphite company in New York, 
and superintendent of building and 
equipment of the St. George Naviga- 


tion Co., died recently at his home 
in Jersey City. Mr. Moore, who built 
the first refrigerating plant in the 
Panama canal zone, was connected 


with the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. 
nine years as chief engineer and was 
chief engineer of the Western Electric 
Co., New York, for five years. 


Edward Zelleken, retired Joplin 
mine operator and one of the pioneers 
the district, died at his home in 
Joplin recently. He was 80 years 
old. Mr. Zelleken came to this dis- 
trict from Cincinnati in the early ’70s, 
locating in Baxter Springs, Kans., 
where he operated a brewery for a 
number of years. He came to Joplin 
about 1880, and became widely in- 
terested in mines, among them being 
the Galena Lead & Zinc Co. at Galena, 
Kans. Besides being a _ stockholder 
in the Miners bank, he owned a large 
amount of valuable property. His 
philanthropic activities, in which he 
gave liberally to various. charities, 
were well known. 


of 
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O. EATON, formerly president 
J of the Torbenson Axle Co., Cleve- 

land, now is president and general 
manager of tthe Eaton Axle Co., that 
city, which is being organized to manu- 
facture truck and automobile axles. V. 
V. Torbenson, one of the founders of 
the Torbensen company and inventor of 
the internal gear principle for truck 
axles, is affliated with Mr. Eaton in the 
new enterprise. 


Robert A. Weinhardt recently 
jcined the engineering staff of the 
Supreme Motors Co., Warren, O. 


Seymour A. Spencer has resigned as 
assistant purchasing agent of the Graton 
& Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


William A. Kuhnly has been appointed 
manager of the Martin branch of the 
Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., which 
it has taken over in Rockville, Conn. 


Herbert H. Dean recently was elect- 
ed vice president of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Coal & Coke Co., Buf- 
falo. 

L. D. Stanton has 
charge of the Detroit district sales office, 
459 Book building, recently established 


been placed in 


by the Sizer Forge Co., 244 Larkin 
street, Buffalo. 
Louis Selmi, chief chemist, and 


Samuel Agnew, chief engineer, of the 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, were 
injured in an automobile accident at 
Cleveland, Dec. 8. 


R. H. Combs, who has been general 
manager of the Prest-o-Lite Co. of 
Canada for several years, recently was 
appointed general manager for ‘the 
Canadian National Carbon Co. 


Howard Morrill, a Boston engineer, 
has been appointed assistant agent of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., of 
which his father, Ernest L. Morrill is 
agent. He will begin his duties Feb. 1. 


Jomes A. Crotty, of the legal de- 
tartment of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., and E. 
Kent Swift, of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., have been 
elected vice presidents of the Wor- 
cester county council, National Safety 
council, with headquarters in Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


A. L. Pschaiden, of Detroit, has been 


appointed assistant production engineer 
of the newly organized Reynolds Motor 
Truck Co. which began operation in its 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., re- 


new plant at 


cently. 


Whitney, an engineer, who 
has 


Ernest E. 
formerly lived in 
been placed in charge of the maintenance 
department of 27 plants of the American 


Orange, Mass., 


Can Co., with headquarters in New 
York. 

J. B. Shickel of Howell, Mich., has 
joined Maj. I. H. Case of the Ohio 
Machine & Motor Co., American Trust 


building, Cleveland, Ohio distributor of 


lathes, presses and other machinery and 


a line of electric motors. 
W. Wood Smith, for the past six 
years sales manager for the Stafford 


Co., Readville, Mass., builder of textile 
machinery, has resigned to join the ex- 
ecutive force of the Manchester Co., 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


has severed his 
connection with the Heald Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass., where he had 
of the engineering department, 


Charles Nourse 


charge 
tc accept a position with the Lom- 
bard Machine Co., that city. Victor 
Bergstrom succeeds him. 


C. Sterling Bailey, who for several 


years has been assistant advertising 
manager of the Peerless Motor Cat 
Co., Cleveland, has been placed in 


charge of the department, succeeding 
George E. Twitmyer, who recently 
became sales manager of the Stevens- 
Duryea organization. 


Frank H. Wheaton has been made 
manager of the Cleveland headquar- 


tcrs of the Walcott Lathe Co., Jack- 


son, Mich. Display rooms recently 
were opened at 1316 Ontario street, 
Cleveland, where the company’s 


lathes, shapers, duplex die sinkers and 


cherrying cutters are shown. 

Robert Kimber, formerly representa- 
tive of the Firth Sterling Steel Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., in its Hudson river, 
Brooklyn and Long Island, N. Y. terri- 
tory, has been appointed eastern sales 
representative of the Le Moyne Steel 


Co., with offices at room 1800 Church 


street, New York. 
L. E. Bixler, purchasing agent for 
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the U. S. Metal Goods Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of automobile parts 


and replacement parts for Ford cars, 


also formerly purchasing agent for 
Service Motor Supply Co., has re- 
signed to accept a position with 


Fackers’ Machinery & Equipment Co., 
Chicago. 
Hobbs, 


department of 
Hartford, Conn., 


manager of 
the 
has 


Samuel T. sales 
the lock washer 
Hobbs Mfg. Co., 
resigned to engage in the independent 
manufacture of lock washers. He 
in contemplation the organization of the 
Hlobbs Lock Washer Co. However, the 


has 


question of the use of that particular 
name is in dispute. 

J. H. Drury, treasurer of the Union 
Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., and the 
new vice president of the O. S. Walker 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has been elected 
a director of the Merchants National 
bank of Worcester. Mr. Drury is a 


committee of 
Massa- 


the executive 


Associated 


member of 
the 
chusetts. 


Industries of 


Clarence E. Mason, who for several 
years has acted in an official capacity 
in the sales department of the Graton 
& Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
with which company he was identi- 
feed more than 26 years, is now asso- 
ciated with the Warren Belting Co 
cf that city, in which he has acquired 


2 financial interest. 


M. J. 
/rmstrong & Whitworth of Canada, 
active 
Oak- 
deputy 
the 


3utler, managing director of 


has retired from 
Lusiness and 
Unt. 

minister and 
Canadian department of railways and 
canals from 1905 to 1910, he 


resigned to take the position of sec- 


Montreal, 
now is 
Mr. 


chief 


living at 


ville, 3utler was 


engineer of 


when 


ond vice president and general man- 
eger of the Dominion Steel Corp. 
In 1912 he came to Montreal to or- 


ganize the Canadian branch of Arm- 
strong & Whitworth which began 
cperations in December, 1914, and 
rendered important service during the 
period of the war. Mr. Butler was 
created a C. M. G., by the imperial 
government for his efficient 
in the railway department 
also received the title of L. L. D. 
native of Deseronto, Ont. 


services 
has 
He 


and 


is a 








xchange Still Absorbs Interest 


Violent Fluctuations Compare With Confusion of International Finance at Outbreak 
of the War in 1914—Stocks Continue Weak Also—British Steel Firm 


Discloses Peace Plans—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


HE extraordinary exhibition of 

the foreign exchange markets 

continues to hold the center of 
the financial stage. So violent and 
drastic have the fluctuations become 
ir recent weeks that some observers 
have been led to compare the situa- 
tion with the chaotic upheaval which 
took place in the foreign exchanges 
upon the outbreak of the war in 
1914. Those who hold this view be- 
lieve that the result will be identical 
with what it was after 1914, namely 
“such a positive adjustment of inter- 
national finance and trade to the new 
conditions that the immediate prob- 
lem will very soon assume a new 
and intelligible shape.” 

Months ago the question of foreign 
exchange stepped forth from its moth- 
eaten academic seclusion and became 
recognized as a vital factor in Amer- 
ica’s future prosperity. Never has 
this realization been impressed upon 
American business men _ with such 
telling emphasis as last week when 
the pound sterling fell to around 
$3.65 or a discount of 24 per cent 
In England’s worst period during the 
Napoleonic wars the discount of the 
pound never went below a discount 
of 21 per cent. 

Out of the discussion which has 
been stirred up by the exchange 
situation two schools of thought have 
grown up. One believes that the 
necessities of Europe are so. over- 
whelmingly urgent that even the tre- 
mendous barriers of the depreciated 
exchanges will not suffice to curtail 
American export of cotton, food, 
many iron and steel products and 
machinery to the needy nations across 
the Atlantic. The other school is 
certain that exports are on the brink 
of a precipitate decline induced by the 
utter inability of European buyers to 
continue paying American prices and 
the excessive exchange premium in 
addition. 


Exports Great Despite Obstacle 


Thus far those who think Europe 
will be compelled to buy apparently 
are being sustained by the facts. 
American exports continue enormous 
despite the exchange barrier. Eng- 
land during one recent month im- 
ported from this country as much 


cotton as was taken in three months 
previously. Throwing of the bills 
representing these sales upon. the 
market was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the alarming break in 
sterling exchange. Of the allies only 
England’s and Belgium’s imports from 
America are increasing. France and 
Italy are slowing down in their buy- 
ing here vastly. The fact that Eng- 
land and Belgium are purchasing raw 
materials here harmonizes with re- 
ports that industries in those coun- 
tries are rapidly regaining their nor- 
mal stride. Belgium plants that were 
not destroyed are said to be running 
fiom 70 to 90 per cent of normal 
England is increasing exports and 
cutting imports and _ restoration oi 
ler trade and financial equilibrium is 
in sight 

Sir George Paish the great British 
economist and financial adviser to the 
British government last week pre- 
dicted an utter credit collapse in Eu 
rope if America does not ratify the 
treaty and hasten to the rescue with 
generous loans. In making the rec 
ommendation for an immediate grant 
of credits Sir George overlooks an 
essential factor in Europe’s extrava- 
gance People and governments in 
a majority of the countries most 
needful of aid refuse to face the cold 
Without in 


national 


facts of the situation. 
creased taxation greater 
economies and some effort in the 
direction of liquidation of the stag- 
gering war debt by the government 
harder work and increased production 
and sensible spending by the people, 
enormous’ credit extensions from 
America would only aggravate a de. 
p'orable situation. 

The stock market has been ad- 
versely affected by the sharp fall of 
the exchanges, although tight money, 
and the uncertainty surrounding the 
railroad situation have contributed to 
the hesitation in share quotations. 
last week’s increase in rediscount 
rates on government paper collateral 
announced by the federal reserve bank 
of New York was believed to have 
been directed at commodity specula- 
tron and hoarding rather than stock 
speculation. The former move of the 
reserve board early in November 
which was intended to prick the Wall 
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street bubble has served its purpos< 
well and the street has been remark 
ably subdued for a number of weeks 
Prokers loans a month or more ago 
estimated as high as $2,000,000,000 are 
now not believed to be over $1,300, 
000,000, with overextended speculative 
borrowers weeded out and stocks held 
it. stronger hands With the credit 
situation respecting the share market 
well under control the reserve board 
is said to be turning its attention to 
commodity speculation which is a 
factor in inflated prices and the in 
creased rate last week may be fol 
lowed by another if no results are 


perceptible soon. 


British Company Plans 
Great Expansion 


(Staff Correspondence.) 


London, Nov. 24.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co., Ltd., plans were outlined by 
| M. Falkner, chairman of the board 
of directors, for the issuance of 
1,500,000 of ordinary shares and 1,500, 
000 of 6% 
shares to take care of the vast peace- 
time expansion being undertaken by 


per cent third preference 


the concern. The company has suc 
cessfully accomplished the adjustment 
of its business from a war basis, and 
is broadening its activities iato many 
new fields to utilize the tremendous 
extension of its facilities necessitated 
by the war. 

The company is now making iron 
and steel, locomotives, automobiles, 
machine tools and many other similar 
products and is one of the largest 
iron and steel and machinery com- 
Recently the 


company celebrated the conversion of 


panies in the world 


its shell works at Scotswood to a lo 
comotive manufacturing plant, by the 
official steaming and trial of the first 
locomotive completed of an order for 
50 for the North Eastern railway. In 
picturing the company’s present status 
and future prospects, Chairman Falk- 
ner said in part: 

“Owing to the excessive amount of 
detail necessary to settle all claims 
for war work, it is impossible at this 
time to give an accounting of earnings 
and it will be some months before a 
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fnancial statement will be ready. 
However we are able to determine 


that, in spite of all the confusion and 


dislocation attendant upon an entire 
change of work, the present rate of 
dividend will be maintained for 1919 


and probably for next year as well. 
In 1920 our peace work should be in 
full swing. We have no choice be- 
fore us in these days of progress but 


to develop and develop again. We 
have, for various reasons, whether to 
control material of other makers or 


to find an outlet for material of our 
own, made several valuable alliances 
by which we have obtained control 
of other undertakings.” 


Chairman Falkner’s inventory of the 


company’s acquisitions include’ the 
Siddeley Deasy Motorcar Co., at 
Coverntry; the electrical works of 


Ltd.., 


he 


a. 
business of t 
of Messrs. A 


Messrs. S. 
Chelmsford; 


Crompton & 
the 
engineers 


and 
construction 


& J. Main & Co., of Glasgow. In 
addition the company has large inter- 
ests in Canada, Japan and Italy. The 
Canadian works are adapted for the 
production of tool steel, railway tires 
and other products. In the com- 
pany’s works at Manchester, Eng., 
elaborate extensions have been made 
including a new steel works The 


company also has turned one portion 


of its war additions into a foundry 


while still another has been converted 


for the production of brass and alu- 
minum castings of all sorts. Despite 
vast preparations for entering the 
peace markets of the world the com- 


pany announces that it is maintaining 
a large staff of technical war experts 
who could convert the huge capacities 
back to war production at short notice 
if the again, 


Passes Dividend 


In order to the 
pany’s financial position and fortify 


emergency should aris« 


maintain com- 


it against the uncertainties of the 
future the board of directors of the 
Charcoal Iron Co. of America, De- 
troit, has decided to pass the usual 


dividend on preferred stock, according 


to a statement of President F. W. 
Blair. In further explanation of the 
action, President Blair makes the 
following observations 

“In my letter of Nov. 12 last, I 


made mention of the unsettled business 
conditions which have confronted your 
company during the present year 
Since that time the situation has been 
materially aggravated by the _ coal 
strike and its effect upon transpor- 
tation facilities. This further mani- 
fested itself on Friday last when no- 
tice was received from the railroad 
administration of its inability to fur- 
nish train service sufficient to supply 
us with requisite raw materials. In 
view of the possibility that there will 
be no immediate betterment of the 
situation your board decided that 
ordinary business prudence demanded 
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that the cash resources of the company 
be conserved to meet any contingency. 
This action in deferring payment of 
the preferred dividend will operate 
merely as a postponement of the divi 
dend, which is cumulative. Your an- 


nual report will show that the earnings 
of the company for the year under the 
conditions we have faced, are satisfac- 
tory and the prospects for substantial 
improvement in 1920 are favorable.” 


To Make Auto Bodies 


Incorporated under the laws of New 
York with $50,000 capital, the Sterling 
Car Body Corp., 1 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York, plans to engage in 
the manufacture of special automobile 
bodies and at a later date may engage 
in the manufacture of a complete ma- 
chine. The company plans to equip a 


plant for the manufacture of the bodies, 
been S. W. Woodruff is presi 
but as yet work on the project has not 


started. 


dent, D. H. Fessenden, vice president, 
and C. E. Lussenhop, secretary and 
treasurer. 
To Issue Stock 
Announcement is made that the 
Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers, O., 
is about to issue preferred stock to 


the amount of $1,250,000 which is to 
be offered at par. This is the first 
issue of the kind ever offered by the 


company, the stock having been close 
ly held by W. C. 
Cleveland. 


Runyon and asso 


ciates in 





Financial Crop Ends 








SPECIAL meeting of the stock 
A holders of Landers, Frary & 

Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
hardware and cutlery manufacturers, 
has been called for Jan. 6 to approv: 
an increase in the capital stock from 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000, par value $25 


debt 


[he corporation has no funded 
* » * 
J De Holt & *: @ Inec.. Boston, 
builder of shoe machinery, has made 


an assignment for the benefit of its 


} 
creditors of its machinery and too 


to Michael F. Culliney 
oe ££ 2 
The Southern California Iron & 
Steel Co., Los Angeles, has sold $500, 
000 first mortgage 6 per cent serial 
bonds The company manufactures 
nuts and bolts 
* . + 
For the six months ended Oct. 31 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, New 
York, report a surplus after charges 
and taxes $10,572, bringing the total 


surplus up to $1,481,510. The chaotic 


condition of the foreign exchange 
markets, shipping dearth and _ th 
longshoremen’s strike is reported to 


have seriously affected the company’ 
earnings. 
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Strong Position 


Shown By Coal-Tar Products Due to 
Restricted Output 


New York, Dec. 15 Restriction 
coke production, due to the coal short 
age, and the sold-up condition of sell 
ers are leading tactors in the co 
tinued strength of the coal tar pro 
ucts market. Despite the strong tone 
of the market again this week no fur 


ther advances have be reportes 
Pure benzol is still held at 27 to 31 
cents and 90 per cent at 23 to 25 
cents. Toluol is quoted at 28 to 32 
cents. These prices are for both spot 


and contract deliveries 


Owing to the deferred deliveries of 
benzol, few contract buyers are in the 
market However, there are a number 
of spot buyers, bot! foreign ind 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 


Pure benzol $0.27 to .31 
or - 28to .32 
Solvent naphtha 22to .27 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Phenol eeeecce nominal 
Naphthalin, flake 0.06% to .07T% 
Naphthalin, balls 0.08% to .094 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia . $3.85 to 4.00 
Contract 
Pure benzol ... : $0.27 to .31 
Toluol peces 18 to 32 
Solvent naphtha 22to .27 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Phenol 


ssuanwe nominal 
Naphthalin, flake i 


0.06% to .07 











Naphthalin, balls 0.08% to .09% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 

Sulphate of ammonia nominal 
mest who are ready to snap up 
whatever odd lots of nearby material 
may be available While the situa 
tio1 1 toluol is not so tight, the mar 
+ | | 
ket is strong, wit a good demand 


and with prices tending upward 


quantities of naphthalin con- 


tinue to be bought by the dye indus 


try, and supplies are becoming scarce 


ht 
| i1isS, 
1 


Naphthaline in balls is holding at 8% 


however, has not affected prices 


to ¥Y™% cents, and in flakes at 0% to 
7 cents. Phenol is featureless, with 
government supplies being moved at 
the fixed price of 12 cents, f.o.b. east 
ern storehouses Solvent naphtha is 


} | ’ " } 


veing bought in good quantities by the 


dye industry lor spot and contract 
delivery, this product is holding at 22 
to 27 cents 

[The contract market mn sulphate ol 
ammonia is nominal, owing to the 
sold-up position of ellers Prices 
are tending upward but .are un- 


changed. 








Tension Relaxes in Tool Market 


Easing of Conditions Accompanies Improvement in Labor Situation—Much Prospective 
Business in Evidence for January Closing—List of 200 Tools Out in East— 
Several Sizable Crane Purchases Made and Inquiries Pending 


CCOMPANYING the relaxed tension in labor 
A circles, an improved condition is noted in 
machine tool centers. In some districts, par- 
ticularly Cleveland and Pittsburgh, this improvement 
is more prospective than actual, with a large number 
of users disinclined to close on equipment require- 
ments until after the holidays. With others, how- 
ever, the desire is present to get orders booked for 
the earliest possible delivery, since many makers are 
unable to offer anything better than three to six 
months delivery. A few users are asking that their 
orders be held up until later; these include the Nash 
Motors Co., Milwaukee. The Cleveland Automobile 
Co., Cleveland, has issued specifications. 

One of the largest lists in recent weeks is issued 
by the Wright Aeronautical Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J., calling for 200 new or used tools. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., issues no large 
individual lists, but puts out inquiries almost daily 
for its various plants. The Willys Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J., is said to have bought $600,000 worth of ma- 
chinery in recent weeks. The Hurley Machine Co., 
Chicago, asks for eight or 10 tools; the National Mold 
& Machine Works, Clarksburg, W. Va., wants five. 
Large lists are expected soon from the following: 
American La France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
which is to build a truck plant at Bloomfield, N. J.; 
C. R. Curtis, Newark, N. J., with others, is to build 
a $400,000 automobile accessory plant; Eaton Axle 
Co., Cleveland, which will build a $1,000,000 plant. 


Canadian users who have issued lists recently, in- 


clude: The Fraser Brace Shipyards, Ltd., Montreal, 
12; Canadian Ingersoll Rand Co., Sherbrooke, Ont., 
four; McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines, Ont., 10 
Canadian machine tool prices have advanced 30 per 
cent and sellers are busy. Prospective business i: 
Used and rebuilt machinery finds a ready 
are deferred 


heavy. 
market, 
from three to six months. 

Pittsburgh district crane sellers expect the award 
of 14, 12 and 22 cranes respectively by the Union 
Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore; Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Essington, Pa., and the Follansbee 
Co., Pittsburgh, for Toronto, O. Further east, cranes 
move in lots of one or two, several such sales being 
reported. John Simonds Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
however, asks for quotations on three and the Youngs- 
town Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, O., wants two. 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Co., Bisbee, Ariz., is expected 
Bethlehem 


since deliveries on new tools 


3ros. 


to award 15 electric cranes soon and the 
Steel Co. has delayed action on 11 for Lebanon, Pa., 
and four for Sparrows Point, Md. One Ohio crane 
builder will withdraw all quotations on Dec. 31, which 
is taken to mean an increase on Jan. 1. 

Cerro de Pasca Copper Co., New York, bought one 
crane for Peru; W. R. Grace & Co., New York, is 
inquiring for one for Brazil; and the Standard Oil 
Co. is inquiring for one for shipment to South Amer- 
ica. 
for boring mills and vertical milling machines, is is- 
sued by Arva Stroud, 120 Liberty street, New York 


City, dealer in machine ‘tools. 


An export inquiry current in Cleveland, calling 


Wright Aeronautical Issues List of 200 Tools 


EATURING the eastern equipment market is an in- 

quiry for approximately 200 miscellaneous machine 
tools for the Wright Aeronautical Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J. The company contemplates buying either new or 
used equipment, which, according to reports, is to be in- 
stalled in a new plant to be established some time in the 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
individual lists, con- 


near future. 
Y., while not bringing out large 
tinues to issue new inquiries almost daily for equipment 
for its various plants, including two new plants, reported 
recently, at Rochester, N. Y., and Decatur, Ind., for the 
production of light motors. At the same time, this com- 
pany has been continually placing orders. 

A large buyer of late has been the Willys Corp., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., its purchases up to date aggregating about 
$600,000. Approximately $400,000 worth of this business 
went to an Ohio manufacturer of special machinery. 
The Otis Elevator Co., New York City, which has been 
for additional equipment recently is ex- 


in the market 


At present 
which are 


pected to close at once on a substantial list. 
several other good-sized lists are pending 
likely to be closed soon. 

Of interest to the eastern machine tool trade is the 
announcement that the American La France Fire Engine 
Co., Elmira, N. Y., will erect a plant at Bloomfield, N. J., 
where a 2l-acre site has just been purchased. The plant 
will produce motor trucks. The initial unit, it is stated, 
will comprise 100,000 square feet of floor space. Another 
northern New Jersey project is that being fostered by 
C. R. Curtis, Newark, N. J., formerly manager of the 
Splitdorf Electric Co., for the manufacture of automobile 
accessories. Present plans call for the erection of a 
$400,000 plant, to be located at Newark. 

Outstanding in the eastern crane market is a list of 
12 cranes for the Willys Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. Specifica- 
tions call for one 15-ton handpower crane, with 28-foot 
span; one 5-ton electric crane, with 59-foot span, to oper- 
ate a grab bucket; one 10-ton electric crane, with 38-foot 


1¢72 
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LUDLUM 
STEEL 


Consistently 
Uniform 


Mohawk 
Extra 
High Speed Steel 


Albany 


Alloy Tool Steel 


Huron 
Alloy Die Steel 


Seminole 
“Foolproof” Chisel 
Steel 


Pompton 
Carbon Tool Steel 


Oneida 
Oil Hardening Steel 


Teton 


Ball Bearing Steel Prompt shipment from warehouse stock at Watervliet, N. Y.; Detroit, 


Mich.; Chicago, IIl.; or Cambridge, Mass., handled through our branch offices. 


Yuma 


Chrome Magnet 
Steel 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Cambridge, Mass. Detroit Buffalo New York City 
Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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span, and nine 5-ton cranes, with 58-foot span. One of 
the 5-ton cranes is to be equipped with a 1l-ton monorail 
hoist, as an auxiliary. 

Included in the awards of the past week is a 70-ton 
triple hoist electric crane for the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Co., New York. This crane will be erected by the Alli- 
ance Machine Co., Alliance, O., for shipment to Peru. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 61 Broadway, New York City, 
has placed a 50-ton overhead crane with the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., that city. The crane is to be installed 
in a new power house to be erected by the Pennsylvania 
Service corporation, near Philadelphia. 

The Otis Elevator Co., New York, has bought a 10- 
ton electric crane, with 56-foot span, from the Bedford 
Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo. This latter company 
has also received an order for a 20-ton electric crane, 
with 50-foot span, for the Acme Road Machinery Co, 
Frankfort, N. Y. The American Metal Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York City, placed a 25-ton handpower crane with 
40-foot span, with the Whiting Foundry & Equipment 
Co., Harvey, Ill. The Smidth-Lewis Foundry, Inc., 50 
Church street, New York, has placed a 5-ton, 3-motor 
crane, with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. 
The order of the Sun Shipbuilding Co. recently reported 
as being placed with Pawling & Harnischfeger, involved 
one 15-ton crane, 76-foot span; and two 15-ton cranes and 
two 20-ton cranes, 112-foot span. James Stewart & Co., 
30 Church street, New York City, has awarded a 2%-yard 
bucket handling crane, with 20-foot span and 90-foot 
hoist, with the Champion Engineering Co., Kenton, O. 
This crane is for installation in a power house at the 
new plant of the Standard Oil Co., in Toledo, O. This 
latter company also is inquiring for a crane for South 
America, now being in the market for a 5-ton electric 
crane with 25-foot span, for Compania Transcontinnial de 
Petrolco, South America. Among the few awards of 
locomotive cranes to be noted, is a 20-ton Browning 
crane, bought by Stone & Webster, Boston, for Jean- 
nette, Pa. 

Additional recent inquiries include three 3-ton over- 
head cranes, 48-foot span, for the John Simonds Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
37 Wall street, New York City, are engineers in charge. 
The bureau of yards and docks will close bids Dec. 23 
on three traveling hammerhead cranes for Norfolk. The 
cranes are to have a capacity of 5 tons at one stage of 
operation and 10 tons at another. A 5-ton locomotive 
tower crane is to be purchased for the Portsmouth navy 
yard. W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover square, New York 
City, are inquiring for a 5-ton overhead crane for Brazil. 
The Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co. Youngstown, O., 
will install two 10-ton overhead cranes, which have been 
or are about to be placed. 


The engineering department of the Phelps-Dodge 
Copper Co., at Bisbee, Ariz., has approved the award 
of the 15 electric cranes, for which that company has 


been in the market, to either one of. two builders, and 
an announcement of the placing of this business is ex- 
pected daily. Action on the cranes for the Union Ship- 
building Co., Baltimore, has been posponed, pending bids 
of additional crane builders. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
continues in the market for its list of 15 overhead cranes, 
of which 11 are for Lebanon, Pa., and four for Sparrows 
Point, Md. 


Fuel Shortage Slight Deterrent on Tool Buying 


HILE the uncertainties of operation on the part of 
machine tool users as the result of fuel shortage 
have been noted here and there in the Chicago district as 
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a deterrent to further buying, the general situation has 
not been affected appreciably and the volume of business 
is as large as ever. At present larger buyers are not 
prominent, though the Samson Tractor Works, Janesville, 
Wis., has placed a little additional business. The Nash 
Motors Co. has asked some delay in delivery of some 
of its equipment as a result of delay in building opera- 
tions at its Milwaukee plant. Another recent buyer asked 
March delivery for his equipment as his plant will not 
be ready until then. The Hurley Machine Co, Chicago, 
is inquiring for eight or 10 miscellaneous tools. 

Among railways uncertainty still exists and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroad is the only one 
showing signs of closing on long-dormant inquiries. Ship- 
ments of machinery for Belgium are about completed at 
the government machinery depot in Chicago and domestic 
buyers now have hope of something being done for them. 
Builders of roadmaking machinery, mining equipment and 
all branches of the automotive industry are most active. 
Deliveries continue to be extended and do not improve 


Cleveland Sellers in Midst of Apparent Lull 


D ISSOLVING labor disturbances has brought an im- 

proved tone in the Cleveland machine tool and 
equipment market. The ending of the coal strike with 
its consequent removal of fuel restrictions has made it 
unnecessary for makers’ plants to shut down hence pro- 
duction will not be greatly curtailed. Several users, how- 
ever, are disinclined to place their orders and will not 
until after Jan. 1, 1920. It is thought the apparent lull 
which exists at present will continue until well along 
after the first of the year. A few, however, who realize 
that even though they place orders now, deliveries cannot 
be had until. the end of the first quarter and in some 
cases later, are negotiating for their requirements. This 
is true of the Cleveland Automobile Co., Cleveland, 
which has specifications out on some equipment to be 
purchased direct and delivered beginning in March, 1920. 
This company also is endeavoring to obtain some slab 
millers through the parent company, the Chandler Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland. The Foot-Burte Machine Co., that 
city, has started to place orders for the cranes for its new 
plant, having purchased two or three 10-ton machines the 
past week. This company likewise is understood to have 
received bids on a tentative list of machine tools. Engi- 
neers are busy lining up the plant’s possible requirements 
and these will be purchased in small lots from time to 
time as needed. 

At present, a large number of hammer inquiries are 
finding their way to Cleveland dealers. These average 
three or four a day and cover one or two hammers of 
Large lists are absent but smaller in- 
quiries continue to be received in fair number. The 
U. S. Copper Products Corp., Cleveland, is in the 
market for a bar and billet shear. The National Mold 
& Machine Works, Clarksburg, W. Va., is in the market 
for five machines as follows: One 20-inch geared head 
engine lathe with turret and carriage; two 18-inch geared 
head engine lathes with regular equipment; one 6x 6-inch 
power hack saw and one 20-inch power band saw. The 
Cleveland Metal Products €o., Cleveland, is understood 
to have closed on a press, filling its present requirements. 
The International Steel Tie Co., Cleveland, is receiving 
shipment on hammers ordered last October. The Carthage 
Foundry & Machine Works, Carthage, Mo., wants a new 
or second hand grinder suitable for flour mill rolls from 
6 to 16 inches in diameter and up to 36 inches long. 
P. H. Bridge, Troy, O., is looking for a complete foundry 
and equipment, including a 10-ton crane. The Swenson 


varying weights. 
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Rolling Mill Jim Does His 
Christmas Shopping Early. 








Say, Fellas— 


I had to look around a 
bit; couldn’t use them HUB- 
BARD ROLLS for Christmas 
presents; but when it comes 
to rollin’ any derned kind of 
metal, why you can’t beat 
) ’em. 

HUBBARD rolls are 
good rolls. 











Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
~ «11 Hinds of Tron and Steel rolls and Steel Castings, 
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Evaporator Co., 945 Monadnock building, Chicago, will 
buy new or second hand foundry equipment in good con- 
dition for a gray iron foundry to be erected in northern 
Indiana. It will buy equipment for castings up to two 
tons, with a cupola of 5 or 10-ton capacity. 

An interesting inquiry is current in Cleveland for ex- 
port shipment. Arva Stroud, 120 Liberty street, New 
York City, has foreign clients who desire to purchase 
some used 48 or 52-inch boring mills and some model C 
Becker vertical milling machines with rotary tables. 

While it is understood that the Eaton Axle Co., or- 
ganized by former officials of the Torbenson Axle Co., 
which was recently purchased by Willys interests, has 
acquired a plant, it is anticipated that the new company, 
will have extensive machine tool and equipment needs, 
since the initial unit of the plant will be valued at 
$1,000,000. The Eaton company will be incorporated with 
a capital of $5,000,000, and will produce two types of 
axles for passenger cars and trucks, respectively. 

Projects which give promise of developing some in- 
teresting machine tool and equipment needs, include: 
Machine shops for the Summit Mold & Machine Co., 
Akron, O.; Advance Pump & Compressor Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; General Engineering Co., Alpena, Mich.; 
A. F. Oliver Gear & Machinery Co., Buffalo; new build- 
ings for Thomas Steiner, 1499 Townsend avenue, Detroit, 
who has ‘organized the Continental Trailer Corp.; Amer- 
ican Gear & Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich.; Vaille-Kimes Co., 
Dayton, O., to manufacture pumps; Michigan Crankshaft 
Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Enamel Products Co., Cleveland; 
Cameron Tool Co., Moundsville, W. Va.; and the Auer 
Register Co., 403 Long avenue, Cleveland, to build at 
East Thirty-seventh street and Payne avenue; additions 
for the Edmunds & Jones Corp., Detroit, manufacturer 
of automobile lamps; American Radiator Co., and the 
Stewart Motor Machinery Co., Buffalo; and the Erie 
Motor Car Co., Painesville, O., is to complete a building 
started before the war. 

Several new tractor companies are about to enter 
the market for equipment. This include the Mackey 
Truck & Tractor Co., Akron, O.; Franklin Tractor Co., 
Greenville, O., branch of plant at Franklin, O.; Dayton 
Tractor Co., Dayton, O., formed by B. A. Brenneman 
with a capital of $250,000; Ground Hog Tractor Co., 


Holly, Mich., C. F. Megrow, president, capitalized at 
$250,000. 
The Welver Piston Ring Co., Toledo, O., has in- 


creased its capital from $20,000 to $100,000 for purposes 
of expansion. The Jorgenson Mfg. Co., Waupaca, Mich., 
has increased capital from $70,000 to $3,500,000 and half 
of the new issue will be expended on new buildings and 
machinery. The Cree Drop Forge Co., Utica, O., Is to 
engage in business at Newark, O. It recently purchased 
a hammer from a Cleveland seller. Engineer Charles F. 
Schultz, Cleveland, has charge of buying $35,000 worth 
of machinery for Wooster, O., waterworks. 


Pittsburgh Seller's Prospects Are Good 


PROSPECTIVE business in machinery and tools in the 

Pittsburgh district still is better than the actual, but 
this condition finds no reflection in plant activities, which 
still are brisk, though restricted here and there by a 
scarcity of raw materials. Tool builders are not inclined 
to become concerned over the fact that bookings are not 
heavier. They have so much business in drills, planers, 
lathes and milling machines that the best average delivery 
dates are three to four months ahead, while in some lines, 
six months is as early as deliveries are being promised. 
No big lists of machine tools recently have come out, 
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but steady demands are being made for individual ma- 
chines and such sales constitute a fairly large aggregate. 

Some builders of cranes can take on more business for 
fairly early delivery, but as a number of them are unable 
either to make or buy sufficient supplies of steel castings, 
the work on hand is taking much longer to complete than 
otherwise would be the case. 

The crane list of the Union Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore 
which has gone out calls for 14 overheads of varying sizes, 
while that for the new turbire plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. at Essington, Pa., calls for 12, eight 
of 10 tons and less and two 30-ton cranes with 5-ton 
auxiliary and two 50-ton cranes, also with 5-ton auxiliary. 
Both of these contracts will be let through this market 
Nothing yet has been done on the crane requirements for 
the new plant of the Follansbee Bros. Co. at Toronto, O., 
which calls for 22 cranes in all. 

As far as prices are concerned the market is showing 
sustained strength in all directions and recently a large 
Ohio crane builder sent out notice that the prices named 
against inquiries would be withdrawn on Dec. 31. This 
move, it is understood, is preparatory to a substantial 
advance made necessary by the big advance in the past 
few months in pig iron and other producing costs. If 
this action is taken by other makers, prompt closing of a 
number of orders is likely. It is reported that makers 
of steel and alloy rolls soon will announce the restoration 
of the prices in effect on Jan. 1, last, which would mean 
an increase of approximately 20 per cent over present 
prices. 


Canadian Sellers Busy; Look for More Business in 1920 


ESSATION of orders for machinery and machine 

tools is not apparent in the Canadian market. In 
fact, some dealers orders are coming.in better 
than has been the case for some time and greatly in- 
creased business is anticipated after Jan. 1. In a few 
cases deliveries are being made more freely, but many 
dealers are unable to promise some new tools for de- 
livery inside of six months. Price advances in the United 
States are reflected here and instead of only taking a 
slight increase a jump of about 30 per cent is made, 
chiefly due to the present high rate of exchange and 
duties. Dealers also are raising prices of rebuilt equip- 
ment and because of slow delivery on new tools a splendid 
demand is noted for second hand lines. 

The Fraser Brace Shipyards, Ltd., 83 Craig street west, 
Montreal, inquired for the following equipment recently: 
One oil-heated angle iron furnace, one plate-bending roll; 
two vertical punching machines; six plate-punching tables; 
two single-headed shears; one horizontal punching machine; 
three radial countersinking machines; one angle iron cutting 
machine and an emery wheel. The Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Sherbrooke, Que., is asking for quotations on one 10 x 
20-foot planer; one 16 x 24-foot vertical extension boring 
mill; one 7-foot radial drill and one floor type boring mill 
with 6-inch spindle. The McKinnon Industries, Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont., are in the market for seven 14-inch engine 
lathes, and three 20 to 26-inch drill presses. Edward Neville, 
130 Ontario street, Toronto; Ont., is in the market for a set 
of 48-inch sheet metal rolls. The Canadian Buttons, Ltd., 
922 Visitation street, Montreal, Que., desires information on 
equipment for proposed factory. The Engineering Service, 
Ltd., 233 St. James street, Montreal, Que., is asking for 
prices on contractors’ machinery and equipment. 

Nearly every line of machinery and tools is in de- 
mand, and with the present government programs going 
through there is sure to be a greater number of require- 
ments to be filled for equipment for public works early 


state, 
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MILL PINIONS, 
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Open Hearth Steel Castings 
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largest steel foundries in the West, 
making castings from 1 to 100,000 
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in 1920. T. L. Church, chairman of the board of control, 
Toronto, Ont., is receiving bids until Feb. 10, 1920, for 
one or more 16,000,000 to 20,000,000-gallon centrifugal 
pumps for installation in the main pumping station. 
T. Reid town clerk, Campbellton, N. B., is in the market 
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for a direct connected, electric driven, 600-gallon per 
minute centrifugal pump, against 150 pounds pressure; 
also one motor, 220 volts, 60-cycle. 
Mfg. Co., Patterson place, Toronto, Ont., is in the market 
for a high speed %-inch riveter. 


The Toronto Lock 




















Among New England Plants 


KITTERY, ME.—The Boston Maritime Corp. has 
been formed with a capital of $2,000,000 to engage 
in shipbuilding and branches. The incorporators are 
Harry W. Foster, George E. Burnham and Elmer J. 
Burnham. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The Sanward-Cooper, Inc., has 
been incorporated to make iron, steel, copper, etc., 
with $10,000 capital, by F. W. Hinckley, F. E. 
Tarr and George Hinckley. 

WINDSOR, VT.—The National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
will build a stock house and other buildings, at ap 
aggregate cost of $250,000. 

BOSTON.—The Simpson Patent Dry Dock Co. has 
let a contract for an engine house and repair shop. 

BOSTON.—The American Pattern, Model & Mfg 
Co. recently was incorporated with $20,000 capital, 
by George W. Johnston, John A. Christie and George 
Remick. 

BOSTON.—The Weber Carburetor Co. has been in- 
corporated with $400,000 capital, by Harold E. 
Clarke, Worcester, Mass., James L. Doyle and George 
E. Richardson. 

BOSTON.—The Tinsel Products Co. has been incor- 
porated to make metal goods with $50,000 capital 
by William W. Bevan, Charles G. R. Hanson, Melrose, 
Mass., and D. R. Hanson. 

BOSTON.—The F. L. Horton Corp. has been 
incorporated to manufacture machinery, hardware, etc., 
with $700,000 capital, by Charles E. Fay, Harold 
V. Tillson, Brockton, Mass., and Fred C. Fernald. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Bids have closed for a 
2-story, 110 x 150-foot plant for the Eco Mig. Co. 
manufacturer of piston rings. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Dover Stamping & Mfg. 
Co. has had plans prepared for a storage building 
and garage, 80 x 80 feet, to cost $36,000. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The New England Spark In- 
tensifier Co. has been incorporated to make auto 
accessories, with $5000 capital by G. F. Farnum Jr., 
Thomas F. Carey and Frank A. Keaney. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—The Standard Welding Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated with $1000 capital, by Fred 
Freedman, Philip Greenberg, East Boston, Mass., and 
L. Freedman. 

DORCHESTER, MASS.—The 
will erect a large addition. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS.—The General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has purchased a tract of land 
here and will erect a plant. 

HYDE PARK, MASS.—The Crowfoot Gear Works, 
Ine., Chicago, has purchased the property belonging 
to the Mason Regulator Co. and will rearrange and 
enlarge the plant. 

LYNN, MASS.—The Smith Iron Foundry Co., 31 
Marshall Wharf, plans a plant addition. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Storms Drop Forgings 
Co. has been organized te carry on a drop forging 


Mason Regulator Co. 


business and five acres have been purchased as a site 
for a plant. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has filed plans for 
an addition to cost $60,000. The building will be 
used for a punch shop. 

TAUNTON, MASS.—Albert E. Lincoln will build «a 
machine shop, 1-story, 40 x 150 feet. 


TURNER FALLS, MASS.—The Martin Machine Co. 
recently was incorporated with $100,000 capital, by 
Frank J. Martin, Leon E. Turner and Waldo T. 
Ellis. 

WALTHAM, MASS.—The Judson L. Thompson Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of rivets, has started work on an 
addition, 50 x 100 feet. ° 

WATERTOWN, MASS.—The Watertown Presse 
Steel Co. recently was incorporated with $150,000 
capital, by William H. MacDonald, Arthur E. Quilty, 
Newton, Mass., and William 8S. Murray, Somerville, 
Mass. 

WESTFIELD, MASS.—Bids closed Dec. 15 for a 
2-story, 40 x 80-foot addition to the plant of the 
Vitrified Wheel Co. 

WILLIMANSETT, MASS.—B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Ine., Holyoke, Mass., machinery specialists, let a 
contract for a 22 x 121-foot press shop, which will 
be the forerunner of a large manufacturing plant to 


be built before spring. The building will cost 
$30,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Simplex Player Action 
Co. has let a contract for a 4-story addition, to cost 
$100,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Morgan Construction Co. 
has let a contract for an addition, 2-stories, 45 x 97 
feet, to cost $25,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Walden-Worcester, Ine., 
has let a contract for a second unit. The building 
will be 132 x 173 feet. 

WORCFSTER, MASS.—The Sanford Riley Stoker Co., 
Ltd., has purchased seven acres of the Worcester 
Machine Screw Co., on which it plans to erect a 
plant. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The G. M. C. Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture and handle power equipment. The in- 
corporators are John L. Gallivan, Frank Galvin and 
Lynwood M. Erskine. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The New England Mattress & 
Spring Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital, by Charles Weinstein, Joseph Rose and Daniel 
Davidson. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—The American Chain Co. 
has had plans prepared for a plant, 100 x 128 
feet, to cost $135,000. 

















North Atlantic States 








NEW YORK.—The American Can Co. contemplates 
a new plant at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW YORK.—The Wilson Maulen, 781 East 142nd 
street, has had plans prepared for a plant. 


NEW YORK.—The Gehnrich Indirect Heat Oven 
Co., 60 Frank..n avenue, has had plans prepared 
for a garage building, one story, 75 x .100 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Consolidated Antique Brass 
Works, Inc., has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital, by D. Ripp, L. Hoffman and D. Klein, 84 
Avenue D. 

NEW YORK.—The W. G. Knapp Watch Case Co., 
Ine., recently was Incorporated with $50,000 capital, 
by F. H. Etches, G. W. Geiling, 52 Broadway, 
and T. Hartigan. 

NEW YORK.—The Marco Bronze Co., lighting fix- 
tur’s, ete., has been incorporated with $15,000 capi- 
tal, by A. and M. G. Magui, and C. 8. Rush, 521 
Stone avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YORK.—Weymouth & Co., Inc., smeltig and 


refining ores, has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital, by R. W. Weymouth, L. Weymouth and M. 
8. Brownold, 263 West Seventy-fifth street. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y¥.—The Niagara Radiator 
& Boiler Co. plans a plant addition. 

OSWEGO, N. Y.—The Sawyer Brass & Iron Foundry 
contemplates a foundry building at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The High Speed Hammer Co. 
plans an addition to its foundry, 55 x 82 feet. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Galusha Stove Co. has 
had plans drawn for an addition to its foundry, 
37 x 96 feet. 

ROCHESTER, N. 
street, plans a plant, 
to cost $15,000. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Co-operative Foundry Co. 
contemplates a storage building, one story, 34 x 140 
feet, to cost $14,500. 

EAST PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. contemplates a plant addition. 


Y.—The Multipost Co., 69 Allen 
two stories, 30 x 67 feet, 
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ERIE, PA.—The General Electric Co. plans a ma- 
chine shop. 

MYERSTOWN, PA.—The McKneat Mfg. Co., iron 
and steel, bas been incorporated with $6000 capital, 
by L. F. Krum and others. 

PHILADELPHIA.—An $8000 factory addition is 
to be erected here by the Standard Dental Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Mine Safety Appliances Co 
is reported planning a machine shop. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 
is reported planning a plant, one story, 60 x 450 
feet, to cost $500,000. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Hoffman Bergeber Mfg. Co 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery, ete.; by Arthur L. Hoffman, 
Alwin Bergener, Herman Knoff, McKees Rocks, Pa., 
and others. 

SHARON, PA.—The National Malleable Castings 
Co. will erect a steel plant, 100 x 300 feet. 

YORK, PA.—The Road Machinery Co. plans a 
building, one story, 30 x 60 feet, to cost $10,000, 


and a boiler house, one story, 40 x 50 feet. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—A 2l-acre site has 
selected here by the American Le France Car Engine 
Co. for a plant to make motor trucks The first 
unit will contain 100,000 square feet 


been 
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story, 


The Delaware 
a machine 
$50,000. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
pair Co. contemplates 
25 x 100 feet, to cost 

NEWARK, N. J.—The National Welding Co. will 
erect a l-story, 40 x 95-foot factory addition. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A 40 x 220-foot 
be erected here by the Upson Walton Co., for the 
storage of wire. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The 


shop, one 


warehouse will 


United Tube Co. has bee 


incorporated to manufacture metal tubing, radiators 
manifolds, etc., with $20,000 capital 
NEWARK, N. J.—The Qualitey Co. has pure j 


American Hammered Piston R 
premises will be improved 


the property of the 
Co. of Baltimore. The 


by a series of l-story factory buildings 


NEWARK, N. J.—C. R. Curt formerly manager 


of the Splitdorf Electric Co., contemplates an 8-story 
factory building comprising 180,000 square feet : 
will be used for the production of automobile acces 
sories, and will cost approximately $400,000 
BEDFORD, VA.—The Bedford Iron & Steel Works 
recently incorporated here, will erect a foundry 


and machine shop, according to a report. J. J. Scott 

is president. 
RIVERTON, VA The 
hydroelectric plant 


Shenandoah Milling Co. plans 











Central States Activity 











CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS Tne Yates & Johnson 
Co. is erecting a foundry and machine shop, 125 x 
200 feet. 


CLEVELAND, WIS.—The Cleveland Welding & Mfg 
Co. is erecting a 1-story plant addition, 60 x 120 
feet. 

COLFA, WIS.—The Colfax Light & Power Co 


will spend about $200,000 to increase the capacity 
of its hydroelectric plant. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Northern Corrugating Co 
is having plans prepared for a second manufacturing 
wit two stories, 100 x 100 feet. H. W. Krueger 
is president. 

JANESVILLE, 
about $25,000 will 


WIS.—A new planing mill costing 
be built and equipped with new 


machinery by the Fifield Lumber Co. The building 
will be 70 x 100 feet. 
KENOSHA, WIS.—Eskil Lincstrand plans a ma- 


chine shop and garage building, to cost $25,000. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Tri-Clover Machine Co., which will 
engage in a general machine shop and foundry busi- 
ness. Organizers of the company are, L. C. Thomsen, 
Thorwald Jensen and Ole Rasmussen. The company is 
capitalized at $30,000. 


LACROSSE, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Linker Electric Co. with $25,000 
capital. The company will manufacture, repair and 
deal in electrical machinery and quipmnt. John L., 
Philip and Emma Linker ar the incorporators 

LACROSSE, WIS.—The Trane Co., Detroit, manu- 
facturer of vacuum heating systems, has a site here 
on which it plans to erect a branch plant, two 
stories, 62 x 80 feet, to be equipped for the 


manufacture of radiator traps, centrifugal pumps, etc. 


LOMIRA, WIS.—The Lomira Furniture Mfg. Co 
has started work on a woodworking plant, 50 x 140 
feet, and a dry kiln, 42 x 42 feet Machinery is 
being purchased. Albert Sterr is president. 

MARINETTE, WIS.—The Victory Bag & Paper Co 
will erect a 2-story mill addition, 100 x 100 feet, 
and will instali new special machinery, tank equip- 
ment and devices for the making of paper and paper 


bags. A. M. Parevia is general manager. 
MARSHFIELD, WIS.—The Felker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
contemplate a 1-story plant addition, 75 x 150 feet, 


to be equipped for tl manufacture of 
and metal barn equipment About $50,006 " 
expended. 


MENASHA, WIS The Whitmore Foundry & Ma 


chine Co. has let contracts for a _ plant j 
60 x 126 feet A craneway will he | r 


the building. 
MILWAUKEE The W. F. Seaman Ci i830 Vir 
£750 000 


ginia street, contemplates a plant, to cost 


MILWAUKEI The Milwaukee Auto Engine & Sup 
ply Co, will start work soon on a plant, one story, 
120 x 120 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Mueller & Son Co. will elec 
trify its entire drive by the installation of a large 
generator and 65 motors of various sizes 

MILWAUKEE. —Articles 
filed by the 
is capitalized at 
chinery The 
R. Kuntz and 


of incorporation have bee 
Sterling Tool & Mfg. Co. The company 
$25,000 and will 


incorpoators are E. G 


manufacture ma 
Patek H urTy 


Louls Wiener. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Wisconsin Parts Co. has 
broken ground for a l-story plant addition, 30 x 240 
feet, to be equipped with milling machines 
mills, lathes, grinders, etc., for which contracts are 
now being placed. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Hamilton-Beach Mf Co. 
having plans prepared for a 3-story plant addi 
60 x 400 feet, to cost $135,v00 


SHULLSBURG, WIS.—The M. & P. Mining Co. has 


been incorporated with $50,000 capital to do pros 
pecting and mining of lead, zinc, spelter, et 
Wisconsin Huxtable, R. W. 


R. A. Fox are the i 


George 8 


southwestert 

Slackstone and orporators 
WEST REND, WIS The West Ber 
addition 


d Aluminum Ci 
contemplates a plant 

BAY CITY, MICH The 
Co. will erect a plant, 50 x 2 
on a 90-acre site 

DETROIT.—The 
Barrel Co. has started 
one story, 32 


American Road Machinery 


0 feet, and a foundry 


Range Boller & Steel 
work on an 
addition, x 41 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Crescent Tool Co. has been it 
corporated with $50,000 capital, by William Shenk, 
Charles Heunebeck, Emil 

DETROIT.—The Master 
chartered with $25,000 capital by 


Detroit 


Gloor and other 
Products 


William K. Cochran, 


Co. recently was 


1679 
22 Taft avenue, and others, to manufacture aircraft 
and automobile motors 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Structural Steel Co. has 


been incorporated with $75,000 capital, to manu 
facture and deal in ornamental steel and iron, and 
foundry products, by Isaac Goldberg, Harry L. Harris 
and Max Rothenberg 


FLINT, MICH Fl ou 

over the plant of the Marshall Foundry Co 
FLINT, MICH The Flint Pattern & Foundry Co 

will build a pla 40 x 0 feet sting 80,00 
GALESBURG, MICH TI 


Kalamazoo Chain Co 


recently organized by Chauncey Hodzes to manufacture 
automobile tire chains, will erect a plant, 80 x 125 
feet 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH The Hackett Motor Car 
Co. has changed its name to the Lorraine Motors 


Corp., and plans a 100 per cent increase in manu 


facturing facilities 


GREENVILLE, MICH The Regle Brass Co., ac 
co g to a report will | t t plant in this 

ty 

IMLAY CITY, MICH.—The Imlay City Foundry Co 
has been incorporated with $25.( capital by Her 
man A. Chriscir P. W. Mulder and Will Borland 

JACKSON, MICH.—17 Ar Gear & Mf 
‘ d 169 x 280 fee costing 

JACKSON, MICH The Ja M Prod Co 
h let mitra for a $50 j or Joh 


LANSIN( MI ! ‘ Dr Forze Co. has 
: for a pla N equiy t 
s t ‘ ved 
MONT Vl H I ‘ . 
er hartered e< ye , 
MUSKEGON MICH Ma Maxwell & Moore 
New \ ow : > yr Co. at Muskegor 
for the manufacture of machine 
: a foundry, at a cost 
al $2.00 00, 
SAGI V MI uf » T { 


MICTI TY) Nor \v Motors 


AURORA, ILL.—The Richards-W x Mfg. Co. will 


I 1 a 2-story plant osting $125.000 FD 
Chas I , = igo, | irchitect and engineer. 
CHICAGO I Western Foundry Co. has had 
Ss | red f off build g 
CHICAGO T Walker Vehie Co. has had plans 
] lt 9 x 598 feet 
CHICAGO I Automobile Construction & Repair 
Co. pl 7 hine shor t cost £10.000 
CHICAGO.—The |} r Electrie Co. has plans for 
ft t 7 x fee to cost $150,000. 
CHICAGO I Sle Valve ( has a permit 
» ¢ t I it an estimated cost of $25,000 
CHICAGO T s lard 8 Co 1850 Has 
7 t two § jes 0 
7 f . { ) 
CHICAGO i r I ary Co 69 West 
( ! a ste e t ling at al 
f ‘ ) 
CHICAGO T? P Phot Talking Machine Co 
" if two stories. 157 x 
, §100.000 
CHICAGO rT Joseph |} Kiesler Co 129 North 
Hu or $ mact ry ft ifacturer s building 
or und 2-story plant, 69 x 75 feet, costing 
$1 oo 


CHICAGO.—The American Foundry & Equipment 
Co 29%1 West Forty-seventh street is building a 
foundr 100 x 300 feet, to cost $160,000 

Motor Co contem 


$75,000 


HARVEY IL The Buda 
foundry. 140 x 160 feet. to cost 


1684) 


(Concluded on Pag 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 





Standard Sizes 
































Iron Ore Cr Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
a on “5 rw er Late « Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
i «te =e Extras for width and length to be added. 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron........... 5.70 Standard Sizes Tubular Goods 
Mesabi non-Bes., 51% iron............... 5.55 Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and St ] Pi 
30 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches . ee ipe 
M O ’ ing di , 
anganese re long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
Brazilian, 45 to 50 per cent, c.if. Atlantic foresoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches STANDARD WEIGHT 
ports, 55¢ per unit, nominal. long. Extras for width and length to be added. Butt Weld ae 
ac Galv. 
_ . we 00 be cmt, elf. Atiatie Galvanized and Long Terne = %, % and %-inch............ 50% 24 
— for gage, per 100 pounds. EE tite wie pth hie wens 54ilg 40 
Warehouse Prices me 3 Se steasssevcesecocssessnssesses +50e % to 3-inch...... woe sataee es 57% 44 
Steel bars, “=> are VO ) eee 25¢ p We 
Steel bars’ — ae Some ie. 28 (carloads) <.+...0e..0eee nerves Base 2-10 oon eee eeee ween ene es 50% 38 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 3 5c No. : Tene eneenennseeeeeseeennceees —lic 2% to GOD... ccccccccceses 53% 41 
Steel bars, Detroit ............. 3.33¢ Nos. 25-36 60000 00cdbeSese conevoeecece —30e { to U2-Inch. . 2... .eeeeeceecees 0% 37 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 3 60c NOS. 22-24 22... .cceeeerecerecseceecs —4ie 13 to IM-inch.............-.. 41 
Steel bars, New York .......... 8.87¢ to 3.62¢ NOS. 17-21 21. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees —60ce 15-inch ...................-. 38%.. 
wing iao. SB hdg NOS WDR-1G ....scececeeeerereeeereere —T5e PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Steel bars, Cincinnati ..... 3 58e Nos. BPRS cevccccccesacccccescoecccs —90e Butt Weld 
itn ¢ fa... 3 59ne | (NOH 10-11 ....---- + ebiianep a “1.00 2 te S-iedh......cccccccseess 55% 42 
Steel bars, Buffalo ............. 3 365¢ , Standard Sizes : DEES ebvtnadiGehudeeds ache 48% 36 
oy sg RRS a bee Gages Nos. 12 to 30 ine., 24, 26, 28, 30 and Lap Weid 
Iron bars, Buffalo ............. 3°95 36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. Bk eer 39 
Iron bars, Chicago nt pina tee tte 3 87e Extras for width and length to be added. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ensk 
TO a 3.33¢ . . 1 Butt Weld . oT 
Iron bars, St. Louis 22.2.2. 2°2. 8. 44¢ Freight Rates, Pig Iron ee eee nee Ste 
: ‘ine! ati on et | ee ee ee ee ee | ) “2 or 
oo Philadelphia te teeeeees aoe _ Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: % te 1%-ined.............6. 5% 43 
miei i. 8 Sac Cleveland  ...secsccceccecccesseces $1.40 SB te S-tmth...ccccccccccccees 64 44 
gl pleat sate DT ih \Mnadtnds dies wheededaee 4.80 Lap Weld 
——<_ 343 BOston vs cscsscccccccccccccceess 5.20 DE peankbecontedsuwesteee 481% 37 
Shapes, iad 4 00¢ Philadelphia .......sccccecceescece 4.40 2 OE Mac cccenatoccenss 51% 40 
Shapes. St Louis athe lelilaaetia te mini 8. b4e eae ee 1.40 | OT eee 50% 39 
a. 3 698 St. Louis 2.0... ee eeeeeeeeeecees 4.60 FO Bais ccccccccecccsaces 46% 33 
: ae to reees Sate +1 Mie dcebsseeteces 5.70 DS Oe Beivedcsncabsheceres 41% 28 
Shapes, Cleveland .............. 3. 6c —_ a DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 3 70¢ Albany, N. Y....ssescseccscsseees $1.80 Butt Weld 
Shen, Bufalo ............... 3 55e New England (rail)....... rrerrer 3.90 ee ee ae 42% 32 
Shapes —_ °° 3 68e New York and Brooklyn (rail)....... 3.90 Oi De teerakiean se 45% 35 
glial alata * Gene Virginia furnaces to: BS te BA6-B. ..ccccccccccess 47% 37 
teat 3 67e Philadelphia .......sseeeeeeseeeees $4.10 Lap Weld 
ieee 3 63 MED. ccecnetasccoscceseces 4.70 BE ccccwecccctccevescccce 40% 31 
—— ie... 3 95e Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark........ 4.40 SH 00 G-WER. occ ccccccccsess 42% 33 
a iam 8 Tde Birmingham, Ala., to: Cee OD Weivascccscsuessive 41% 32 
Plates, St Poul pepe vosteors 3 88se a SSO eeoecqerevecoeccecces $8.00 GT OD BOs ccccccsccsecocece 36% 23 
Plates, New York ...........-. 3.67¢ BETES TTenessorengivocey sence o. Wrought Iron Pipe 
ree Padsdohis soesscoecooes con DE S566606600000060604000600 5.00 Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
Plates, Cineinnatl ............- RR ~~ y R ebepnepenene a7 THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
: No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y... 4.82c¢ to 6.00c re ere 770 Butt Weld - 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila. . 5.00 Philadelphia COC eee eee 6 50 Black Galv 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. . 4.57¢ or etn gaat ee 5 70 . MT TTTETLETI ELE 1 +14 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 4.72c to 4.97¢ nn 3.40 yo 24% + 2% 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston. . 5.30¢ 2.4 es fe : Sp-inch we eeeeeeeereccrersees 25% + 1% 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. . 4.565¢ St. Louis .. 4.25 ee ee 29% 11% 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L... 4.64c te cr $3.50 % to 1%-inch.............+-- 34% 18% 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 4.78¢ Minneapolis St. . Paul. RBs © oe. ee ae 2 50 Lap Weld : 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 4.79¢ ai eden dane eehaps ipa “60 Zine a ncossecccceressrscecs 28% 14% 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. . 4.53¢ I fe oi eek cnt scant By ie i ey”: - ~ebebenenbesones + BR 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 5.62¢ Omaha’ eae 2 apps See 4.50 T to D2-inch, .« - oo sae ones ” 14% 
fo 28 a sheets, New York... 6.00c to 7.50¢ SE ile tate tata tales lait Aa 1.90 wuiicéeb — REAMED 
vo. 28 black sheets, Phila. ..... 6.00¢ tdtem emt Sec + Seema “bar ea " ess th above 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 5.52¢ to 5.77¢ — come scescaanpanehney $3.80 EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston 7.65¢ Cincinnati | eee ke cre 1 80 ‘ ‘ utt Weld e en 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati... 4.93¢ aaa cee caine ae 40 5, A Sei uJ 21 +36 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... 5.58¢ ae ee 60 Y, Sor 23% 6% 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 5.69¢ Indianapolis Y 2 Seataehces Uaeielgheond ay 2 30 ee 28% 15 2 
No, 28 black sheets, St. Paul 5.845¢ Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 570 % to 1%-inch...........-..- 34% 19% 
No 28 black sheets, Ruffalo . 5 865¢ L Be BOR. cece ccveccescs 5.7 a Lapp Weld ~ me 
No aly. sheets, Chicago 6.97¢ H sont DD + cccosccccccccecesscess 29% 6% 
No. 28 = sheets, - ok 7.25¢ to 9.50¢ Freight Rates, Finished 2 x" G-inch. .... eee eeeeees 31% 19% 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila. ..... 7.50¢ Material 4% r on ch. ep ea 30 i : 8% 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston ..... 9.00¢ , . : ‘ aD Os Se 7 2 2 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland .. 6.87e to 7.12 N mig carloads, per 100 Ibs.._ 9 and 12-inch................ 7% 5% 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati... 6.28¢ i eae toe a2 cums DOUBLE EXTRA’ STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit 6 93¢ i RP PPPrrrrrrirry Te 24.5 cents Butt Weld 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo 7 21he = abbebece canes suns cosas 30.0 cents Balck Galv. 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis 7 O4e a D wewesvececsssecessoce 21.5 cents Ee A el ea ae 15% 3% 
Se ie. xasnnsgnecsas 4.22¢ EES She ccesecesecesoces & 8.0 cents % to 1%-inch.............-- 20% 8% 
as 5 20¢ Cleveland... 6... eeeeeeeeeeees 17.0 cents Lap Weld 
REE. oc. ccccwace ses 4.03¢ Cincinnati ceesecconccocecesoe 23.0 cents i ee eee ree 16% 4% 
Bands, Buffalo ..............-- 4.065¢ ner) 7uuna tre Coneseegn ee ar O cents | 2% to A-inch..........+.0e+, 18% 9% 
eee 4.065 -eeeebecnesieadeoosnee Ge 
) Saha ea5e, | Minneapolis ‘and St. Paul....... 49.5 cents Lapweld Boiler Tubes 
Hoops, New York ....-0++-000: 4.47¢ ge Sear eedabtese cote 33.5 cents Discounts off manufacturers’ standard list, in 
Hoops, Detroit .......+++.++++- 4.03¢ ah 38.5 cents carloads; less carloads, 4 points less. 
Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo... 4.85¢ Birmingham esr iageheias’ Wee. 57.5 cents Stee! 
Cold rolled shafting, New York.. 5.00¢ Pacific coast “(ali rail) ae ee 1.25 1 
Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- saan 125 Me MR BOBiiiic ccowccccceccvccceses 19 
agons, New York...........-- 5.50¢ Pacific coats (tin plate)....... . ieee ck ake th pete nes desis 24 
a Bl ck ee Se Oe RII, cc ccccncnscveccecceuce 30% 
Sheet Schedule—(Black) Blue Annealed tae ect tatti ee 40% 
Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds. Differential for gage per 100 pounds lron 
NO. BO nc ee ccececeerenncceeeesceees +20¢ Nos. 8 and heavier ..........ceeseeess i ) iiss ee tleras siaqayeees +20 
SM de damedcece seve scvcccesctce +10c Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads) ............ Base 2 and itn ak Ghddes sens one +10 
No. 28 (carloads) .......cececcccceese Se, BE BE BO acovcensccescceveseee i eG ED, ccccanesecececcocs +1 
} | Serer r ree errr rere reer rere rer, —O5e Nos. 13 and 14 ....cccececcccceeeces Ee ke 2 8 Ore — 1% 
Mem GEE Coc testeccceesesccuccoece —10e Nos. 15 and 16 ...ccseceeccccvcccece $300 83h 0h GiG-ORR....cccccccccccccccs —16 
ooo oe 
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Here’s Reith Case 
of Reliability 


‘THs 65 H. P. Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drive, installed in 1906 in the 
plant of the Archer Daniels Co., for 


operating Heaters, has seen constant 
daily service 24 hours per day—and without the 
expenditure of one cent for repairs, 


eee =e ee 
<a_eee . 


It is practically the equivalent of 26 
years service. The chain was taken off 
the drive twice a year and cleaned. Itis 
still in service. Details will be furnished 
upon request on this and numerous other 
drives in operation for long periods. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


« 299 Broadway 
ay Kodera St. 


ee * 160) Pa Bids. 
Central Moti ral Bank. Sida 
kilico 


. ° . = F icott Square 
lkes-Barre . ° ’ — Natio — Bank Blag 
Huntington, W. Ve. . . “ Robson-Prichard Bidg 
jeveland ° o ° 429 Rockefeller Bidg. 
troit » - - Pee 932 Dime Bank Bids. 
inneapolis . ° ‘ ‘ . 418 &. Third St. 
ansas City, Mo. . » . m “306 Eimburst 
mttle . ° . > 676? irst Ave. 
ortiand, Ore. : : : - Winstsnd Stark a. 
682 Market St 


163 
Canadian } ink - Belt Co 


Lindreoth, Shubart & Vo -» Be ston Bide. 

Frederick We thie, Starks slog. 

: C. UO. Himg, Hiberr J —— Sidg@. 

8. L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx sis. 
Bens 


J. 8. Cothran, Com’! 
383 
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We Also Make 


O Elevators and Conveyors . 
OLink-Belt and Sprockets 

OTruckand TractorChains [me] 

OElectric Hoists 

Portable Loaders 

OCoal and Ashes Systems 


(Coal Pockets 


OComplete Sand and 
Gravel Plants 
Write for Catalogs 


Place X in Square 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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Steel Works Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


DEE BUeBeceeccctocscecces $24.50 to 25.00 
Dt Sindcethegécededecsece 21.00 to 21.50 
Eastem Pennsylvania ........... 23.00 to 25.00 
DE GdWbebhccerveccecseves 21.25 to 22.00 
DE SedeGec’scccccecesses 22.50 to 23.00 
Dt alta hg20 occu neeet ces 23.u0 to 23.50 
New York (dealers)............. 18.50 to 19.00 
Dt Ditters aadeeeccus eos 19.50 to 20.00 
Birmingham ..... Reacecedesooes 20.00 to 21.00 
Dt Cod ceh eh ccaneccoescess 23.00 to 23.50 
Boston (dealers) .......--eeee0% 17.50 to 18.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
DE. chencdesdsices cencece 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 19.00 to 20.00 
DE. jodbueeé<6eddeeeses ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Dt ceeecaduneedungeses code 15.50 to 16.00 
DE cenaduke cuvcectsaupe 14.50 to 15.00 
PUREED kccbb Gov occmds ccoccte 13.50 to 14.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
A ss oc cedémedcosess $25.50 to 26.00 
Boston (dealers) ........-+.45. 15.50 to 16.00 
SEE. cocccecececetdvecesee 20.50 to 21.00 
DEE “ces checcacsecqececce 24.50 to 25.00 
DD Snctudd deere cceccs 21.00 to 22.00 
DE ¢endeescscésoceccoceces 23.50 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 22.50 to 23.00 
STOVE PLATE 
cctdadewsoe ce s'ooe os $22.00 to 23.00 
ee 29.25 to 29.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........- 22.50 to 23.50 
CTs Sakis goocedes ceeéee 25.50 to 26.00 
DE Ceeadeeee pooceesectes 27.50 to 28.00 
Dinca hwenee peeeoeveget 23.00 to 23.50 
DD ccnegdenesescocconces 20.50 to 21.00 
DEE Seeesecccccccecccces 21.00 to 22.00 
DD  cedwccece ceoceceees 22.00 to 23.00 
DD Als cabbbeehanaecesceces 21.00 to 21.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Pittsburgh, billet and bloom’ crops.$27.00 to 28.00 


Chicago, billet and bloom crops... 24.00 to 25.00 
Eastern Penn. (guaranteed)...... 27.00 to 29.00 
Ed coccceesdbbdaveeccesse 27.00 to 28.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
DD. dhacccecceresedbooeses $20.50 to 21.00 
i dhe cccvcsecocceceeses 21.50 to 22.00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
DE. eddignotceecocesaend $24.50 to 25.00 
CHRBD cc ccccccccccccccccese 24.50 to 25.00 
DD Ceti ohnedhe6id6esadee se 24.00 to 24.50 
BALED SHEETS 
DRED. ce'cwsvccenccecccces 21.00 to 21.50 
GEIEED.  ccvccoccesccoceocsece - 15.50 to 16.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


SNE Sodinasactevectecesvece 21.00 to 21.50 

DT int ocorhebanes cdesses 23.00 to 23.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 23.00 to 25.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 

STEER  Beccones cidzeecoecs $19.00 to 19.50 

PEED cotcccocccccsbcocccce 17.00 to 17.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

DEE aphioge ckdecwossoconss $24.50 to 25.00 

68S 00tctedbocorcgr . 23.00 to 23.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
1 


in: Sh Ds catecesveseces $26.00 to 27.00 
PE TE Mo ocnccéecessees 24.50 to 25.00 
ET, ln ns 0408s 640406 26.00 to 27.00 
DEE, “Db Dadi cc vc cvs covsses 22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 30.00 to 32.00 
ii By ssauevae «es 66 4 24.50 to 25.00 
St. Louis, ee, eT Or 26.50 to 26.00 
et ih GU Mo ccacccceiseées 24.00 to 24.50 
Dy ititiidaks conte s oe dbase ce 24.00 to 24.50 
TM, Dieynccnsiegadeds 22.50 te 23.00 
Birm + Deeiawcgeweces 20.00 to 21.00 
New York "No. 1 "ideaiers} Te ees 27.00 to 27.50 
Boston (dealers) .........s0050- 25.50 to 26.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern emia ungraded. ... 17.00 to 18.00 
DEY é.ccedunewe coucees pap sce 18.50 to 19.00 
New York (dealers) . . Sabedose<cte 18.50 to 19.00 
Boston (dealers) .....-+eseeeees 18.00 to 18.50 
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Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


YARD WROUGHT 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $26.00 te 27.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long (dealers)...... ++ 21.00 to 22.00 
BUSHELING 
Se. Te Renececseusnvetes --$20.75 to 21.25 
Dei - 2m Svesesbesoncecesus 10.00 Wo 1Lv.0U 
SG. GM Racececcececr covets 20.00 to 20.50 
Cleveland, No. 2.....sseeeee0+ 15.00 to 15.50 
ih Bk Bs  Becece deeutwucee 22.50 to 23.00 
ee, Seb Ricecasdecdenesacs 20.00 to 21.00 
Sees, TR. Racccccccdscesce 16.50 to 17.00 
Kastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 20.00 to 21.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Se - cc cades ctcentavwecs -$15.00 to 15.50 
SD. catcovuevectsuecsedass 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 18.50 to 19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (blast furn.) 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 25.00 to 26.00 
DE cosceewcduovesved teen 12.75 to 13.00 
Sn ‘cacosssmhaubebeeéectbons 14.50 to 15.00 
Dee Dele (Gre). wc cceveucees 14.00 to 14.50 
i ED codccecencosdbeesees 15.00 to 15.50 
TE: ~ ccceseotege caddies cde 7.50 to 8.00 
DD +. .dubeneWenus veeeet 12.00 to 13.00 
MEL . waned ecokesudebconasean 14.50 to 14.75 
een See cacaucececanves 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (blast furnace) (dealers).. 11.50 to 12.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Bcc ccovecscvesoveedes $18.00 to 18.50 
SEED ccucceconéeseusctenese 13.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 25.00 to 26.00 
oo Pee ea 15.50 to 16.00 
Ph ED: none dubensbbaceseecne 13.00 to 13.50 
DED ean cesweeuncanecscena 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers’ price)........ 16.50 to 17.00 
co : Pe rerrrer TT TT 11.00 to 11.50 
DD suddecceenctoseoeses 12.00 to 13.00 
WEE duab Gay cecceest ceteeces 17.00 to 17.50 
Boston (dealers) .......+++++++ 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (blast furnace) (dealers)... 11.50 to 12.00 
IRON AXLES 
PE  weecccccscepssecesce $44.00 to 45.00 
DD casedebadus oéudeecoeche 39.50 to 40.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 38.00 to 40.00 
ERED. Wevedccctocecerecesec 35.00 to 36.00 
Pi DEED <ccdwoeecvecccoceosas 36.50 to 37.00 
ED . secseveseceeseseees -+++ 33.00 to 34.00 
DE <ecowscnbeseseeeeseees 24.00 to 24.50 
BD ccc cdccccsceccecece 29.00 to 30.00 
IRON RAILS 
Gee ccccccccccccccecececes 28.50 to 29.00 
BRP eee 27.00 to 28.00 
TED ccccceccoecoecses «+++ 27.00 to 27.50 
DE wacccccesoccceonecseee 25.00 to 26.00 
GND: cn ccccceseccaccconcse 23.00 to 23.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
DD. . -ccseneenscosenedvent 18.50 to 19.00 
Ghovelamd occ ccccccccccccecece 17.50 to 18.00 
De WO cccccescceccceseoese 20.00 to 20.50 
Cee ln ccccsecscccccvcesee 15.00 to 15.50 
GRATE BARS 
Seceseadececeevesces -+ 28.50 to 29.00 
DEED gp cadscebcoccocusevses 26.00 to 27.00 
BED vac eticcccccccccese «++ 21.00 to 21.50 
New York .....cccccccccsecees . 17.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 25.00 te 26.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Cleveland, large ......sceereeees $16.75 to 17.25 
Cleveland, small ........eeeeees 18.00 to 18.50 
Cofengs, small 2 ccccccccccccces 17.00 to 17.50 
Boston (dealers) .........see00% 14.00 to 14.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
GRAMIED cccccccccceccescccce .. 22.50 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 18.00 to 19.00 
14.00 to 14.50 


Tee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


GED ~ vc Cosedaccccth et V6 eed 33.00 to 33.50 
Bi. WE -cdeavocesoweddyeesci 30.50 to 31.00 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
SED  -Gowcescccedcccwocovces $31.00 to 31.50 
BR, EOE cococccceccecesecece 26.00 to 26.50 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
AXLE TURNINGS 
DE gbeccestsecedoosacanc $18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 19.00 to 20.00 
eee AGM . .occcccccedsces 15.00 to 15.50 
Gb, EGU. cccvcccdccscoccdeccece 16.00 to 16.50 





DEE Gab ovcceccsccsbicoesss 19.00 to 19.50 
DE shad scosevccceeseetous 17.50 to 18.00 
GD. cadecoveccoccvccsavess 17.50 to 18.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
DD) tx avaneendee dbus wenes $32.00 to 33.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...........- 35.00 to 36.00 
DE  cawcecantccdeseeseece 34.00 to 35.00 
i Se weaves epee cvestweredes 34.00 to 34.50 
DE “enevenecesocccsonsdeeed 33.00 te 34.00 
DD. Gunpadde aces peeseetes 33.50 to 34.50 
New York (dealers)..........0+:. 28.00 
DE aseeccetcoctvceunts 28.00 to 29.00 
Boston (dealers) ........eeeee0- 27.00 to 28.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ $34.00 to 36.00 
i  : Ceantieeeoeues cateudes 31.00 to 31.50 
New York (dealers).........0.. 26.00 to 27.00 
ED. eecaswoicesouctasueued 30.00 to 30.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 

CAR WHEELS 
PR (ih. ssccscwoudibane $31.00 to 32.00 
DP Sh’ ccsnsevevensees 24.50 to 25.00 
i nt teidce ceceadhsond 29.50 to 30.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 31.00 to 33.00 
Seen, BOD vaccccesccvsseces 29.00 to 30.00 
i ih Miliscesceseeuneesces 26.00 to 26.50 
DE  wlsevoiveanneesesne 27.00 to 27.50 
D2 sccccnteasacat 26.00 to 27.00 
Birmingham, tram car........... 26.00 to 27.00 
DE: ‘wee de tbedeces'evaveetwes 26.00 to 27.00 
SEED « -ecbvecevccstowoeneve 22.00 to 22.50 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Pittsburgh, cupola ....cccccccess $30.00 to 31.00 
SE SE wneueonceowewell 35.25 to 36.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 31.00 to 32.00 
PE GE pencaceeoeccen 30.00 to 30.50 
New York, cupola (dealers)...... 27.00 to 28.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1, cupola........ 25.00 to 26.00 
Birmingham, cupola ...........- 26.00 to 27.00 
ep SEEINE aveccccccecce 32.00 to 32.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 32.00 to 32.50 
DEE Gsweredecéecdccosesanes 27.00 to 27.50 
MEE, ccdbecoeccccccocsoscece 34.00 to 35.00 
WED éneebeu bowce dae edeosce 30.00 to 31.00 

HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers)............. 24.00 to 25.00 
DS: ccogeguneeseuadoseeebce 21.00 to 22.00 
Dt Ce ccchetesdaesoosans 25.00 to 26.00 
Cleveland ...... owaneeoovececeé 23.00 to 24.00 
Butdn ond «9600 Ceteueenes 28.00 to 28.50 

MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ............ $25.00 to 26.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural .......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Sy ME. « cacceciseceses 28.00 to 29.00 
Chicago. agricultural ...........- 28.50 to 29.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad..... 25.00 to 27.00 
Cleveland, railroad ........++++- 26.50 to 27.50 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
St. Louis, railroad ..........+. 24.50 to 25.00 
St. Louis, agricultural.......... 23.50 to 24.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ...........+- 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural .......... 17.50 to 18.50 
Boston, railroad ...... petestece 23.00 to 24.00 
Buffalo wcccecccccccscccescees 22.50 to 23.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 


DT cicaueerdueueedsteose $30.00 to 31.00 
Dy Achewihicbdavéaséantien 31.00 to 31.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 33.00 to 35.00 
Dt -<nweccawedheeee 6.00 6% 30.00 to 31.00 
ie MEE Seebedescdsdcecnsceser $2.50 to 33.00 
Dn: <teenvédpesdedeostée 26.00 to 27.00 
EE WEEEED *“ccocdcececceces 26.00 to 27.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
IE an nen <ivacetcnséscweve 24.00 to 25.00 
Pe GE: So0encbeceoseneenoces 23.00 to 23.50 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
EN 16can 4eG060060b 00000004 $26.00 to 27.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........++. 27.00 to 28.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 


LOGEMANN ‘2: PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 











A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 





Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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(Concluded from Page 1679) 


MOLINE, ILL.—The Waterloo Gas Engine Co. has 
had plans prepared for a plant to include a main 
factory building, one story, 100 x 160 feet, and a 
core building, one story, 120 x 140 feet. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—The Rock Island Stove Co. 
is having plans made for a plant 50 x 144 feet. 

URBANA, ILL.—Machinery and other equipment for 
the Clifford Jacobs Forgin® Co. is being installed. 

DECATUR, IND.—The contract for a factory build- 
ing here for the General Electric Co. has been 
awarded to the H. K. Ferguson Construction Co., 
Cleveland. The building will be 260 x 360 feet. 

ELKHART, IND.—The Indiana Aluminum Utensil 
Co., capitalized at $400,000, has been chartered 
to manufacture aluminum utensils by John I. Liser, 
James A. Bell and Carl D. Greenleaf. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Plans are being drawn for 
an addition to the plant of the Advance Stove Works. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Evansville Paint & Var- 
nish Co. will build a plant at an estimated cost of 
$25,000. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Graham Bros., manufacturers 
of tricks and tractors, have completed the foundation 
for a $40,000 office building. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The American Iron & Meta! 
Co., capitalized at $10,000, has been chartered to 
deal in iron and metals by John A. Gavit, James 
K. Stinson and Samuel Abalman. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The L. H. Van Briggle Chemical 
Co. will erect a new building. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The La Fayette Motors Co. 
MeCall White, president, will build a 1-story plant, 
100 x 1000 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The William Small Co., William 
Small, president, 33 West Eleventh street, will build 
a l-story plant, 70 x 480 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works is reported planning a machine shop, two 
stories, 27 x 120 feet, to cost $20,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Wolff Mfg. Co., an Illinois 
corporation, has qualified to do business in this 
state. The company manufactures plumbing supplies 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Prest-O-Lite Co, R. A. 
Hays, purchasing agent, Speedway City, will build 
a 2-story battery house, 100 x 400 feet, costing 
$400,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Parts Corp., capitalized at 
$25,000, has been chartered to manufacture automobile 
devices by Robert F. Miller, Bert F. Kelley and 
B. E. Griffey. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Ross Gear & Tool Co., 
capitalized at $150,000, has been reorganized as the 
Fairfield Motor Co., and will take over the property 
of the Lafayette Enginering Co, 

MARION, IND.——The Allmur Mfg. Co. has plans 
for an addition to its plant, one story, 30 x 40 
feet, to cost $18,000. 

PETERSBURG, IND.—The Simple Lock Rim Co., 
capitalized at $100,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture automobile rims by S. R. Clark, John L. 
Loveless and C. C. Walton. 

PORTLAND, IND.—Sheller & Co., manufacturers of 
steering wheel rims, has awarded contracts for a 
building. The structure will give the company addi- 
tional. floor space of 16,000 square feet. 

RICHMOND, IND.—The Richmond Piston Ring Co., 

Inc., has had plans prepared for a plant, to cost 
$40,000. 
, SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Studebaker Corp. has 
plans for 1000 houses. A subsidiary home building 
company has been formed with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000 to carry on the project. 

SOUTH BEND. IND.—The Johnson Bros. Engineer- 
ing Co., capitalized at $100,900, has been chartered 
to manufacture machinery by Louis J. Johnson, Clar- 
ence L. Johnson and Harry L. Johnson. 

CINCINNATI.—The J. F. Dietz Co., 4851 Spring 
Grove avenue, plans a machine shop and garage, five 
stories, 41 x 98 feet, to cost $21,000. 


CINCINNATI.—The Production Machinery Co., a new 
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corporation which will manufacture machine tools, has 
leased a 3-story building here, containing 12,000 
square feet of floor space. 

CLEVELAND.—The Kelly Reamer Co. contemplates 
a plant. 

CLEVELAND.—The Enamel Products Co. plans a 
plant, one story, 60 x 190 feet. 

CLEVELAND.—The Rubay Co. will erect a plant 
addition, one story, 88 x 216 feet, at an estimated 
cost of $150,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Clark Machinery Co., 1302 On- 
tario street, plans a warehouse, one story, 56 x 115 
feet, to cost $15,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The American Stove Co. has taken 
out a permit to erect an addition, three stories, 60 
x 152 feet, to cost $90,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Metal Utensil Co. recently 
was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by Jacob 
Hartman, E. J. Thobaben and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The /York-Ohio Ice Machine Co. 
recently was incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
John Schurman, William T. O’Brien and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Magic Wall Paper Cleaning Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $300,000 capital, 
by George J. Forcier, Melvin H. Lee and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Kulla Machine Co. recently was 
incorporated with $150,000 capital, by J. William 
Decumbe, 325 Williamson building, Michael J. Kulla 
and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The DeMooey Electric Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $600,000 capital, by Keith 
Lawrence, 329 Society for Savings building, Edward 
L. Neuswander and others. 

CLEVELAND.—Work has started on a brass and 
copper smelting and refining plant, to be 150 x 300 
eet, or an Ohio corporation organized by Paul 
E. Cleveland, Guardian building. Those interested 
in the project include E. T. Heinsohn, president of 
the United Copper Products Corp.; Ralph R. Parish, 
Edward A. Noll, of the National Tool Co., and 
Lloyd H. Pool. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—The Rutkowski Iron Works, 7001 
Polenia avenue, will erect a factory and _ storage 
building, one story, 81 x 142 feet. 
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CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0.—The Cornwell Quality 
Tool Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, 
and will engage in business here. 

ELYRIA, 0.—The Standard White Metals Co. has 
been incorporated with $90,000 capital, by George 
Stevens, John K. Nece and others. 

FINDLAY, 0.—The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
is reported planning a foundry, 100 x 200 feet, to 
cost $75,000. 

FREMONT, 0.—The plant of the Hotz Foundry 
& Machine Co. recently was damaged by fie. 

GREENVILLE, 0.—The Franklin Tractor Co., of 
which George Hills is president, contemplates a 
tractor plant here. 

MANSFIELD, 0.—The Victor R. 
is reported planning a fabricating shop, one story, 
100 x 200 feet, to cost $35,000. 

NEWARK, 0.—The Cree Dropped Forge Co. plans 
to engage in business here. 

NEWARK, 0.—The Moore Tool & Machine Co 
has been incorporated with $250,000 capital, by 
Otto N. Moore, E. D. Leach and others. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The Springfield Machine Tool 
Co. plans a plant, one story, 50 x 60 feet, to cost 
$15,000. 

TOLEDO, 0.—The Kasle Iron & Metal Co., 1212 
Elm street, contemplates erecting a smelting plant. 

TOLEDO, 0.—The Toledo Enameled Wire Products 
Co. has been incosporated with $300,000 capital, by 
Seymour Hirsch, George R. Beckwith and others. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—Ground will be broken shortly 
for additional buildings at the plant of the Truscon 
Steel Co. : 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Standard Sanitary Mfg 
Co. will erect a foundry, 70 x 85 feet, at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,000. 

DUNBAR, W. VA.—The Dunbar Flint Glass Co. 
will make additions. 

GRAFTON, W. VA.—The Southern Glass Co. has 
been organized with Wm. G. Hammond, manager, 
and will build a plant. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Virginia Glass Mfg 
Co. will build a plant. 


Browning Co 





New Trade Publications 





AIR TOOLS.—Pneumatic tools, consisting of ham- 
mers, holder-ons, drills, grinders, rammers, etc., are 
described in a leaflet recently published by the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 


ARC WELDING.—The U. 8S. Light & Heat Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., is circulating bulletin No. 700, 
in which electric are-welding equipment is described 
and illustrated. The booklet also contains a number 
of characteristic curves. 


THREAD MILLER.— The Smalley General Co., Inc., 
Bay City, Mich., has published a 4-page leaflet, con- 
taining data on a thread miller which it manufactures. 
The leaflet contains a number of illustrations, includ- 
ing a chart, which gives the necessary data for milling 
work under any condition of feeds and speeds with a 
miller, of either the motor or belt-driven type. 


SLAG LINE COOLERS.—Savines in upkeep and 
operation of open-hearth furnaces and profits from 
increased capacity as a result of using the slag line 
cooler are set forth in a 16-page booklet issued by 
the Open Hearth Steel Furnace Co., Chicago. The 
device has been described previously in these columns. 
The pamphlet is embellished by drawings and photo- 
graphs of installations and, figures based on actual 
operation over a certain period are given. 


THAWING OUTFIT.—The Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., 
Union Hill, N. J., is circulating an 8-page folder. 
in which an outfit for removing ice and snow from 
frozen coal, sand, ore cars, hoppers, pockets, con- 








veyors, leading chutes, dipples, tracks and switches, 
ete. The outfit consists of a pressure tank of 10 
gallons capacity, a powerful hand power air pump, 
flexible hose, fittings, ete., and two kerosene thawing 
burners. According to the folder the average con- 
sumption of each burner is two gallons an honr 


MAGNESITE.—The Northwest Magnesite Co., Che- 
welah, .Wash., has published an illustrated booklet 
containing information of the company’s history, the 
manufacture of magnesite, its use and the company’s 
properties. The first section of the booklet gives the 
history of the company. The second section describes 
the company’s plant and deposit, and a third Section 
is devoted to describing methods for miscroscopic 
examination, which is accompanied by a number of 
colored plates, illustrating magnified sections of mag 
nesite brick. 


HIGH SPEED STEEL.—The Onondaga Steel Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has issued a new catalog bearing the 
title, “Intensive Specialization.’’ One section of the 
booklet contains an article on ‘“‘Steel Conservation,” 
and another section an article on ‘“‘Selecting of High 
Speed Steel Scrap,”’ in which a short description of 
the method of testing high speed steel scrap by the 
emery wheel spark is given. The hooklet contains 
tables of sizes, weights of high speed steel bars, 
giving the millimeters and kilograms in red, and 
inches and pounds in black. The booklet also con- 
tains directions for the treatment of hign speed 
steel, and contains a color chart which gives an idea 
of the various hects required. It is ‘iustrated. 
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